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1 T is a conſideration which cannot but af- 
** ford the utmoſt pleaſure to a reflecting 
mind, that the Arts and Sciences, which are 
rapidly advancing towards a ſtate of perfec- 
tion in EuROPE, are not confined to that , 
quarter of the globe. In the Eaſt, where 
Learning ſeemed to be extinguiſhed, and 
Civilization nearly loſt, amidſt the conten- 


tion 


VREFACE 


0 3 deſpotiſm, a ſpirit of en- 
quiry hath gone forth, which, aided by the 


ardour of Philoſophy, promiſes to difſipate 
the gloom of ignorance, and to ſpread the 
advantages of knowledge through a region 
where its effects may be expected to be 


moſt favourable to the general intereſts of 


ſociety. 


To the exertions of one Gentleman, whoſe 
various excellencies panegyric might diſplay 
in the warmeſt terms, without being charged 
with, extravagance, the Exorlen ſettlements 
in the EasT IxDIEs are indebted 65 an 
inſtirution which has already exhibited. ſpe- 
cimens of profound reſearch, of bold. inveſ- 
. tigation, and of happy illuſtration, in va- 
rious ſubjects. of literature; ;—ſubjects which, 
until the preſent times, had not. exerciſed 


the 
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PREFAER 
the rente of EVESPE AND; but ies, 
being produced to publick notice, will en- 
large the bounds of knowledge, increaſe the 
ſtock of information, and furniſh materials 


for future Philoſophers, Biographers, and 


Hiſtorians: 


Tnar ſo much has been already atchiev- 


ed by an infant Society, will be a ſubje& of 


ſurprize to thoſe who. have not conſidered 
the powers of genius and induſtry to over- 
come obſtacles. From what has already ap- 
peared at CALCUTTA, a judgment may be 
formed of what may hereafter be expected. 
The ſtores of Oriental Literature being now 
acceſſible to thoſe who have ability to make 


a proper uſe of them, intelligence hitherto 


locked up, it may be hoped, will delight 


and inform the enquirers after the Hittory, 


P WW B F A C E. 
Antiquities; Arts „ Sciences and Literature of 
ASIA: 

Two Volumes of the Society's Tranſac- 
tions have been already publiſhed; but theſe 
have been ſo ſparingly diſtributed in GREAT 
BR1TAIN that few have had the opportunity 
of being informed of their contents, or of 


judging of their value. This circumſtance 


had induced the Editor to ſelect the contents 
of the preſent volumes from them and the 
Aſiatic Miſcellany, for the amuſement and in- 


ſtruction of the publick. They are ſuch as 


will confer honour on their authors, and af- 
ford entertainment to their readers. They 
contain a noble ſpecimen of the talents of our 
countrymen inhabiting a diſtant quarter of 


the globe, employing themſelves ſedulouſly 
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1 
and honourably in extending the credit and 


eſtabliſhing the reputation of BRI Tos in new 


and unexplored regions of Science and Li- 


terature. 
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DISSERTATIONS 

| on THE 
HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES, 

ARTS, SCIENCES, and LITERATURE, 


Oy as OI 


DISSERTATION I. 


ON THE 


'GODS' or GREECE, ITALY, axD INDIA; 


WRITTEN IN MDCCLXXXIV. 


TE cannot juſtly conclude, by arguments 

V Y preceding the proof of facts, that one 
idolatrous people muſt have borrowed their 
deities, rites, and tenets from another ; ſince 
Gods of all ſhapes and dimenſions may be framed 


by the boundleſs powers of imagination, or by the 
frauds and follies of men, in countries never 
connected; but when features of reſemblance, 


too ſtrong to have been accidental, are obſerv- 
able in different ſyſtems of polytheiſm, without 
fancy or prejudice to colour them and improve 
the likeneſs, we can ſcarce help believing, that 


ſome connection has immemorially ſubſiſted be- 


tween the ſeveral nations who have adopted them: 
TT B -ſ 


* ON THE GODS OF GREECE, 


it is my deſign in this eſſay to point out ſuch a re- 
ſemblance between the popular worſhip of the old 
Greeks and Italians and that of the Hindus; nor 


can there be room to doubt of a great ſimilarity 


beween their ſtrange religions and that of Egypt, 
China, Perſia, Phrygia, Phenice, Syria; to which, 
perhaps we may ſafely add ſome of the fouthern 
kingdoms and even iflands of America; while the 
Gothick ſyſtem, which prevailed in the northern 
regions of Europe, was not merely ſimilar to 
thoſe of Greece and Italy, but almoſt the ſame 


in another dreſs with an embroidery of images 


apparently Aſiatick. From all this, if it be ſa- 
tisfactorily proved, we may infer a general union 
or affinity between the moſt diſtinguiſned inhabi- 


tants of the primitive world at the time when 


they deviated, as they did too early deviate, from 
the rational adoration of the only true Gop. 


THERE ſeem to have been four principal ſources 


of all mythology. I. Hiſtorical, or natural, truth 
has been perverted into fable by ignorance, ima- 
gination, flattery, or ſtupidity; as a king of 


Crete, whoſe tomb had been diſcovered in that 
iſland, was conceived to have been the God of 
Olympus, and Minos, a legiſlator of that country, 
to have been his ſon, and to hold a ſupreme ap- 


pellate juriſdiction over departed ſouls: hence too 
probably flowed the tale of CAbuus, as BocHAR r 
learnedly traces it; hence beacons or volcanoes 
became one-eyed giants and monſters vomiting 
flames; and two rocks, from their appearance to 
mariners in certain poſitions, were fuppoſed to 
cruſh all veſſels attempting to paſs between them ; 
of which idle fictions many other inſtances might 
be collected from the Odyſſey and the various 


Argonautick poems. The leſs we ſay of Fulian 


ſtars, deifications of princes or warriors, altars 
_ raiſed, with thoſe of ApoLLo, to the baſeſt of men, 
0 and 
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ITALY, AND. INDIA« , 
and divine titles beſtowed on ſuch wretches as 


Carvs OcraviAxus, the leſs we ſhall expoſe the 
infamy of grave ſenators and fine poets, or the 


brutal folly of the low multitude; but we may be 
aſſured, that the mad apotheoſis of truly great 


men, or of little men falſely called great, has been 
the origin of groſs idolatrous errors in every part 
of the pagan world. II. The next ſource of them 
appears to have been a wild admiration of the 


heavenly bodies, and, after a time, the ſyſtems 
and calculations of aſtronomers : hence came a 


conſiderable portion of Egyptian and Grecian fa- 


ble; the Sabian worſhip in Arabia; the Perſian 
types and emblems of Mihr or the ſun, and the 
far-extended adoration of the elements and the 


powers of nature; and e all the ar- 


tificial Chronology of the Chineſe and Indians, with 
the invention of demigods and heroes to fill the 
vacant niches in their extravagant 'and imaginary 
periods. III. Numberleſs divinities have been 


created ſolely by the magic of poetry; whoſe 


eſſential buſineſs is to perſonify the moſt abſtract 
notions,” and to place a nymph or a genius in 
every grove and almoſt in every flower: hence 


Hygieia and + Faſo, health and remedy, are the 


poetical daughters of AscuLaeius, who was ei- 
ther-a diſtinguiſhed phyſician, or medical {kill 
perſonified ; - and hence Chloris, or verdure, 1s 
married to the Zephyr. IV. The metaphors and 


allegories of moraliſts and metaphyſicians have 
been alſo very fertile in Deities ; of which a thou- 


ſand examples might be adduced from PLAro, 
Cicero, and the inventive commentators on Ho- 
MER in their pedigrees of the Gods, and their fa- 
bulous leſſons of morality : the richeſt and nobleſt 
ſtream from this abundant fountain is the charm- 
ing philoſophical tale of Ps VHR, or the Progre/s 
of the Soul; than which, to my taſte, a more 
7 15 B 2 ED beautiful, 


4 ON THE cops OF GREECE, 


beautiful, ſublime, and well-ſupported allegory 
was never produced by the wiſdom and ingenuity 
of man. Hence alſo the Indian Ma YA, Or, as the 


T V5 


« firſt inclination of the Godhead to diverſify 


* himſelf (ſuch is their phraſe) by creating 


ee worlds,“ is feigned to be the mother'of univer- 
fal nature, and of all the inferior Gods; as a 


Caſbmirian informed me when I aſked him, why = 


Ca'ma, or Love, was repreſented as her ſon; but 
the word MA vA, or delufion, has a more ſubtile 


and recondite ſenſe in the Vedänta philoſophy, 


where it ſignifies the 9 of perceptions, whe- 
ther of ſecondary or of primary qualities, which 
the Deity was believed by EPIcHARMus, PLA ro, 
and many truly pious men, to riſe by his omni- 
preſent ſpirit in the minds of his creatures, but 
which had not, in their Arens wn 0 exiſtence 
independent of mind. ; 


In drawing a parallel Linden 4 the Gods of the 
Indian and European heathens, from whatever 


ſource they were derived, I ſhall remember, that 
nothing is leſs favourable to inquiries after truth 
than a ſyſtematical ſpirit, and ſhall call to mind 
the ſaying of a Hindu writer, that whoever ob- 
< ſtinately adheres to any ſet of opinions, may 
ce bring himſelf to believe that the freſheſt ſandal- 
« wood is a flame of fire: this will effectually 


prevent me from inſiſting that ſuch a God of 


India was the Jupiter of Greece; ſuch,” the 
 APoLLo; ſuch, the Mexcury+ in fact, fince all 


the cauſes of polytheiſm contributed largely to the 


aſſemblage of Grecian divinities (though Bacon 
reduces them all to refined allegories, and NRW- 
rom to a poetical diſguiſe of true hiſtory), we find 


many Joves, many APOLLOS, many MkERCURIES, 
with diſtinct attributes and capacities; nor fhall 1 


n to ſuggeſt more, than that, in one capa- 
city 
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"ITALY, AND INDIA: - 8 


city or another, there exiſts a ſtriking ſimilitude 
between the chief objects of worſhip in ancient 
Greece or Hal and in the very Intereſting country 


which we now inhabit. 
THz compariſon which I proceed to lay before 


you, muſt needs be very ſuperficial, partly from 
my ſhort reſidence in Hindu/tan, partly from my 
want of complete leiſure for literary amuſements, 


but principally becauſe I have no European book to 


refreſh my memory of old fables, except the con- 
ceited, though not unlearned, work of Powey, 


entitled T he Pantheon, and that ſo miſerably tranſ- 


| lated, that it can hardly be read with patience. 
A thouſand more ſtrokes of reſemblance might, I 
am ſure, be collected by any who ſhould with that 
view peruſe Hesrop, Hycinvs, CornuTvs, and 


the other mythologiſts; or, which would be a 


ſhorter and a pleaſanter way, ſhould be ſatisfied 
with the very elegant Sntagmala of LILius 
GIN AL pus. 


D1sqQu1s1TIONS concerning the manners and 
conduct of our ſpecies in early times, or indeed 


at any time, are always curious at leaſt and 


amuſing ; but they are highly intereſting to ſuch 


as can ſay of themſelves with CHREMES in the 


play, We are men, and take an intereſt in all 


that relates to mankind :” They may even be of 


ſolid importance in an age when ſome intelligent 
and virtuous perſons are inclined to doubt the au- 
thenticity of the accounts, delivered by Moszs, 


concerning the primitive world; fince no modes 


or ſources of reaſoning can be unimportant which 


have a tendency to remove ſuch doubts. Either 


the firſt eleven chapters of Genęſis, all due allow- 
ances being made for a figurative Faſtern ſtyle, 


are true, or the whole fabrick of our national reli- 


gion is falſe; a concluſion which none of us, I 
truſt, would wiſh to be drawn. I, who caunot 
help 
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6 on THE GODS OF GREECE, 
help believing the divinity of the Mzs81an, from 


the undiſputed antiquity and manifeſt completion 
of many propheſies, eſpecially thoſe of Is a1an, 


in the only perſon recorded by hiſtory to whom 
they are applicable, am obliged of courſe to be- 
lieve the ſanctity of the venerable books, to which 


that dd $60 refers as genuine: but it is not 
the truth o 


weeded my mind from a capital error, and pro- 
miſe to ſtand among the foremoſt in aſſiſting to 
circulate the truth, which he has aſcertained. 


After ſuch a declaration, I cannot but perſuade 
myſelf, that no candid man will be diſpleaſed if, 


in the courſe of my work, I make as free with any 
arguments that he may have advanced, as I ſhould 


really defire him to do with any of mine that he 
may be diſpoſed to controvert. Having no ſyſtem 
of my own to maintain, I ſhall not purſue a very 
regular method, but ſhall take all the Gods, of 
whom I diſcourſe, as they happen to preſent 
themſelves; beginning, however, like the Ro- 
mans and the Hindus, with Janus or Gane'sa. 


Tun titles and attributes of this old Halian 
deity are fully compriſed in two choriambick 


. verſes of SULPITIUs; and a farther account of 


him from Ovip would here be ſuperfluous : 


Jane pater, Jane /uens, dive biceps, biformis, 
O cate rerum ſator, O principium deorum ! 


© Father Jawvs, all-beholding Janus, thou divinity with 


two heads, and with two forms; O ſagacious planter of all 
«© things, and leader of deities! -  ' © | 


He 


our national religion, as ſuch, that I 
have at heart; it is truth itſelf; and if any cool 
unbĩaſſed reaſoner will clearly convince me that 
Moss drew his narrative through Egyptian con- 
duits from the primeval fountains of Indian litera- 
ture, I ſhall eſteem him as a friend for having 
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to be under his guidance, and opened with ; ug 
ſolemnity by the conſuls inaugurated in his 


ITALY, AND INDIA, F, 
Hz was the God, we ſee, of Wiſdom; whence 


he is repreſented on coins with two, and on the 
Hetruſcan image found at Faliſci with four faces ; 


emblems of prudence and circumſpection: thus 
is Gant'sA, the God of Wiſdom in Hinduſtan, 


painted with an Elephant's head, the ſymbol of 
ſagacious diſcernment, and attended by a favourite 


rat, which the Indians conſider as a wiſe and pro- 


vident animal. His next great character, (the 


plentiful ſource of many ſuperſtitious uſages) was 
that, from which he is emphatically ſtyled e Fa- 

ther, and which the ſecond verſe before cited more 
fully expreſſes, he origin and founder of all things : 
whence this notion aroſe, unleſs from a tradition 
that he firſt built ſhrines, raiſed altars, and inſti- 


tuted ſacrifices, it is not eaſy to conjecture; hence 


it came, however, that his name was invoked be- 
fore any other God; that, in the old ſacred 
rites, corn and wine, and, in later times, incenſe 


alſo, were firſt offered to Janus; that the doors 
or entrances to private houſes were called Januæ, 


and any pervious paſſage or thoroughfare, in the 
plural number, Jani, or with two beginnings ; 
that he was repreſented holding a rod, as guardian 


of ways, and a key, as opening, not gates only, 


but all important works and affairs of mankind ; 
that he was thought to preſide over the morning, 


or beginning of day; that, although the Roman 


year began regularly with March, yet the eleventh 


month, named Januarius, was conſidered as fr/? 


of the twelve, whence the whoie year was ſuppoſed 


ne, 


where his ſtatue was decorated on that occaſion. 


with freſh laurel ; and, for the ſame reaſon, a fo- 
lemn denunciation of war, than which there can 
hardly be a more momentous national act, was 
made by the military conſul's opening the RO 

is 
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his temple with all the pomp of his magiſtracy. 
The twelve altars and twelve chapels of Janus 
might either denote, according to the general 
opinion, that he leads and governs twelve months, 
or that, as he ſays of himſelf in Ovid, all entrance 
and acceſs muſt be made through him to the prin- 
cipal Gods, who were, to a proverb, of the ſame 
number. We may add, that Janus was imagined 


to preſide over infants at their birth, or the be- 


ginning of life. | = 
THE Indian divinity has preciſely the ſame cha- 
racter: all ſacrifices and religious ceremonies, all 
addrefles even to ſuperior Gods, all ſerious com- 
poſitions in writing, and all worldly affairs of mo- 
ment; are begun by pious Hindus with an invoca- 
tion of GANE SA; a word compoſed of 7/a, the 
governor or leader, and gan a, or a company of 
deities, nine of which companies are enumerated 
in the Amarcsſh. Inſtances of opening buſineſs 
auſpiciouſſy by an ejaculation to the Janvs of 
India (if the lines of reſemblance here traced will 


juſtify me in ſo calling him) might be multiplied 


with eaſe. Few books are begun without the 


words ſalutation to GANE's, and he is firſt invoked 
by the Br4hmans, who conduct the trial by ordeal, 


or perform the ceremony of the h5ma, or ſacrifice 
to fire. M. SonNNERaT repreſents him as highly 
' revered on the coaſt of Coromandel; where the 


Indians (he ſays) would not on any account build 


A houſe without having placed on the ground an 
image of this deity, which they ſprinkle with oil 
and adorn every day with flowers; they ſet up 


<« his figure in all their temples, in the ſtreets, in 


© the high roads, and in open plains at the foot 
e of ſome tree; ſo that perſons of all ranks may 
„ invoke him before they undertake any buſineſs, 
and travellers worſhip him before they proceed 
on their journey.” To this I may add, from 
0 | Pe my 


. v AS * . 
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4 my own obſervation, that in the commodious and 
F uſeful town which now riſes at Dharmaranya or 
FW Gaya, under the auſpices of the active and bene- 


volent Thomas Law, Eſq; collector of Rotas, 
every new-built houſe, agreeably to an immemo- 
rial uſage of the Hindus, has the name of Ganz'sa 
ſuperſcribed on its door ; and, in the old town, 
his image is placed over the gates of the tem- 
les. 
F W come now to SATURN, the oldeſt of the 
| Pagan Gods, of whoſe office and actions much is 
recorded. The jargon of his being the ſon of 
Earth and of Heaven, who was the ſon of the Sky 
and the Day, is purely a confeſſion of ignorance 
who were his parents or who his predeceſſors; and 
there appears more ſenſe in the tradition ſaid to be 
= ® mentioned by the inquiſitive and well-informed 
* PLAro, © that both Sa rugx, or Time, and his 
* confort CYBELE, or the Earth, together with 
« their attendants, were the children of Ocean 
and Tris, or, in leſs poetical language, 
ſprang from the waters of the great deep.” 
Ckkxs, the goddeſt of harveſts, was, it ſeems, 
their daughter; and VIRGIL deſcribes © the mo- 
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ther and nurſe of all as crowned with turrets, 
5 * in a car drawn by lions, and exulting in her 
4 * hundred grand-ſons, all divine, all inhabitin 
X & ſplendid celeſtial manſions.” As the God of 
EE time, or rather as Time itſelf perſonified, SATURN 
1 was uſually painted by the heathens holding a 
bY ſcythe in one hand, and in the other a ſnake with 
3 its tail in its mouth, the ſymbol of perpetual cycles 
= and revolutions of ages : he was often repreſented 
= - in the act of devouring years, in the form of 
1 children, and, ſometimes, encircled by the ſeaſons 
= - appearing like boys and girls. By the Latins he 


was named SATUNNUs ; and the moſt ingenious 
etymology of that word is given by FesTus the 
* _ grammarian ; 
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grammarian ; who traces it, by a learned analo 
to many ſimilar names, & fatu, from planting, 
becauſe, when he reigned in Faly, he introduced bY, 
and improved agriculture : byt his diſtinguiſhing = 
; character, which explains, indeed, all his other = * 
titles and functions, was expreſſed allegorically by 1 
the ſtern of a ſhip or galley on the reverſe of his 
ancient coins; for which Ovip aſſigns a very un? 
ſatisſactory reaſon, © becauſe the divine ſtranger : 
* arrived in a ſhip. on the Halian coaſt; as if he | 
could have been expected on horſe- back, or hover- 7 
ing through the air. TONE | 
TRE account, quoted by Pomey from ALEx- 3 
AN DER PoLyYnisToR, caſts a clearer light, if it Y 
really came from genuine antiquity, on the whole 
tale of Sa run; that he predicted an extra- 
ordinary fall of rain, and ordered the conſtruc- 
<« tion of a veſſel, in which it was neceſſary to ſe- 
© cure men, beaſts, birds, and reptiles from a 
« general inundation.“ . 
Now it ſeems not eaſy to take a cool review of 
all theſe teſtimonies concerning the birth, kindred, 1 
offspring, character, occupations, and entire life 3 
of SATURN, without affenting to the qpinion of 1 
BocnarrT, or admitting it at leaſt to be highly 
probable, that the fable was raiſed on the true 
hiſtory of Noan ; from whoſe flood a new period 
of time was computed, and a new ſeries of ages 
may be ſaid to have ſprung ; who poſe freſh, and, 
as it were, newly born from the waves; whoſe. 
wife was in fact the univerſal mother, and, that the 
earth might ſoon be repeopled, was early bleſſed 
with numerous and flouriſhing deſcendants: if 
we produce, therefore, an Indian king of divine 
birth, eminent for his piety and beneficence, 
whoſe ſtory ſeems evidently to be that of Noan 
diſguiſed by Aſſatick fiction, we may ſafely offer a 
conjecture, that he was alſo the ſame . 
OP wit 
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with SATURN. This was Mzru, or SarvAv- 


RATA, Whoſe patronymick name was Vaivas- 
waTA, or Child of the Sun; and whom the 


Indians believed to have reigned over the whole 
world in the earlieſt age of their chronology, but 


to have reſided in the country of Drevira, on the 
coaſt of the Eaſtern Indian Peninſula : the follow- 
ing narrative of the principal event in his life I 


have literally tranſlated from the Bh4gavat ; and 


it is the ſubject of the firſt Purina, entitled that 
of the Matſya, or Fiſh. 


© Dzs1rING the preſervation of herds, and of 


Brãbmans, of genii and virtuous men, of the 


© Vedas, of law, and of precious things, the lord 


of the univerſe aſſumes many bodily apes 3 but, 


though he pervades, like the . a variety of 


© beings, yet he is himſelf unvaried, ſince he has 


© no quality ſubject to change. At the cloſe of 
* the laſt Calpa, there was a general deſtruction 
* occaſioned by the fleep of Bxaima'; whence 


© his creatures in different worlds were "drown&d 


in a vaſt ocean. BraAHnma,, being inclined to 
* ſlumber, deſiring repoſe after a lapſe of ages, 


© the ſtrong demon Havacki va came near him, 


s and ſtole the Vedas, which had flowed from his 


lips. When Hen, the preſerver of the uni- 
verſe, diſcovered this deed of the Prince of 


© Dinavas, he took the ſhape of a minute fiſh, 
called /ap*hari. A holy king, named SATYAv- 
© RATa, then reigned; a ſervant of the ſpirit, 
© which moved on the waves, and ſo devout, that 


© water was his only ſuſtenance. He was the 
child of the Sun, and, in the preſent Calpa, is 


© inveſted by Nara'yan in the office of Meni 
© by the name of SRA DDHAD E vA, or the God 
* of Obſequies. One day, as he was making a 
£ libation in the river Critamal2, and held water in 
the palm of his hand, he perceived a ſmall fiſh 
* moving 
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* moving in it. The king of Dravira immedi. 
a ately dropped the fiſh into the river together with 
© the water, which he had taken from it; when 
© the /ap'har} thus pathetically addreſſed the bene - 

* yolent monarch: © How: canſt thou, O king, 
* who ſhoweſt affection to the oppreſſed, leave me 
“in this river-water, where I am too weak to re- 
* fiſt the monſters of the ſtream, who fill me with 
* dread?” He, not knowing who had aſſumed 
© the form of a fiſh, applied his mind to the pre- 
_ © ſervation of the ſap hard, both from good-nature 
* and from regard to his own ſoul ; and, having 
* heard its very ſuppliant addreſs, he kindly placed 
it under his protection in a ſmall vaſe full of 
© water ; but, in a ſingle night, its bulk was ſo 
* increaſed, that it could not be contained in the 
* jar, and thus again addreſſed the illuſtrious 
Prince: I am not pleaſed with living miſera- 
e bly in this little vaſe ; make me a large manſion, 
“ where 1 may dwell in comfort.” * The king, 
© removing it thence, placed it in the water of a 
© ciſtern; but it grew three cubits in leſs hen 
fifty minutes, and ſaid: * O king, it pleaſes me 
“ not to ſtay vainly in this narrow ciſtern: ſince 
ce thou haſt granted me an aſylum, give me 
_* a ſpacious habitation.” He then removed it, 
* and placed it in a pool, where, having ample 
* ſpace around its body, it became a fiſh of conſi- 
derable ſize. © This abode, O king, is not 
* convenient for me, who muſt ſwim at large in 
e the waters: exert thyſelf for my ſafety, and re- 
« move me to a deep lake.” Thus addrefled, the 

© plous monarch threw the ſupplant into a Jake, 
and when it grew of equal bulk with that piece 
of water, he caſt the vaſt fiſh into the ſea. When 
the fiſh was thrown into the waves, he thus 
© again ſpoke to SATYAVRATA : © Here the 
* horned ſharks, and other monſters of great 
" itrepgth 
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ei ſtrength will devour me; thou ſhouldit not, 
&« O yaliant man, leave me in this ocean.” Thus 
© repeatedly deluded by the fiſh, who had addreſ- 
© ſed him with gentle words, the king ſaid: 
te Who art thou, that beguileſt me in that aſſumed 
4e ſhape? Never before have I ſeen or heard of ſo 

& prodigious an inhabitant of the waters, who, 
« like thee, has filled up, in a ſingle day, a lake 
an hundred leagues in circumference. Surely, 
te thou art BHacavar, who appeareſt before me; 


the great HERI, whoſe dwelling was on the 


e waves; and who now in compaſſion to thy ſer- 
ce vants, beareſt the form of the natives of the 
6c deep. Salutation and praiſe to thee, O firſt 
ec male, the lord of creation, of preſervation, of 


* deſtruction! Thou art the higheſt object, O 


ce ſupreme ruler, of us thy adorers, who piouſly 


* ſeek thee. All thy deluſive deſcents in this 


« world give exiſtence to various beings : yet I 
«am anxious to know, for what cauſe that ſhape 

ce has been aſſumed by thee. Let me not, O lotos- 
«eyed, approach in vain the feet of a deity, 
ce whoſe perfect benevolence has been extended to 
«all; when thou haſt ſhown us to our amaze- 
« ment the appearance of other' bodies, not in 
« reality exiſting, but ſucceſlively exhibited.” 
The lord of the univerſe, loving the pious man 
© who thus implored him, and intending to pre- 
* ſerve him from the ſea of deſtruction, cauſed by 
the deprevity of the age, thus told him how he 


was to act. In ſeven days from the preſent 


e time, O thou tamer of enemies, the three 
" worlds will be plunged in an ocean of death ; 
„ but, in the midſt of the deſtroying waves, 4 
4 large veſſel, ſent by me for thy uſe, ſhall ſtand 
« before thee. Then ſhalt thou take all medicinal 


„ herbs, all the variety of ſeeds, and, accompa- 


* nied by ſeven ſaints, encircled by pairs of all 
5 brute 


[ 
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e brute animals, thou ſhalt enter the ſpacious ark; 


te and continue in it, ſecure from the flood, on 


* one immenſe ocean without light, except the 
ec“ radiance'of thy holy companions. When the 
_ © ſhip ſhall be agitated by an impetuous wind, 
thou ſhalt faſten it with a large ſea-ſerpent on 
© my horn; for I will be near thee; 17 


e the veſſel, with thee and thy attendants, 


J will remain on the ocean, O chief of men, 
& until a night of Bx AHMA“ ſhall. be completely 
ended. Thou ſhalt then know my true great- 
„ neſs, rightly named the ſupreme God- head; by 
my favour, all thy queſtions ſhall be anſwered, 
„and thy mind abundantly iaſtruted.” Hex, 
having thus directed the monarch, diſappeared 
© and SATYAVRATA humbly. waited for the time, 
© which the ruler of our ſenſes had appointed. 
The pious king, having ſcattered toward the 
© Eaſt the pointed blades of the graſs darbha, 
and turning his face toward the North, ſat me- 


ditating on the feet of the God, who had borne 


© the form of a fiſh, The ſea overwhelming its 
© ſhores, deluged the whole earth; and it was 
© ſoon perceived to be augmented by ſhowers 


from immenſe clouds. He, ſtill meditating on 


© the command of BRHAGAVAT, ſaw the ' veſſel 
© advancing, and entered it with the chiefs of 
* Brihmans, having carried into it the medicinal 
© creepers, and conformed to the directions of 
< Heri. The ſaints thus addrefled him: O 


« king, meditate on CRSAVA; who will, ſurely, 


ce deliver us from this danger, and grant us proſ- 
„ perity.”” The God, being invoked by the mo- 
©* narch, appeared again diſtinctly on the vaſt 
ocean in the form of a fiſh, blazing like gold, 
extending a million of leagues, with one ſtupen- 
* dous horn; on which the king, as he had be- 
fore been commanded by Her, tied the hip 
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e with a cable made of a vaſt ſerpent, and happy 
© in his preſervation, ſtood praiſing the deſtroyer 
© of Mavyu. When the monarch had finiſhed 
his hymn, the primeval male, Byacavar, who 
© watched for his ſafety on the great expanſe of 
© water, ſpoke aloud to his own divine eſſence, 
© pronouncing a ſacred Purina, which contained 
© the rules of the Sanc' hya philoſophy : but it was 


© an infinite myſtery, to be concealed within the 
© breaſt of SA TYAVRATA; who, ſitting in the veſlel 


* with the faints, heard the principle of the ſoul, 


the Eternal Being, proclaimed by the preſerving 
power. Then HER, riſing together with 
© Bxa'HMa from the deſtructive deluge, which 


© was abated, flew the demon Havacrrva, and 


© recovered the ſacred books. SATYAVRATA, in- 


* ſtruQted in all divine and human knowledge, 
was appointed in the preſent Calpa, by the favour 
of VisHNu, the ſeventh Menu, ſurnamed 
© VAIVASWATA : but the appearance of a horned 
* fiſh to the religious monarch was Maya, or de- 
luſion; and he who ſhall devoutly hear this im- 
© portant allegorical narrative, will be delivered 


from the bondage of fin.” 


Tris epitome of the firſt Indian Hiſtory that is 
now extant, appears to me very curious and 
very important; for the ſtory, though whimſi- 
cally dreſſed up in the form of an allegory, ſeems 
to prove a priineval tradition in this country of 
the univerſal deluge deſcribed by Moss, and fixes 
conſequently the time, when the genuine Hindu 
Chronology actually begins. We find, it is true, 
in the Purdn, from which the narrative is extract- 


ed, another deluge, which happened towards the 


cloſe of the third age, when YUBnisHTH'iR was 
labouring under the perſecution. of his inveterate 
foe DVR HO DAN, and when CHRIHNA, who 
had recently become incarnate for the purpoſe of 

ſuccouring 


16 ON THE GODS OF GREECE, 
1 the pious and of deſtroying the wicked; 
was performing wonders in the country of 


Mat'hurz; but the ſecond flood was merely local, 
and intended only to affect the people of Vraja - 


they, it ſeems, had offended IN DRA, the God of 


the firmament, by their enthuſiaſtic adoration of 
the wonderful child, who lifted up the moun- 
„ tain Goverdhena as if it had been a flower, and 
te by ſheltering all the herdſmen and ſnhepherdeſſes 


from the ſtorm, convinced Ix DRA of his ſupre- 


+ oh 


* macy.” That the Satya, or (if we may venture 


ſo to call it) the Saturnian age, was in truth the 


age of the general flood, will appear from a cloſe 
examination of the ten Avatars, or Deſcents, of 
the deity in his capacity of preſerver ; ſince of 
the four, which are declared to have happened in 
the Satyayug, the three firſt apparently relate to 
ſome ſtupendous convulſion of our globe from 


the fountains of the deep, and the fourth exhibits 
the miraculous puniſhment of pride and impiety. 
Firſt, as we have ſhown, there was, in the opinion 


of the Hindus, an interpoſition of Providence to 
preſerve a devout perſon and his family (for all 
the Pandits agree, that his wife, though not 

named, muſt be underſtood to have been ſaved 
with him) from an inundation, by which all the 
wicked were deſtroyed ; next, the power of the 
deity deſcends in the form of a Boar, the ſymbol 
of ſtrength, to draw up and ſupport on his tuſks 
the whole earth, which had'been ſunk beneath the 
ocean; thirdly, the ſame power is repreſented as 


a tcrtoi/e ſuſtaining the globe, which had been 
convulled by the violent aſſaults of demons, while 


the Gods churned the ſea with the mountain Man- 
dar, and forced it to diſgorge the ſacred things 
and animals, together with the water of life, 


which it had ſwallowed. Theſe three ſtories re- 


late, I think, to the ſame event, ſhadowed by a 
| moral, 
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gory; and all three ſeem connected with the hi- 


erogliphical ſculptures of the old- Egyptians, The 


fourth Avatar was a lion iſſuing from a burſting | 


column of marble to devour a blaſpheming mo- 
narch, who would otherwiſe have ſlain his religi- 
ous ſon ; and of the remaining ſix, not one has 


the leaſt relation to a deluge: the three, which 


are aſcribed to the Tretdyug, when tyranny and 
irreligion are ſaid to have been introduced, were 
ordained for the overthrow of tyrants, or, their 


Dwdparyug, the incarnation of CrisHn a was 


partly for a ſimilar purpoſe, and partly with a 
view to thin the world of unjuſt and impious men, 
who had multiplied in that age, and began to 
| ſwarm on the approach of the Caliyug, or the age 
of contention and baſeneſs. As to Bupvas, he 
ſeems to have been a reformer of the doctrines 


contained in the Vedas ; and though his good-na- 
ture led him to cenſure thoſe antient books, be- 
cauſe they enjoined ſacrifices of cattle, yet he is 
admitted as the ninth Avatar even by the Brdh- 


mans of Cas, and his praiſes are ſung by the poet. 


natural types, giants with a thouſand arms formed 
for the molt extenſive oppreſſion; and, in the 


JaYaDEVa: his character is in many reſpects 


very extraordinary; but as an account of it be- 


longs rather to Hiſtory than to Mythology, it is 


reſerved for another Diſſertation. The tenth 
Avatir, we are told, is yet to come, and is ex- 
pected to appear mounted (like the crowned con- 


queror in the Apocalyps) on a white horſe with a 


cimeter blazing like a comet to mow down all in- 
corrigible and impenitent offenders, who ſhall 
then be on earth. : 

Tussk four Tags have ſo apparent an | affinity 
with the Grecian and Roman ages, that one origin 


may be naturally aſſigned to both 1yſtems : : the 
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firſt in both 3 is diſtinguiſhed as abounding in | old; 
though Satya mean truth and probity, which were 
found, if ever, in the times immediately follow- 
ing ſo tremendous an exertion / of the divine 
power as the deſtruction of mankind by a general 
deluge ; the next is charaQterifed -by fler, and 
the third by copper; though their uſual names 
allude' to Proportions imagined in each between 
vice and virtue: the preſent, or earthen, age 


feems more properly diſcriminated than by iron, as 


in antient Eurgpe;. fince that metal is not baſer or 


Teſs uſeful, though more common in our times, 
and conſequently leſs precious than copper; While 


mere earth conveys an idea of the loweſt degra- 
dation. We may here obſerve, that the true 


Hiſtory of the World ſeems obviouſly deviſible into 


four ages or periods; which may be called, firſt, 


the Diluvian or pureſt age; namely, the. times 


preceding the deluge, and thoſe ſucceeding it till 


the mad introduction of idolatry at Babel; next, 
the Patriarchal, or pure age; in which, indeed, 
there were mighty hanters of beaſts and of men, 


from the riſe of patriarchs in the family of SEM, 
to the fimultaneous eftabliſhment-of great em- 
pires by the deſcendants of his brother HA um; 
thirdly, the Mofaick, or leſs pure age, from the 


legation of Mosks, and during the time when 
his ordinances: were comparatively well-obſerved 


and uncorrupted; laſtly, the Prophetica! or im- 


pure, age, beginning with the vehement warnings 


given by the Prophets to apoſtate Kings and dege- 
nerate nations, but ſtill ſubſiſting and to ſubſiſt, 


until all genuine propheſies ſhall be fully accom- 
pliſhed. The duration of the hiſtorical ages muſt 


needs be very unequal and diſproportionate; 


while that of the Indian V ugs 1s diſpoſed ſo regu- 


larly and artificially, that it cannot be admitted as 


natural or probable : men do not become repro- 
bate 


1 
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bate in a geometrical progreſſion, or at the termi- 
nation of regular periods; yet ſo well proporti- 
oned are the Tygs, that even the length of human 
life is diminiſhed, as they advance, from an hun- 
4 dred thouſand years in a ſubdecuple ratio; and as 
# the number of principal Avatars in each decreaſes 
arithmetically from four, ſo the number of years 
in each decreaſes geometrically, and all together 
conſtitute the extravagant ſum of four million 
three hundred and twenty thouſand years ; which 
aggregate, multiplied by ſeventy-one, is the pe- 
riod in which every MEN is believed to preſide 
over the world. Such a period, one might con- 
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1 ceive, would have ſatisfied Axc HT aS, the mea- 
A ſurer of ſea and earth, and the numberer of their 


ſands, or Ax cHMED TES, who invented a notation 
that was capable of expreſſing the number of 
them; but the comprehenſive mind of an Indian 
chronologiſt has no limits; and the reigns of 
fourteen Menus are only a ſingle day of BRAH AA,, 
be fifty of which days have elapſed, according to the 
b Hindus, from the time of the Creation. That all 
7 this puerility, as it ſeems at firſt view, may be 
only an aſtronomical riddle, and allude to the ap- 
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18 parent revolution of the fixed ſtars, of which the 
Bräbmans made a myſtery, I readily admit, and 


am even inclined to believe; but ſo technical an 
arrangement excludes all idea of ſerious Hiſtory. 
I am ſenſible how much theſe remarks will ofend 
A the warm advocates for Indian antiquity ; but we 
muſt not ſacrifice truth to a baſe fear of giving 
_ offence. That the Vedas were actually written 
before the flood I ſhall never believe; nor can We 
infer from the preceding ſtory, that the learned 
Hindus believe it; for the allegorical ſlumber of 
8 Branm a” and the theft of the ſacted books mean 


* 2 only, in ſimpler language, that the human race was 
8 become corrupt ; but that the Vedas are very antient, 
. Ca and 


2 6 
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and far wider: than other Sanſcrit compoſitions, 1 
will venture to aſſert from my own examination 
of them, and a compariſon of their ſtyle with that 


of the Purans and the Dherma Sa/tra. A ſimilar 


compariſon juſtifies me in pronouncing, that the 
excellent law. book aſcribed to SWA'YAMBHUVA 
Menu, though not even pretended to have been 
written by him, is more antient than the BA 
GAVAT ; but that it was compoſed in the firſt age 


of the world, the Brahmans would find 1t hard to 


perſuade me; and the date, which has been 


aſſigned to it, does not appear in either of the 


two copies which ] poſſeſs, or in any other that 
has been collated for me: in fact, the ſuppoſed 
date is compriſed 1n a verſe which flatly contradicts 
the work itſelf; for it was not MeNu who com- 
poied the ſyſtem of law, by the command of his 
father BRAHMA, but a holy perſonage or demi- 
god, named BHRIGU, who revealed to men what 
Menu had delivered at the requeſt of him and 


other ſaints or patriarchs. In the Mdnava Sdftra, 


to conclude this digreſſion, the meaſure is ſo uni- 
form and melodious, and the ſtyle ſo perfectly 
Sanſcrit or Poliſhed, that the book muſt be more 
modern than the ſcriptures of Moss, in which 
the ſimplicity, or rather nakedneſs, of the Hebrew 
dialect, metre, and ſtyle, muſt convince every 
unbiaſſed man of their luperior antiquity. 


1 1gave etymologiſts, who decide every thing, 


to decide whether the word MEN, or in the no- 
minative caſe, Menus, has any connection with 
Miros, the Lawgiver, and ſuppoſed fon of Jovk: 
the Cretans, according to Dioporvs of Sicily, 
uſed to ſeign, that moſt of the great men who 


had been deified in return for the benefits which 


they had conferred on mankind, were born in 
their iſland ; and hence a doubt may be raiſed, 
whether Minos was really a Cretan, The Indian 
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legiſlator was the firſt, not the ſeventh Mev, or 


 SaTYaVRATA, whom! ſuppoſe to be the Sar uRN 


of Italy : part of SATUKN's character, indeed was 
that of a great lawgiver, . 


244 gerus indocile ac diſperſum montibus altis 
Compoſuit, legeſque dedit; 


and we may ſuſpect, that all the fourteen Menus 
are reducible to one, who was called Nun by the 
Arabs, and probably by the Hebreces, though we 
have diſgu' ſed his name by an improper pronun- 

ciation of it. Some near relation between the ſe- 
venth Mix and the Grecian Min. s may be in- 


ferred from the ſingular character of the Hindu 


God Yama; who was alſo a child of the Sun, 
and thence, named VaivaswaTa : he had too 
the ſame title with his brother Sza PDHAE VA; : 
another of his titles was DHERMARA JA, or 
King of Juſtice; and a third, PirriPet1, or 
Lord of the Patriarchs; but he is chiefly diſtin- 
guiſhed as judge of departed fouls ; for the Hindus 
believe, that when a ſoul leaves its body, it im- 
mediately repairs to Tamapur, or the city of 
YaMa, where it receives a juſt ſentence from him, 


and either aſcends to Stoerga, or the firſt heaven, 


or is driven down to Narac, the region of lerpents, 
or aſſumes on earth the form of ſome animal, un- 
leſs its offence had been ſuch, that it ought to be 


condemned to a vegetable, or even to a mineral, 


priſon. Another of his names is very remarkable: 
[ mean that of CALA, or ſinie, the idea of which 
is intimately blended with the characters of Sa- 
TURN and of Noa; for the name CROXOs has a 

nanifeſt affinity with the word chronos'; and a 
learned follower of LZERA TUSH afſures me, that 
in the books which the Behdins hold ſacred, men- 
tion is made of an wniver/al inundation, there 
named the deluge of Tin. 


Ir 
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Ir having been occaſionally obſerved, that 
Cones was the poetical daughter of SATU RN, 
we cannot cloſe this head without adding, that the 
Hindus alſo have their Goddeſs of Abundance, whom 
they uſually call Lacsam', and whom they con- 
ſider as the daughter (not of Meru, but) of 
BHRIGU, by whom the firſt Code of ſacred ordi- 
nances was promulgated : ſhe is alſo named 
PzpMAa” and Camara” from the facred LoTos or 
Nymphea ; but her moſt remarkable name is 
SRI, or, in the firſt caſe, Sr1s; which has a re- 
ſemblance to the Latin, and means fortune or 
proſperity. It may be contended, that, although 
LacsHmi may be figuratively called the CERES 21 
of Hinduſtan, yet any two or more idolatrous na- 4 
tions, who ſubſiſted by agriculture, might natu- 7 
rally conceive a Deity to preſide over their labours, 
without having the leak intercourſe with each 
other; but no reaſon appears, why two nations 
ſhould concur in ſuppoſing that Deity to be a fe-- 
male : one at leaſt of them would be more likely 
to imagine, that the Earth was a Goddeſs, and 
that the God of abundance rendered her fertile. 
Beſides, in very ancient temples near Gayd, we 
ſee images of LACHS MI, with full breaſts and a 
cord twilted under her arm like a horn of plenty, 
which look very much like the old Grecian and 
Roman figures of CEREs. 
4} Tur fable of SaTurN having Lhe thus ana- 
—_ lyſed, let us proceed to his deſcendants; and be- 
1 gin, as the Poet adyiſes, with JupirER, whoſe 
ſupremacy, thunder, and libertiniſm, every boy 
learns from Ovip ; while his great offices of Crea- 
tor, Prelerver, and Deſtroyer, are not generally 
conſidered in the ſyſtems of European mythology. 
The Romans had, as we have before obſerved, 
many JueL ERS, one of whom was only the Hir. 

Manent 
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mament perſonified, as Exx1Us any expreſſes 


wm 


nn 


Ahe, hoe ume candens men inst omnes Jovem. 
This sen or Dawregee; 1e the Nadin God 
of the viſible heavens, called Id DNA, or the King, 


and Divrsp RHI, or Lord of the” Sky, who has 
alſo the character of the Roman Ge uus, or Chief 


of the good ſpirits; but moſt of his epithets in 
Sanſcrit are the ſame with thoſe of the Ennian 
Jovx. His conſort is named Sach; his celef- 
tial city, Amarduum; his palace, Vaijayanta ; his 


garden, Nandana; his chief elephant, Arravar ; 
his charioteer, Matar; and lis weapon; Vajra, 
or the thunderbolt: he is the regent of winds and 


ſhowers, and, though the Eaſt is peculiarly under 
his care, yet his 3 is Meru, or the north 
pole allegorically repreſented as a mountain of gold 


and gems. With all his power he is conſidered as 


a ſubordinate Deity, and far inferior to the Indian 
Triad, BRAHMAN VISsHNU, and Mana Deva or 
Sev A who are three Vorm vf one and the ſame 
Godhead : thus the principal divinity of the 
Greeks and Latians, whom they called Zrus and 
JupirER with irregular inflexions Dios and Jovis, 
was not merely /u/mmator, the Thunderer, but, 
like the deſtroying power of India, Macyns D. 
Vos, UI. ron, GENITOR; like the preferving 
power, CoNSERVATOR, Sorik, Oprrulus, AL- 
for, RUMINUS;-- and like the creating power, 
the Giver of Life; an attribute, which | mention 
here on the authority of CornxuTus, a conſum- 
mate maſter of mythological learning. We are 
adviſed by PLA Tro himſelf to ſearch for the roots 
of Greek words in ſome barbarous, that is, foreign 
ſoil; but, ſince 1 look upon etymological COnjec- 
tures as a weak baſis for hiſtorical enquiries, - 


hardly 
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hardly dare ſuggeſt, that Zxv, Siv, and Jov, are 
the ſame ſyllable differently pronounced: it muſt, 
however be admitted, thai the Greeks having no 


palatial ig ma, Hike that of the Indians, might have 


expreſſed it by their zeta, and that the initial let- 
ters of zugon and jugum are (as the Inſtance 
proves) eaſily interchangeable... 
LeTr us now. deſcend, from theſe. general and 
introductory remarks, to ſome particular obſerva- 
tions on the reſemblance of Zxus or JurirgR to 
the triple divinity Vishnu, Siva, BRAUM A; for 
that is the order in which they are expreſſed by 
the letters A, U, and M, which coaleſce and form 
the myſtical word OM ; ; a word which never 
eſcapes the lips of a pious Hindu, who meditates on 
it in ſilence: whether the Egyplian ON, which is 
commonly ſuppoſed to mean the Sun, be the 
Sanſerit monoſyllable, J leave others to determine. 
It muſt always be remembered, that the learned 
Indians, as they are inſtructed by their own 
books, in truth acknowledge only One Supreme 
Being, whom they call BRAHMR, or THE GREAT 


ONE, in the neuter gender: they believe his Eſ- 


fence to be infinitely removed from the compre- 
henſion of any mind but his own; and they ſup- 
poſe him to manifeſt his power by the operation of 
his divine ſpirit, whom ey name Vismv&u, the 
Per vader, and NARA VAN, or Moving on the waters, 
both in the maſculine gender, whence he 1s often 
denominated the Firſt Male; and by this power 
they believe that the whole order of nature is pre- 
ſerved and ſupported ; but the Vedantis, unable to 
form a diſtinct idea of brute matter independent 
of mind, or to conceive that the work of dupreme 
Goodneſs was left a moment to itſelf, imagine 
that the Deity is ever preſent to his work, and 
conſtantly ſupports a ſeries of perceptions, which, 
in one ſenſe, they call i/[uſory, though they cannot 


but 


* 
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but admit he reality of all created forms, as far as 
the happineſs of creatures can be affected by them. 
When they conſider the divine power exerted in 
creating, or in giving exiſtence to that which 
exiſted not before, they call the Deity ER AUMA“ 
in the maſculine gender alſo; and when they view 
him in the light of Degroyer, or rather Changer 
of forms, they give him a thouſand names, of 
which Siva, sA or SARA, RupRA, HaRa, 
SamMBHv, and Mana DE vA or MahzE's , are the 
moſt common. The firſt operations of theſe three 
Powers are variouſly deſcribed in the different Pa- 
rãndas by a number of allegories, and from them 
we may deduce the Jonian, Philoſophy of primeval 
water, the doctrine of the Mundane Egg, and the 
veneration paid to the Nymphea,. or Lotos, which 
was anciently revered in Egypt, as it is at preſent 
in Hinduſtan, Tibet, and Nepl : the Tibetians are 
ſaid to embelliſh their temples and altars with it, 
and a native of Nepal made proſtrations before it 
on entering my ſtudy, where the fine plant and 
beautiful — . lay for examination. Mr Hot- 
WILL, in explaining his firſt plate, ſuppoſes 
Branma' to be floating on 2 leaf of bezel in the 
midſt of the abyſs; but it was manifeſtly intended 
- by a bad painter for a lotos-leaf, or for that of the 
Indian fig-tree; nor is the ſpecies of pepper, 
known in Bengal by the name of 7 ambula, and on 
the coaſt of Malabar by that of Betel, held ſacred, 
as he aflerts, by the Hindus, or neceſſarily culti- 
vated under the in! ſpection of Brahmans ; though 
as the vines are tender, all the plantations of them 
are carefully ſecured, and oucht to be cultivated 
by a particular tribe of Sddras, who are thence 
called Tembili's. 

"THAT water was the prinutive element and firſt 
work of the Creative Fower, is the uniform op . 
nion of the India: Philo! fophers ; but, as they 


give 
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give ſo particular an account of the general deluge 


and of the Creation, it can never be admitted, 
that their whole ſyſtem aroſe from traditions con- 
cerning the Flood only, and muſt appear indubi- 
table, that their doctrine is in part borrowed from 
the opening of Birgst or Genefis, than which a 
ſublimer paſſage from the firſt word to the laſt, 
never flowed or will low from any human pen: 
In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth. And the earth was void and waſte, 
and darkneſs was on the face of the deep, and 
Le the Spirit of Gop moved apon the face of the 
waters; and Gow ſaid: Let Light be—and 
Light was.” "The ſublimity of this paſſage is 
eonfiderabl diminiſhed by the Indian paraphraſe 
of it, with which Menu, the ſon of Branm a", 


degins his addreſs to the ſages, who conſulted him 


on the formation of the univerſe : © This world,” 
fays he, © was all darkneſs, undiſcernible, un- 
*« diſtinguiſhable, altogether as in a profound 


+ ſleep; till the ſelf-exiſtent inviſible God, mak- 


ing it manifeſt with five elements and other 
„ glorious forms, perfectly diſpelled the gloom. 


He, deſiring to raiſe up various creatures by an 


«* emanation from his own glory, firſt created the 
* weazers, and impreſſed them with a power of 
motion: by that power was produced a golden 
egg, blazing like a thouſand ſuns, in which 


„„ Was born BuAHN A- „ felf-exiſting, the great 


4 4 Parent of all rational Beings. The waters are 

** called nard, fince they are the offspring of 
*©NrRa (er18waRa); and thence was NA R- 
** A'YANA named, becauſe his firſt ajana, or 
© Moving, was on them. 

© THAT WHICH 18, the inviſible cauſe, evra; 
ſelf.exiſting, but unperceived, becoming maſcu- 
line from neuter, is celebrated among all crea- 
** tures by the name of BRAHMA. That God, 

| e having 
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yo * having dwelled in the Egg, through revolving 

<< years, Himſelf meditating on Himſelf divided 
« jt into two equal parts; and from thoſe halves 
formed the heavens and the earth, placing in 
ec the midſt the ſubtile ether, the eight points of 


ee the world, and the permanent receptacle ot 


„waters.“ 

To this curious deſcription; with which the 
Minava Saſtra begins, I cannot refrain from ſub- 
ning the four 79 which are the text of the 


Bbigavet, and are believed to have been pro- 


— by the Supreme Being to BRAU. !: the 
following verſion is moſt ſcrupulouſly literal. 

% Even I was even at firſt, not any other thing; 
that, which exiſts, unperceived; ſupreme: at- 
© terwards I AM THAT WHICH Is; ; and he, who 
66 * muſt remain, am J. 


„ Exckpr the FirsT Cath whnterer may 


appear, and may not appear, in the mind, 


tc know that to be the mind's MA a”, (or Delu- 
« fon) as light, as darkneſs. 

& As the great elements are in various beings, 
* entering, yet not entering (that is, pervading, 
not deſtroying), thus am | in them, yet not in 
© them. 

«© Even thus far may enquiry be made by him, 
« who ſeeks to know the principie of mind, in 
union and leparation, which muſt be uV R 
*© WHERE ALWAYS,” 

'W1LD and obſcure as theſe ancient ati aſt 
appear in a naked verbal tranſlation, it will per- 
haps be thought by many, that the poetry or my- 
thology of Greece or Lah aitord no conceptions 
more awfully > pear : yet the brevity 
and ſimplicity of the Moſaic diction are un- 
equalled. | 

As to the creation of the world, in the 15 195 
of the Romans, Ovi, who night naturally have 

been 
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been expected to deſcribe it with learning and 
elegance, leaves us wholly in the dark, which. 
the Gods was the actor in it: other Mythologiſts are 
Will more explicit; and we may rely on the authority 
118 of CorRnuTvs, that the old European heathens 
1 conſidered Jove (not the ſun of SaTUrn, but of 
i | the Ether, that is, of an unknown parent) as the 
| great Life-giver, and Father of Gods and Men; to 
which may be added the Orphean doctrine, pre- 
{| ſerved by Proctvs, that © the abyſs and empy- 
_ 2 “ reum, the earth and ſea, the Gods and Goddeſ. 


1 this character he correſponds with Br anma':; 
1 and, perhaps, with that God of the Babylonians 
1 (if we can rely on the account of their ancient 
1 religion), who, like BRAnhMA, reduced the uni- 
verle to order, and like BRAHM A , loft his head, with 
the blood of which new animals were inſtantly 
'F formed: I allude to the common itory, the mean- 
\'F ing of which I cannot diſcover, that Bxanuma"” 
. had five heads till one of them was cut off by 
\'F NARA VAN. 

Kt THAT, in another; capacity, Jove was the 
1 Helper and Supporter of all, we may collect from 


18 torms us, that his uſual name is a contraction of 
| Fuvans Pater; an etymology, which ſhews the 
idea entertained of his character, though we may 
Have ſome doubts of its accuracy. CALLIMACHUs, 
We Fares addreſſes him as the beflower of all good, 
d of ſecurity from grief; and, ſince neither wealth 
0 virtue, nor virtue without wealth, give 
_ e«-mplete happineſs, he prays, like a wiſe poet, for 
both. An Indian prayer for riches would be di- 
rected to Lacshuf, the wife of VisgNu, ſince 
the Hindu goddeiles are believed to be the powers 
of their reſpective lords: as to Cuves'Ra, the 
Indian PLUTUS, one of whoſe names in Paulaſtya, 
be is rev ered, indeed, as a magnificent Deity, re- 


ſiding 


e ſes, were produced by Zeus or JueiTer.” In 


1 1 his old Latin epithets, and from Cictro, who in- 


* 
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4 ding in the palace of Alacd, or borne through 


f the ſky in a ſplendid car named Puſhpaca, but is 
© __ manifeſtly ſubordinate, like the other leven Genii, 
y to the three principal Gods, or rather to the princi- 
* pal God conſidered in three capacities. As the foul 
of the world, or the pervading mind, ſo finely de- 
; ſcribed by VireiL, we ſee Jove repreſented by ſe- 
| veral Roman poets; and with great ſublimity by 
LuCAN in the known ſpeech of CaTo concerning 
the Ammonian oracle, © JupirER is, wherever we 
look, wherever we move.” This is preciſely the 
Indian idea of VisHNu, according to the four 
' verſes above exhibited; not that the Brahmans 
imagine their male Divinity to be the divine Eſence 
of the great one, which they declare to be wholly 
incomprehenſible ; but, ſince the power of pre- 
ſerving created things by a ſuperintending Provi- 
dence, belongs eminently to the Godhead, they 
hold that power to exiſt tranſcendently in the pre- 
ſerving member of the Triad, whom they ſuppole 
to be EVERY WHERE ALWAYS, not in ſubſtance, 
but in ſpirit and energy: here, however, I ſpeak 
of the Vaiſhnava's ; for the Saiva's aſcribe a fort 
of pre-eminence to SIva, whoſe attributes are 
nov to be conciſely examined. on 
* Ir was in the capacity of Avenger and De- 
ſtroyer, that Jovs encountered and overthrew the 
Titans and Giants, whom Tyenon, BRIAREus, 
Tirvos, and the reſt of their fraternity, led 
againſt the God of Olympus ; to whom an Eagle 
brought /ightning and thunderbolts during the war- 
fare: thus, in a ſimilar conteſt between Siva and 
the Daityas, or children of Diri, who frequently 
rebelled againſt heaven, BRAHMA“ is believed to 
have preſented the God of Deſtruction with fery 
ſhafts. One of the many poems entitled R4mayan, 
1 the laſt book of which has been tranſlated into 
+ Italian, contains an extraordinary dialogue be- 
„ (Ween 
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tween the crow Bhuſbunda, and a rational Eagle, 
named GarvuDa, who is often painted with the 
face of a beautiful youth and the body of an ima- 
ginary bird; and one of the eighteen Puranas 
bears his name and comprizes his whole hiſtory. 
M. SoNNERAT informs us, that VisHNvu 1s repre- 
ſented in ſome places riding on the GAR UD, 
which he ſuppoſes to be the Pondicheri Eagle of 
Br1ss0Nw, eſpecially as the Brahmans of the Coaſt 
highly venerate that claſs of birds, and provide 
food for numbers of them at ſtated hours: I ra- 


ther conceive the Garuda to be a fabulous bird, 


but agree with him, that the Hindu God, who 
rides on it, reſembles the ancient JuPpITER. In 
the old temples at Gaya, Vishxv is either mount- 
ed on this poetical bird, or attended by it, toge- 
ther with a little page; but, leſt an etymologiſt 


ſhould find GanymtD in GakrvuD, I muſt obſerve, 


that the Sanſcrit word is pronounced Garura 
though I admit, that the Grecian and Indian ito- 


ries of the celeſtial bird and the page appear to 


have ſome reſemblance. As the Olympian Jupt- 
ER fixed his court and held his councils on a 
lofty and brilliant mountain, ſo the appropriated 
feat of MAHA DE VA, whom the Saiva's conſider 


as the Chief of the Deities, was mount Cailäſa, 


every ſplinter of whoſe rocks was an incftimable 


gem: his terreſtrial haunts are the ſnowy hills of 
Himdlaya, or that branch of them to the Eaſt of 


the Brabmaputra, which has the name of Chan- 
draſuc hara, or the Mountain of the Moon. When, 
after all theſe circumſtances, we learn that Siva 1s 
believed to have three eyes, whence he is named 
alſo TrxiLo'cman, and know from Pavsantas, 
not only that Triophthalmos was an epithet of ZEus, 
but that a ſtatue of him had been found fo early 
as the taking of Trey with a third eye in his fore- 
bead, as we ſee him repreſented by the Hindus, Re 
mu 
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muſt conelude, that the identity of the two Gods 


falls little ſhort of being demonſtrate. 


Ix the character of Dęſtroyer alſo we may look 


upon this Indian Deity as correſponding with the 


Stygian Jovg, or PLUTo ; eſpecially fince Ca L, 
or Time in the feminine gender, is'a name of his 


conſort, who will appear hereafter to by PROSER- 
PINE : indeed, if we can rely on a Perfern tranſla- 
tion of the Bh4gavat (for the original is not yet in 
my poſſeſſion), the ſovereign of Patäla, or the In- 
fernal Regions, is the King of Serpents, named 
SE $HANA'GA; for CRISHNA is there ſaid to have 


deſcended with his favourite Ax j ux to the ſeat of 
that formidable divinity, from whom he inſtantly 
obtained the favour which he requeſted, that the 


ſouls of a Brühman's fix ſons, who had been ſlain 


in battle, might reanimate their reſpeQtive bodies; 
and Se'SHANA'Ga is thus deſcribed: © He had a 


gorgeous appearance, with a thouſand heads, 


and on each of them a crown ſet with reſplen- 
dent gems, one of which was larger and brigh- 
ster than the reſt ; his eyes gleamed like flaming 
“ torches; but his neck, his tongues, and his 
body were black; the ſkirts of his habiliment 
were yellow, and a ſparkling jewel hung in 
every one of his ears; his arms were extended, 


and adorned with rich bracelets, and his hands 


e bore the holy ſhell, the radiated weapon, the 
„ mace for war, and the lotos.” Thus PLuTo 
was often exhibited in painting and ſculpture with 
a diadem and ſceptre; but himſelf and his equi- 


page were of the blackeſt ſhade. 


Tek is yet another attribute of Mana'pe'va, 
by which he is too viſibly diſtinguiſhed in the 
drawings and temples of Bengal. To deſtroy, ac- 
cording to the Yedanti's of India, the Sifi's of 
Perſia, and many Philoſophers of our European 
ſchools, is only to generate and reproduce in ano» 
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32 ON THE. cops or oRBECx, 
ther form: hence the God of De/trudtion is hol- 


den in this country to preſide over Generation; as 


a ſymbol of which. he rides on a 4vhite bull. Can 
we doubt that the loves and feats of JupirER GE- 
NITOR (not forgetting the <w#ite bull of EUROPA) 
and his extraordinary title of Lapis, for which 
no ſatisfactory reaſon. is commonly given, have a 


connection with the Indian Philoſophy and Mytho- | 


logy? As to the deity of Lamp/acus, he was ori- 
ginally a mere ſcarecrow, and ought not to have a 


place in any mythological ſyſtem; and in regard 
to Bacchus, the God of Vintage (between whoſe 


acts and thoſe of Jui TER we find, as Bacon ob- 


ſerves, 2 wonderful affinity), his Ithyphallick 


images, meaſures, and ceremonies alluded proba- 
bly to the ſuppoſed relation of Love and Wine; 
unleſs we believe them to have belonged originally 
to Siva, one of whole names is, Vagis or BA Gs, 


and to have been afterwards improperly applied. 


Though, in an Eſſay on the Gods of India, where 
the Brabmans are poſitively forbidden to taſte fer- 
mented liquors, we can have little to do with 
Baccavs, as God of Wine, who was probably 
no more than the imaginary preſident over the 
vintage in laly, Greece, and the Lower Aſia, yet 
we mult not omit SURADE'V1, the Goddeſs of 
Wine, ,who aroſe, ſay the Hindus, from the ocean, 
when it was churned with the mountain Mandar - 


and this fable ſeems to indicate, that the Indians 


came from a country in which wine was antiently 
made and conſidered as a, bleſſing; though the 
dangerous effects of intemperance induced their 
early legiſlators to prohibit the ule of all ſpirituous 
liquors ; and it were much to be wiſhed that ſo 


| wile a law had never been violated. 


Here may be introduced the JuritsR, Mari- 
nus, or NEPTUNE, of the Romans, as reſembling 


MAHA'DE VA in his generative character; ; eſpeci- 
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ally as the Hindu God is the huſband of Bray a'vr, 
whoſe relation to the 159 05 is evidently marked 
by her image being xeſtored to them at the con- 
clufion of her great feſtival called Durgoſſava ; ſhe 
is known allo to haye attributes exactly fimilar to 
thoſe of VExVS Marina, whole birth from the ſea- 
foam and {pleng1d riſe from the Conch, in 
which ſhe had been cradled, have afforded ſo 


many charming ſubjects to antient and modern ar- 


tiſts; and it is very remarkable, that the RBA 
of Id pRa's court, who ſeems to correſpond with 
the popular VzNus, or Goddeſs of Beauty, was 
produced, according to the Indian Fapuliſts, 


from the froth of the churned ocean. The iden- 


tity of the #r7/#/a and the 27jdent, the weapon of 


Siva and of Nepruxz, ſeems to eſtabliſh this 


analogy ; and the venerätion paid all over India to 
the large buccinum, eſpecially when it can be 
found with the ſpiral line and mouth turned from 
left to right, brings inſtantly to our mind the mu- 
he of TziTon. The Genius of Water is Va- 
KUNA; but he, like the reſt, is far inferior to 
Manr'sa', and even to IxpRA, who is the Prince 
o& the\beneficant. gent, 
Tris way of conſidering the Gods as individual 
ſubſtances, but as diſtin& perſons in. diſtin& cha- 
racters, is common to the European and Indian 
ſyſtems; as well as the cuſtom of giving the 
higheſt of them the greateſt number of names: 


hence, not to repeat what has been ſaid of Jue1- 


TER, came the triple capacity of Diana; and 
hence her petition in CALLIMACHUs, that ſhe 
might be Polyonymous or many-litled. The con- 
Jort of Siva is more eminently marked by theſe 
diſtinctions than thoſe of BRAHMA or Vis HN U: 


he reſembles the Is18 Myrionymos, to whom an an- 


tient marble, deſcribed by GauTER, is dedicated ; 
but her leading names and characters are Pa's- 
vai, Dpa, BHV Nr. e 

I, pages 1 


34 ON THE GODS OF GREECE, 5 
As the Monntain-born Goddeſs, or PA var, 
ſhe has many properties of the Olympian Juno: + 
her majeſtic deportment, high ſpirit, and ge- 


neral attributes are the ſame: : and we find her, ; 
both on Mount Caildſa, arid at the banquets of the TH 
Deities, uniformly the companion of her huſband. = 


One circumſtance in the parallel is extremely fin- 
gular: ſhe is uſually attended by her ſon CA R- 
TICL'YA, who rides on a peacock ; and, in ſome 
drawings, his own robe ſeems to be ſpangled with 
eyes; to which muſt be added that, in ſome of 
her temples, a Peacock, without' a rider, ſtands 
near her image. Though Ca” RTICEYA, with his 
fix faces and numerous eyes, bears ſome reſem- 
blance to Axqus, whom Juxo employed as her 
principal wardour, yet, as he is'a Deity of the 
ſecond claſs, and the Commander of celeſtial Ar- 
mies, he ſeems clearly to be the Oxus of Egypt 
and the Mars of Italy: his name ScaxDA, by 
which he is celebrated in one of the Pied, has 
a connection, I am perſuaded; with the old Sz- 
cAND¹R of Perſia, whom the poets ridiculouſly 
confound with the Macedonian. 

Tux attributes of DuxGa'; or difficult of acceſs, 
are alſo conſpicuous i in the feſtival above-menti- 
oned, which is called by her name; and in this 1 

character ſhe reſembles MIN ERA, not the peace- WW 
ful inventreſs of the fine and uſeful arts, but 
PaLiLas, armed with a helmet and ſpear : both 
repreſent heroic Virtue, or Valour united with 
Wiſdom ; both flew Demons and Giants with 
their own hands; and both protected the wiſe 
and virtuous who paid them due adoration. As 
PALLAS, they fay, takes her name from vibrat- 
ing a lance, and uſually appears in complete ar- 
mour, thus CuRls, the old Latian word for a 
ſpear, was one of Juno's titles; and ſo, if Gi- 
 KALDUsS be correct, was HoPLoOsMIA, which at 
Elis, it ſeems, meant a female dreſſed in panoply 
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or complete accoutrements. The unarmed Mr- 
NERVA of the Romans apparently correſponds, as 


patroneſs of Science and Genius, with SeRRES“ 


warl', the wife of BRAHM A,, and the emblem 


of his principal Creative Power : both goddeſſes 


have given their names to celebrated grammatical 
works; but the Sgreſtata of SARU Pa OHARYA 
is far more conciſe as well as more uſeful and 
agreeable than the Minerva of SaxcT1us. The 
Mix g VA of ſiahy invented the flute, and SERES- 


wart preſides over melody: the. protectreſs of 


Athens was even, on the ſame account, ſurnamed 


'Mus1ce'. 


Many learned Mytholog ils, with Gia el bus 


at their head, conſider the ba MINERVA as 
the Is1s of Egypt; from whoſe temple at Sais a 
wonderful inſcription is quoted by PLUTARCH, 


which has a reſemblance. to the four Sanſcrit verſes 


above exhibited as the text of the Bhdgavat : I 


© am all, that hath been, and is, and ſhall be; 


and my veil no mortal hath ever removed.” 


For my part I have no doubt, that the IS WAR A 


and 181 of the Hindus are the Os1r1s and Isis of the 


Egyptians; though a diſtin& eſſay in the manner of 
PLuraRCEH would be requiſite in order to demon- 


ſtrate their identity : they mean, I conceive, the 
Powers of Nature conſidered as Male and Female; 


and Isis, like the other goddeſſes, repreſents the 
active power of her lord, whole eight forms, under 
which he becomes viſible to man, were thus enu- 
merated by Ca LID ASA near two thoufand years 
ago: Water was the firſt work of the Creator; 
* and Fire receives the oblation of clarified but- 
«© ter, as the law ordains; the Sacrifice is perform- 
ed with ſelemnity; the two Lights of heaven 
* diſtinguiſh time; the ſubtile Ether, which is the 
vehicle of ſound, pervades the univerſe; the 


* Earth is the natural R of all increale ; and 
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« by Air all things breathing are animated: may 
1 Ha the power propitiouſly. apparent in theſe 
<« eight forms, bleſs and ſuſtain you!” The five 
elements therefore, as well as the Sun and Moon, 
are conſidered as 184 or the Ruler, from which 
word 1's1” may be regularly formed, though 184 
be the uſual name of his active Power, adored as 
the Goddeſs of Nature. I have not yet found in 
Sanſcrit the wild, though poetical, tale of Io; 


but am perſuaded, that, by means of the Purinas, 


we ſhall in time diſcover all the learning of the 
Egyptians without decyphering their bieroghyphice 
the bull of 1swar a ſcems to be Ap1s or Ap, as he 
is more correctly named in the true reading of a 
paſſage in JeREMIaH; and if the veneration 
thewn both in Tiber and India ro fo amiable and 


uſeful a quadruped as the Cow, together with the 


regeneration of the LAMA himſelf, have not ſome 
afinity with the religion of Egypt and the idolatry 
of fracl, we muſt at leaſt allow that circum- 
ſtances have wonderfully coincided. BHAVANI 


now demands our attention; and in this character 
I ſuppofe the wife of MAHA D. va to be as well the 


Juno Cinxia or Luctna of the Romans (called 
alſo by them Diana Solvizona, and by the Greeks 
ILiTHYA) as Venus herſelf; not the Idalian 


queen of laughter and jollity, who, with her 


Nymphs and Graces, was the beautiful child of 
poetical imagination, and anſwers to the Indian 


REwBna' with her celeſtial train of Apfard&s, or 


damſels of paradife ; but VENUS Urania, ſo luxu- 
riantly painted by LucktTIus, and ſo properly 
invoked by him at the opening of a poem on na- 
ture; Venus, prehding over generation, and, on 
that account, exhibited ſometimes of borh ſexes, 
(an union very common in the Indian ſculptures) 
as in her bearded ſtatue at Rome, in the images 
— called eee and in thoſe ligures of 

her 
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her which had the form of a conical marble; “ for 
ce the reaſon of which figure we are left,” ſays 
Tacitus, © in the dark:“ the reaſon appears 


too clearly in the temples and paintings of Hin- 


duſian; where it never ſeems to have entered the 
heads of the legiſlators or people that any thing 
natural could be offenſively obſcene; a ſingula- 
rity, which pervades all their writings and conver- 
ſation, but is no proof of depravity in their mo- 
rals. Both PLaTo and CictRo ſpeak of Eros, or 
the heavenly Cupip, as the fon of Venus and 


Jupirzx; which proves, that the monarch of 


Olympus and the Goddeſs of Fecundity were con- 
nected as MAHADEVA and BHavaNi: the God 
Ca'ma, indeed, had Ma'va and CasyarPa, or 
Uranus, for his parents, at leaſt according to the 
Mythologiſts of Caſomir; but, in moſt reſpects, he 
ſeems the twin- brother of Cueid with richer and 
more lively appendages. One of his many epi- 


thets is Dipaca, the Inflamer, which is erroneouſly 


written Dipuc; and I am now convinced, that the 
ſort of reſemblance which has been obſerved be- 


tween his Latin and Sanſcrit names, is accidental: 
in each name the three firſt letters are the root, and 


between them there is no affinity. Whether any 
Mythological connection ſuhſiſted between the 
amaracus, with the fragrant leaves of which Hy- 
MEN bound his temples, and the 7ulas? of India, 
mult be left undetermined : the botanical relation 
of the two plants (if amaracus be properly tran- 
ſlated .marjoram_) is extremely near, 

Ons of the moſt remarkable ceremonies in the 


feſtival of the Indian Goddeſs is that before- 


mentioned of caſting her image into ihe river: 
the Pandits, of whom 1 inquired. concerning its 


origin and import, anſwered, that it was pre. 


* {ſcribed by the Peda, they knew not why ;” 


but this cuſtom has, 1 conceive, a relation to the 


doarine, 
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doctrine, that water is a form of 1 swARA, and 


conſequently of SAN“, who 1s even repreſented 


by ſome as the patroneſs of that element, to 
which her figure is reſtored, after having received 
all due honours on earth, which is conſidered as 
another form of the God of Nature, though ſub- 


ſequent, in the order of Creation, to the primeval 


fluid. There ſeems no deciſive proof of one ori- 
ginal re among idolatrous nations in the wor- 
ſhip of river gods and river- goddeſſes, nor in the 
homage paid to their ſtreams, and the ideas of 
purification annexed to them; ſince Greets, Ita- 
lians, Egyptians, and Hindus might (without any 
communication with each other) bave adored 
the ſeveral divinities of their great rivers, from 
which they derived pleaſure, health, and abun- 


dance. The notion of Doctor isdn V, that 


large rivers were ſuppoſed, from their ſtrength 
and rapidity, to be conducted by Gods, while 
rivulets only were protected by We deities, is, 
like moſt other notions of Grammarians on the 
genders of nouns, overthrown by facts. Moſt of 
the great Indian rivers are feminine; and the 
three goddeſſes of the waters whom the Hindus 
chiefly venerate, are GanGa', who ſprang, like 
armed PALL As, from the head of the Indian Jovs ; 
YamMuUNA,, daughter of the Sun, and SEzRESWATT'; 
all three meet at Prayaga, thence called Triveni, 


or the three plaited locks ; but SERESWATT', accord- 


ing to the popular belief, finks under ground, and 
riſes at another T en, near Hupli, where ſhe 
rejoins her beloved Ganca,, The Bramaputra 
is, indeed, a male river; and as his name ſignifies 
the fon of Bxauma', I thence took occaſion to 
feign that he was married to Ganca', though I 
have not yet ſeen any mention of him, as a God, 
in the Sanſcrit books. 
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Two incarnate deities of the firſt rank, Ra MA 
and CaISHN A, muſt now be introduced, and their 
ſeveral attributes diſtinctly explained. The firſt 
of them, I believe, was the Dyonysos of the 
Greeks, whom they named Bromius without 
knowing why, and Buc:wnts, when they repre- 
ſented him horned, as well as Lyaios and ELEu- 
THER10s, the Deliverer, and TzxlamBos or DI- 
THYRAMBos, the Triumphant : moſt of thoſe 
titles were adopted by the Romans, by whom he 
was called Bxuma, TAURITORMuIS, LIBER, TRI- 
UMPHUS ; and both nations had records or tradi- 
tionary accounts of his giving /aws-to men and 
deciding their conteſts, of his improving naviga- 
tion and commerce, and, what may appear yet 
more obſervable, of his conquering India and 


other countries with an army of Satyrs, command- 
ed by no leſs a perſonage than Pan; whom 


Litivs GtRALDus, on what authority I know nor, 
aſſerts to have reſided in [beria, * when he had re- 


< turned,” ſays the learned Mythologiſt, “ from 


the Indian war, in which he accompanied Bac- 


< Hus.“ It were ſuperfluous, in a mere eſſay, 


to run any length in the parallel between this Eu- 
ropean God and the ſovereign of Ayodbyd, whom 
the Hindus believe to have been an appearance on 
earth of the Preſerving Power ; to have been a 
Conqueror of the higheſt renown, and the De- 
Iiverer of nations from tyrants, as well as of his 
conſort Si'Ta from the giant Ravan, king of 
Lanca, and to have commanded in chief a nume- 
rous and intrepid race of thoſe large Monkeys, 


which our naturaliſts, or ſome of them, have de- 


nominated Indian Satyrs : his General, the Prince 
of Satyrs, was named HanuwarT, or with high 


Feheek-bones ; and, with workmen of ſuch agility, 


he ſoon raiſed a bridge of rocks over the ſea, part 


of which, ſay the Hindus, yet remains; and it is, 


probably, 
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probably, the ſeries of rocks, to which the Mel. 
mans or the Portugueſe have given the fooliſh name 
of Apam's- (it ſhould be called Ra'ma's) bridge. 
Might not this army of Satyrs have been only a 
race of mountaineers, whom Rama', if ſuch a 

monarch ever exiſted, had civilized? However 


that may be, the large breed of Indian Apes is at 


this moment held in high veneration by the Hindus, 
and ted with devotion by the Frabmans, who 
ſeem, in two or three places on the banks of the 
Ganges, to have a regular endowment for the ſup- 


port of them: they live in tribes of three or four 
hundred, are wonderfully gentle (I ſpeak as an 


eye- witneſs), and appear to have ſome kind of or- 
der and ſubordination in their little ſylvan polity. 
We muſt not omit, that the father of Hanumat was 
the God of Wind, named Pavan, one of the eight 
Genii; and as PAN improved the pipe by adding 
fix reeds, and “ played exquiſitely on the cithern 


* a few moments after his birth,” ſo one of the 


tour ſyſtems of /ndian muſic bears the name of 


HanuMarT, or Hanum a N in the nominative, as 


its inventor, and is now in general eſtimation. 
THe war of Lancd is dramatically repreſented at 
the feſtival of Rama on the ninth day of the new 


moon of Chaitra; and the drama concludes (ſays 
HoLweLL, who had often Teen it) with an exhi. 


bition of the fire-ordeal, by which the victor's 


wife 81 TA. gave proof of her connubial fidelity: 
the dialogue,“ he adds, is taken from one of 


the Eighteen holy books,” meaning, I ſuppoſe, 
the Purdnas ; 3 but the Hindus have a great number 
of regular dramas at leaſt two thouſand years old, 


and among them are ſeveral very fine ones on the 
ſtory of RA“. The firit poet of the Hindus was 


the great VALMTc, and his Ramdyan is an Epic 
Poem on the ſame ſubject, which, in unity of ac- 


tion, twagntiicence of imagery, and elegance of 


ſtyle, 
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ftyle, far ſurpaſſes the learned and elaborate work 
bf Noxnvs, entitled Dionyſiaca, halt of which, 
or twenty-four books, I peruſed with great eager- 


| Heſs, when I was very young, and ſhould have 


travelled to the concluſion of it, if other purſuits 
had not engaged me. I ſhall never have leiſure to 
tompare the Dionyſiachs with the Ramayan, but am 
tonfident, that an accurate compariſon of the two 
poems would prove Dios sos and RA MA to have 
been the ſame perſon: and I incline to think, that 
he was RA MA, the fon of Cusn, who might 
have eſtabliſhed the firſt regular government in 
this part of Afia. I had almoſt forgotten, that 
Meros is ſaid by the Greeks to have been a moun- 
tain of India, on which their D:ionvysos was 
born, and that Meru, though it generally means 


the north pole in the [:dian geography, is alſo a 


mountain near the city of Naiſhada or Nyſa, called 


by the Grecian geographers Drony/opolis, and uni- 


verſally celebrated in the Sanſcrit poems; though 
the birth-place of Rx MA is ſuppoſed to have been 
Ayidhya or Audh. That ancient city extended, if 
we believe the Brahmans, over a line of ten 
Tejans, or about forty miles, and the preſent city 


of Lachnau, pronounced Lucnozw, was only a 


lodge for one of its gates, called Larſhminad- 


dora, or the gate of LacsHMAN, a brother of 


Ra'ma, M. SonNERAT ſuppoſes Aybdhyd to have 


been Siam; a moſt erroneous and unfounded ſup- 


polition ! which would have been of little conle- 
quence, if he had not grounded an argument on 


it, that Ra'va was the lame perſon with B DDHa, 


who muſt have appeared many centuries after the 
conqueſt of Lance. 
Tas fecond great divinity, CRIsHNA, paſſed a 


life, according to the Indians, of a moſt extraor- 


dinary and incomprehenſibſe nature. He was the 
fon of Dr VAC by VasupDEva; but his birth was 
concealed 
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concealed through fear of the tyrant Cansa, to 
whom it had been predicted, that a child born at 
that time in that family would deſtroy him : he 
was foſtered, therefore, in Mat hura by an honeſt 
herdſman, ſurnamed AnanpDa, or Happy, and his 
amiable wife VASO DA“, who, like another PALES, 
was conſtantly occupied in her paſtures and her 
dairy. In their family were a multitude of young 
Gopa*s or cowherds, and beautiful Gopi”s, or milk- 
maids, who were his play-fellows during his in- 
fancy; and, in his early youth, he ſelected nine 
damſels as his favourites, with whom he paſſed his 


gay hours in dancing, ſporting, and playing on his 


flute. For the remarkable number of his G9p7's I 
have no authority but a whimſical picture, where 
nine girls are grouped in the form of an elephant, 
on which he ſits and pipes ; and, unfortunately, the 
word nava ſignifies both nine and new or young; 
ſo that, in the following ſtanza, it may admit of 
two interpretations: : 


jaraniidbulint navaballayi 
periſada faha cehcutihaldat 

drutawvilamwitacharuvikarimam 

herimaham hridayena ſadd wahe. 


„BEAR in my boſom continually that God, 
ho, for ſportive recreation, with a train of 


nine (young) dairy-maids, dances gracefully, 


© now quick now flow, on the ſands * left by 


the Daughter of the Sun.“ 


Bork he and the three Ra'mas are deſcribed 
as youths of perfect beauty; but the princeſſes of 


Hinduſtän, as well as the damſels of NANDA's 


farm, were paſſionately in love with CRISHNA, 
who continues to this hour the darling God of 
the Indian women, The ſect of Hindus, Who 
adore him with enthuſiaſtic, and almoſt excluſive, 


_ devotion, have broached a doctrine, which they 


maintain 
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maintain with eagerneſs, and which ſeems general 
in theſe provinces, that he was diſtinct from all the 
Avatdrs, who had only an anſa, or portion of his 
divinity ; while CRIsHNA was the perſon of 
Visunu himſelf in a human form: hence they 
conſider the third RA Ma, his elder brother, as 
the eighth Avatar inveſted with an emanation of 

his divine radiance; and, in the principal Sanjrrit 
dictionary, compiled about two thouland years 
ago, CrISHNa, Va'saDEVva, GovinDsi, and 


other names of the Shepherd God, are intermixed 
with epithets of NA'ra van, or the Divine Spirit. 


All the Avatars are painted with gemmed Ethio- 


pian, or Parthian, coronets ; with rays encircling 


their heads; jewels in their ears; two necklaces, 
one {traight and one pendent, on their boſoms 
with dropping gems; garlands of well-diſpoſed 


many-coloured flowers, or collars of pearls, hang- 


ing down below their waiſts; looſe mantles of 
golden tiſſue or dyed filk, embroidered on their 
hems with flowers, elegantly thrown over one 


| ſhoulder, and folded, like ribands, acroſs the 


breaſt : with bracelets too on one arm, and on 
each wriſt: they are naked to the waiſts, and 
unitormly with dark azure fleſb, in alluſion, pro- 
bably, to the tint of that primordial fluid, on 
which NARAVAN moved in the beginning of 
time; but their ikirts are bright yellow, the co- 


lour of the curious pericarpium in the centre of 


the water-lily, where Nature, as Dr. Murray 
oblerves, in ſome degree diſcloſes her ſecrets, each 


ſeed containing, before it germinates, a few per- 


fect leaves: they are ſometimes drawn with that 
flower in one hand; a radiated elliptical ring, 
uſed as a miſſile weapon, in a ſecond; the ſacred 


ſhell, or left-handed buccinum, in a third; and a 
mace or battle-ax, in a fourth: but CEISRNA, 
* when he appears, as he ſometimes does appear, 


among 
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among the Avatars, is more ſplendidly decorated 
than any, and wears a rich garland of ſylvan 
flowers, whence he is named VanaMa ll, as low 
as his ankles, which are adorned with ſtrings of 
pearls. Dark blue, approaching to black, which 
is the meaning of the word Criſhna, is believed to 
have been his complexion; and hence the large 
bee of that colour is conſecrated to him, and is 
often drawn fluttering over his head: that azure 
tint, which approaches to blackneſs, is peculiar, 
as we have already remarked, to VieHnu; and 
hence, in the great reſervoir or ciſtern at Catmandu 
the capital of Nepal, there is placed in a recum- 
bent poſture a large well-proportioned image of 
Blue marble, repreſenting NA'RA'YAaN floating on 
the waters. But let us return to the actions of 
CRIsHNA; who was not leſs heroic than lovely, 
and, when a boy, flew the terrible ſerpent Caliya 
with a number of giants and monſters : at a more 
advanced age, he put to death his cruel enemy 
'Can8a; and, having taken under his protection 
the king Lo DHSRT'HIR and the other Pändus, 
who had been grievouſly oppreſſed by the Curus, 
and their tyrannical chief, he kindled the war de- 
ſcribed in the great Epic Poem, entitled the Ma- 
hibharat, at the proſperous concluſion of which 
he returned to his heavenly ſeat in Vaicont ha, 
having left the inſtructions comprized in the 
Gita with his diſconſolate friend Arjun, whoſe 
grandſon became ſovereign of India. 
In this picture it is impoſſible not to diſcover, at 
the firſt glance, the features of ApoLLo, ſurnamed 
| Nomios, or the Paſtoral, in Greece, and OpirER, in 
Italy; who fed the herds of Apuzrus, and flew 
the ſerpent Python; a God, amorous, beautiful, 
and warlike: the word Gövinda may be literally 
tranſlated Nomios, as Cava is Crinitus, or with 
fine hair; bu twhether Gopdla, or the herd/man, has 
bs any 
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any relation to Apollo, let our Etymologiſts deter- 
mine. Colonel VALLANCEV, whoſe learned inqui- 
ries into the ancient literature of Ireland are highly 
intereſting, aſſures me, that Cri/hna in Iriſh means 
the SUN; and we find APoLLo and SoL conſider- 
ed by the Roman poets as the ſamedeity. I am in- 
clined, indeed, to believe, that not only CRISHNA 
or Vi8sHNu, but even BRAHMA and Siva, when 
united, and expreſſed by the myſtical word OM, 
were deſigned by the firſt idolaters to repreſent 
the Solar fire; but PBROEBOS, or the orb of the 
Sun perſonified, is adored by the Indians as the God 
SU'RYa 3 Whence the ſect who pay him particular 
adoration, are called Sauras: their poets and 
painters deſcribe his car as drawn by leven green 
horſes, preceded by Arun, or the Dawn, who 
acts as his charieteer, and followed by thouſands 


of Genii worſhipping him and modulating his 


praiſes. He has a multitude of names, and 


among them twelve epithets or titles, which de- 
note his diſtinct powers in each of the twelve 


months: thoſe powers are called Adityas, or ſons 
of ApiTi by CasY APA, the Indian URanus; and 
one of them has, according to ſome authorities, 
the name of Visaxv, or Pervader. SU'RYa is 
believed to have defcended frequently from his car 


in a human ſhape, and to have left a race on earth, 


who are equally renowned in the Indian tories 
with the Heliadai of Greece: it is very ſingular, 
that his two ſons called Aswinau or ASwWINI' Cu- 
MA RA u, in the dual, ſhould be conſidered as 


twin-brothers, and painted like Cas TrOR and 


PoLLux ; but they have each the character of 
A$CULAPIUS among the Gods, and are believed 
to have been born of a nymph, who in the form 
of a mare, was impregnated with ſun:beams. I 
ſuſpect the whole fable of Casyara and his pro- 
geny to be aſtronomical ; and cannot but imagine, 
that 
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that the Greet name Cas810PEla has a relation to 
it. Another great Indian family are called the 
Children f the Moon, or CHANDRa; who is a 
male Deity, and conſequently not to be compared 
with ARTEMIS or Diana ; nor have I yet found 
a parallel in India for the Goddeſs of the Chaſe, 
who ſeems to have been the daughter of an Euro- 
pean fancy, and very naturally created by the in- 
vention of Buco/ick and Georgick poets : yet, ſince 
the Moon is a form of 1'swARa, the God of Na- 
ture, according to the verſe of CA LID As, and 
ſince 1'sA'N1 has been ſhewn to be his conſort or 
power, we may conſider her, in one of her cha- 
racters, as LUNA; : eſpecially as we ſhall ſoon be _- 
convinced, that, in the ſhades below, ſhe correſ- 1 
ponds with the HEC ATE of Europe. | 
nx worſhip of Solar, or Veſtal, Fire may be 
_ aſcribed, like that of Os1r18 and 1518, to the ſe- 
cond ſource of mythology, or an enthuſiaſtic ad- Th 
miration of Nature's wonderful powers; and it E 
ſeems, as far as | can yet underſtand the Vedas, to * 
be the principal worſhip recommended in them. 
We have ſeen, that Maha DEA himſelf is perſo- 1 
nated by Fire; but, ſubordinate to him, is the 1 
God ANI, often called PA vac A, or the Purifer, 
who anſwers to the VULCAN of Egypt, where he 
was a Deity of high rank; and his wife Sw a Ha” 
reſembles the younger Verse a, or VESTIA, as 
the Eolians pronounced the Greet word for a 
bearth : BuAVvANI, or VENus, is the conſort of 
the Supreme Deſtructive and Generative Power; 
but the Greeks and Romans, whole ſyſtem is leſs 
regular than that of the [ndians, married her to 
their divine artiſt, whom they alſo named HE PA- 
Is los and VULCAN, and who ſeems to be the In- 
dian VisWACARMAN, the forger of arms for the 
Gods, and inventor of the agnya/tra, or fiery ſhaft, 
in the war between them and the Daityas or Titans, 
It 
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It is not eaſy here to refrain from obſerving (and, 
if the obſervation give offence in England, it is 
contrary to my intention) that the newly diſco- 
vered planet ſhould unqueſtionably be named 
VULCAN ; ſince the confuſion of analogy in the 
names of the planets is inelegant, unſcholarly, 
and unphiloſophical : the name Uranus is ap- 
propriated to the firmament; but VuLcan, the 
ſloweſt of the Gods, and, according to the Egyp- 


tian prieſts, the oldeſt of them, agrees admirably 


with an orb which muſt perform its revolution in 
a very long period ; and, by giving it this deno- 
mination, we ſhall have ſeven primary planets. 
with the names of as many Roman Deities, Mt r- 
CURY, VENUs, TIELLUs, Mass, en SA- 
TURN, VULCAN. 


IT has already been intimated, that the Muss 


and Nyv MHS are the GO PA of Math*ura, and 
of Gbverdhan, the Parnaſſus of the Hindus; and 
the lyric poems of Javape'va will fully juſtify 


this opinion ; but the Nymphs of Mufick are the 


thirty Ra'cinT's or Ky Paſſions, whoſe various 


functions and properties are ſo richly delineated | 
by the Indian painters, and fo finely deſcribed by 


the poets: but I will not anticipate what will re- 


quire a ſeparate Eſſay, by enlarging here on the 
beautiful allegories of the Hindus in their ſyſtem 
of muſical modes, which they call Ra'ca's, or 
Paſſions, and ſuppole to be Genii or Demigods. A 


very diſtinguiſhed fon of BRauma, named Nx AED, 


whoſe actions are the ſubject of a Purdna, bears 


a ſtrong reſemblance to HERMES or MERCURY; 


he was a wile legiſlator, great in arts and in 
arms, an eloquent meſſenger of the Gods, either 
to one another or to favoured mortals, and a mu- 
fician of exquiſite ſkill; his invention of the 
Vinä, or Indian lute, is thus deſcribed in the poem 
entitled Magha : N * ſat watching from 
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% time to time his large Vina, which, by the im- 


* pulſe of the breeze, yielded notes that pierced 


4 {ucceſlively the regions of his ear, and proceed- 


* ed by muſical intervals.” The Jaw tract, ſup- 
poſed to have been revealed by NA RED, is at this 
hour cited by the Pandits ; and we cannot, there- 
fore, believe him to have been the patron of 


Thieves; though an innocent theft of CRISsHNA“s 


cattle, by way of putting his divinity to a proof, 
be ſtrangely imputed, in the Bhdgavat, to to his fa- 
ther BranMa'. 


ITE laſt of the Greek or Halian divinities, for 


whom we find a parallel in the Pantheon of India, 
is the Stygian or Taurick Diana, otherwiſe named 
HecargE, and often confounded with PRose RPINE; 


and there can be no doubt of her identity with 
Cl, or the wife of Siva in his character of the 
| Stygian 5 To this black Goddeſs, with a col- 
lar of golden ſkulls, as we ſee her exhibited in all : 


her principal temples, human ſacrifices were anti- 


ently offered, as the Vz2das enjoined ; but, in the 


prelent age, they are abſolutely, prohibited, as are 


= alſo the facrifices of bulls and horſes: kids are 
{till offered to her; and, to palliate the cruelty of 
the ſlaughter, which gave ſuch offence to BudDaa, 


the Brahmans inculcate a belief, that the poor 
victims riſe in the heaven of INDRA, where they 
become the muſicians of his band. Inſtead. of the 
obſolete, and now illegal, ſacrifices of a man, a 
bull, and a horſe, called Neramedha, Gimedba, 


and Ar wamẽdha, the powers of nature are thought 
to be propitiated by the leſs bloody ceremonies at 


the end of autumn, when the feſtivals of CA 


and LAcshu are ſolemnized nearly at the ſame 


time: now, if it be aſked how the Goddeſs of 


Death came to be united with the mild patroneſs 
of Abundance, J. muſt propoſe another queſtion, 


% How came PROSERPINE to be repreſented 1 in the 
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bo European ſyſtem as the daughter of C RES!“ 
Perhaps both queſtions may be anſwered by the 
propoſition of natural philoſophers, that * the 
« apparent deſtruction of a ſubſtance is the pro- 
« duction of it in a different form.” The wild 
muſic of C'L1's prieſts at one of her feſtivals, 
brought inſtantly to my recolle&ion the Scythian 
meaſures of Diana's adorers in the folendid « opera 


of IPHIGENIA in Ti auris, which GLuck exhibited 


at Paris with leſs genius, indeed, than art, but 
with every advantage that an orcheſtra could ſup- 
me 7 

Tr we may not diſmiſs this aſſemblage of 
European and Ajatic divinities with a ſubje& ſo 


| horrid as the altars of HzcaTz and Ca'Lr, let us 


conclude with two remarks, which properly, in- 
deed, belong to the Indian Philoſophy, with 
which we are not at preſent concerned. 

Fiks r, Elyſium (not the place, but the bliſs 
enjoyed there, in which ſenſe MiLTox uſes the 
word) cannot but appear, as deſcribed by the 


| Poets, a very tedious and inſipid kind of enjoy. 


ment: it is, however, more exalted than the 
temporary Elyſium in the court of IN pRA, where 
the pleaſures, as in MuHAuuEp's paradiſe, are 
wholly ſenſual ; but the Mufti, or Elyſian happi- 
neſs of the Vedanta ſchool, is far more ſublime; 
for they repreſent it as a total abſorption, though 
not ſuch as to deſtroy conſciouſneſs, in the divine 
eſſence; but for the reaſon before ſuggeſted, I 
ſay no more of this idea of beatitude, and forbear 
touching on the doctrine of tranſmigration, and 
the ſimilarity of the Ycdinta to the Sicilian, Italick, 
and old Academick ſchools. 

SECONDLY, In the myſtical and elevated chavace 


ter of Pan, as a perſonification of the Univer/e, 
according to the notion of lord Bacon, there 


E ariles 
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< time to time his large V/a4, which, by the im- 


<* pulſe of the breeze, yielded notes that pierced 


e ſucceſſively the regions of his ear, and proceed- 


% ed by muſical intervals.“ The law tract, ſup- 
poſed to have been revealed by NA RED, is at thi 
hour cited by the Pandits ; and we cannot, there- 
fore, believe him to have been the patron of 
Thieves; though an innocent theft of CRISHNa“s 
cattle, by way of putting his divinity to a proof, 


be ſtrangely imputed, in the Bodgaval, de to his fa- 
ther BRAHMA. 


Ius laſt of the Greek or Italian divinities for | 


whom we find a parallel in the Pantheon of 
is the Stygian or Taurick Diana, otherwiſe named 
Hecars, and often confounded with Prose RPIN Ez 


and there can be no doubt of her identity with 


Cr, or the wife of Siva in his character of the 


| Styrian Jove. To this black Goddeſs, with a col- : 
lar of golden ſkulls, as we ſee her exhibited in all : 


her principal temples, human ſacrifices were anti- 
ently offered, as the Vzdas enjoined ; but, in the 
preſent age, they are abſolutely, arghihited, as are 
alſo the ſacrifices of bulls and horſes: kids are 
ſtill offered to her; and, to palliate the cruelty of 
the ſlaughter, which gave ſuch offence:to Bupp A, 
the Brahmaens inculcate a belief, that the poor 
victims riſe in the heaven of INDRA, where they 
become the muſicians of his band. Inſtead of Hs 
obſolete, and now illegal, ſacrifices of a man, 
bull, and a horſe, called Neramédba, Cometb. 
and 7 wamedba, the powers of nature are thought 


to be propitiated by the leſs bloody ceremonies at 


the end of autumn, when the feſtivals of .Ca'1.1” 


and L sia are folemnized nearly at the ſame 


time: now, if it be aſked how the Goddeſs of 


Death came to be united with the mild Batropeſs 
of Abundance, I muſt propoſe another queſtion, 


& How came .PROSERZINE to be reren ge in the 


European 
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0 European ſyſtem as the daughter of C:Rxs ?” 
Perhaps both queſtions may be anſwered by the 
propoſition of natural philoſophers, that © the 
e apparent deſtruction of a ſubſtance is the pro- 
« duction of it in a different form.” The wild 
muſic of C LT's prieſts at one of her feſtivals, 
brought inſtantly to my recollection the Szythian 
meaſures of Diana's adorers in the ſplendid opera 
of IPHIGENIA in Tauris, which GLuck exhibited | 
at Paris with leſs genius, indeed, than art, but 
with every advantage that an orcheſtra could ſup- 
9 I we may not diſmiſs this aſſemblage of 


8 European and Aſiatic divinities with a ſubject fo 


horrid as the altars of HzcaTz and Ca'lr, let us 
conclude with two remarks, which properly, in- 
deed, belong to the Indian Philoſophy, with 
which we are not at preſent concerned. 

Finxs r, Ehſium (not the place, but the bliſs 
enjoyed there, in which ſenſe MiLTox uſes the 
word) cannot but appear, as deſcribed by the 
poets, a very tedious and infipid kind of enjoy- 
ment: it is, however, more exalted than the 
temporary Elyſium in the court of INDRA, where 
the pleaſures, as in MUunammed's paradiſe, are 
wholly ſenſual ; but the Mucti, or Elyſzan happi- 
neſs of the Vidinta ſchool, is far more ſublime ; 


for they repreſent it as a total abſorption, though 


not ſuch as to deſtroy conſciouſneſs, in the divine 
eſſence ; but for the reaſon before ſuggeſted, I 


ſay no more of this idea of beatitude, and forbear 


touching on the doctrine of tranſmigration, and 

the ſimilarity of the YVcidinta to the Sicilian, Italick, 

and old Academick ſchools. _ 

* SECONDLY, In the myſtical and elevated air 

ter of Pax, as a perſonification of the Univer/e, - 

according to the notion of lord Bacon, there 
E ariſes 
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ariſes a ſort of ſimilitude between him and 
CRisHNaA conſidered as Na'Ra'yan. The Grecian 
God plays divinely on his reed, to expreſs, we are 
told, ethereal harmony; he has his attendant 
Nymphs of the paſtures and the dairy ; his face is 
as zadiant as the fky, and his head illumined with 
the horns of a creſcent ; whilſt his lower extre- 
mities are deformed and ſhaggy, as a ſymbol of 
the vegetables which the earth produces, and of 
the beaſts who roam over the face of it. Now 
we may compare this portrait, partly with the ge- 
neral character of CRISHNA, the Shepherd God, 
and partly with the deſcription in the Bhagavat of 
the divine fpirit exhibited in the form of this Uni- 
ver/al World ; to which we may add the following 
ſtory from the ſame extraordinary poem. The 
Nymphs had complained to Yaso'pa', that the 
child CRisHN a had been drinking their curds and 


milk; on being reproved by his foſter-mother for 


this indiſcretion, he requeſted her to examine his 
mouth; in which, to her juſt amazement, ſhe be- 
held the whole univerſe i in all its plenitude of mag- 
nificence. 

We muſt not be ſurpriſed at finding, on a cloſe 
examination, that the characters of all the Pagan 
deities, male and female, melt into each other, 
and at laſt into one or two; for it ſeems a well- 


founded opinion, that the whole crowd of Gods 


and Goddeſſes in antient Rome, and modern Va- 
 ranes, mean only the powers of nature, and prin- 
cipally thoſe of the SUN, expreſſed in a variety of 
ways and by a multitude of fanciful names. 


'Trvs have I attempted to trace, imperfectly at 


preſent for want of ampler materials, bat with a 
confidence continually increaſtng as I advanced, a 
parallel between the Gods adored in three very 


different nations, Greece, Italy, and India; but 
„ 4 | which 
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which was the original ſyſtem, and which the 
copy, I will not preſume to decide ; nor are we 
likely, I believe, to be ſoon furniſhed with ſuffici- 
ent grounds for a deciſion : the fundamental rule, 
that natural and moſt human operations proceed frem 


the ſimple to the compound, will afford no aſſiſtance 


on this point; ſince neither the Aſiatic nor Euro- 
pean ſyſtem has any ſimplicity in it; and both are 
ſo complex, not to ſay abſurd, however intermixed 
with the beautiful and the ſublime, that the ho- 
nour, ſuch as it is, of the invention cannot be al- 


lotted to either with tolerable certainty. 


Since Egypt appears to have been the grand 
ſource of knowledge for the we/tern, and India for 
the more eaſtern, parts of the globe, it may ſeem 


a a material queſtion, whether the Egyptians com- 


municated their Mythology and Philofophy to the 
Hindus, or converſely ? But what the learned of 
Memphis wrote or ſaid concerning India no mortal 


knows; and what the learned of Varanes have 


aſſerted, if any thing, concerning Fgyyt, can 
give vs little ſatisfaction: ſuch circumſtantial evi- 
dence on this queſtion as I have been able to col- 
le&, ſhall, nevertheleſs, be ſtated; becauſe, un- 
ſatisfactory as it is, there may be ſomething in it 
not wholly unworthy of notice; though after all, 
whatever colonies may have come from the Nie 
to the Ganges, we ſhall, perhaps, agree at laſt 
with Mr. Bryant, that Egyptians, Indians, 
Greeks and Italians, proceeded originally from one 
central place, and that the ſame people carried 
their religion and ſciences into China and Japan 
ay we not add even to Mexico and Peru? 
Every one knows that the true name of Egy/t 
is Misr, ſpelled with a palatial ſibilant both in 


Hebrew and Arabick : it ſeems in Hebrew to have 


been the proper name of the firſt ſettler in it; 
7 E 2 and 
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and when the Arabs uſed the word for a great city, 
they probably mean a tity like the capital of Egypt. 


Father Marco, a Roman Miſſionary, who, though 


not a ſcholar of the firſt rate, is incapable, I am 
perſuaded, of deliberate falſehood, lent me the 
laſt book of a Rimayan, which he had tranſiated 
through the Hindi into his native language, and 
with it a ſhort vocabulary of Mythological and 
Hiſtorical names, which had been explained to 
him by the Pandits of  Betiya, where he had long 


reſided: one of the articles in his little dictionary 
was, « Tirit, a town and province in which the 


telts from Egypt Tettled ;** and when I aſked 
him what name Egypt bore among the Hindus, he 
faid Misr, but obſerved, that they ſometimes 


confounded it with Aby/jinia. I perceived that his 


memory of what he had written was correct; for 


Misr was another word in his Index, from 


* which country, he faid, came the Egyptian 

<« prieſts who ſettled in Tirdt.“ I ſuſpected im- 
mediately that his intelligence flowed from the 
Mrufe/mans, who call ſugar-candy Miſri or Egyp- 
tian; but when J examined him cloſely, and earn- 


eſtly defired him to recolleQ from whom he had 


received his information, he repeatedly and poſi- 
tively declared, that, “it had been given him by 


« ſeveral Hindus, and particularly by a Brahman, 


his intimate friend who was reputed a conſider- 
able Pandit, and had lived three years near his 
* houſe.“ We then conceived that the ſeat of his 
Egyptian colony mult have been Tirohit, commonly 


pronounced T7irat, and antiently called Mi? bil, 
the principal town of Fanacatesa, or north Bahar; 
but Manra's Pandit, who was born in that very 


diſtrict, and who ſubmitted patiently to a long 
examination concerning Misr, overſct all our 
concluſions: he denied that the Brahmans of his 
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country were generally ſurnamed Mts, as we 
had been informed, and ſaid, that the addition of 
Miss to'the name of VA'CHESPETI, and other 
learned authors, was a title formerly conferred on 
the writers of miſcellanies or "compilers of various 
tracts on religion or ſcience; the word being de- 
rived from a-root ſignifying 10 h. Being aſked, 


where the country of Micr was, “ There are two, 


„he anſwered,” of that name; ine" of them in the 


£ weſt, under the dominion" of \Muſelmans, and 


% another which-all the Sa/Fras: and Purainds men- 
tion, ina mountainous b region to the north of 
& Ayodbya.” It is evident; that by the firſt he 
meant Egyyt; but what he meant by the ſecond, 

it is not eaſy to aſcertain. A country, called 
Tiruhut by our geographers," appears in the maps 
between the north-eaſtern' frontier of Audh and 
the mountains of Nepal; but whether that was the 
Tirit mentioned to father Max co by his friend of 
Betiya, I cannot decide. This only I know with 
certainty, that Miſra 1 is an epithet of two Br&hmans 
in the drama of Saconrara”, which was written 
near a century before the birth of CARIs T; that 


ſome of the greateſt lawyers; and two of the fineſt 


dramatic poets, of India have the fame title; that 
we hear it frequently in court added to the names 
of Hindu parties; and that none of the Pandits, 
whom I have fince conſulted; pretend to know the 
true meaning of the word, as a proper name, or 
to give any other explanation of it than that it is 2 


ſurname of Brahmans in the we/?, On the account 


given to Colonel Kyp by the old Raja of Criſind- | 
nagar, & concerning traditions among the Handle, 
that ſome Egyptians had ſettled in this country,” 
[ cannot rely; becauſe I am credibly informed, by 
tome of the Raja's own family, that he was not a 
manof ſolid learning, though he poſſeſſed curious 

books, 
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books, and had been attentive to the converſation 
of learned men :. beſides, I know that his fon and 
moſt of his kinſmen have been dabblers in Perſian 
literature, and believe them very likely, by con- 
founding one ſource of information with another, 
to puzzle themſelves and miſlead. thoſe with whom 
they converſe. The word Misr, ſpelled alſo in 
Sanſcrit with a palatial ſibilant, is very remark- 
able; and, as far as Etymology can help us, we 
may ſafely derive Nilus from the Sanſcrit word nila, 
or blue; ſince Dionys1vs expreſsly calls the wa- 
ters of that river“ an azure ſtream”. and, if we 
can depend on Marco's Halian verſion of the 
Ramdyan, the name of Mila is given to a lofty 
and ſacred mountain with a ſummit of pure gold, 
from which flowed a river of clear, ſweet, and freſh 
water, M. SONN+RAT refers to a diſſertation by 
Mr. Schurr, which gained a prize at the Academy 
of Inſcriptions, * On an Egyptian Colony eſta- 
„ bliſhed in India :** it would be worth while to 
examine his authorities, and either to overturn or 
verify them by ſuch higher authorities as are now 
acceſſible in thoſe provinces. 1 ſtrongly incline 
to think him right, and to believe that Egyptian 
prieſts have actually come from the Nile to the 
Ganga and Tamund, which the Brahmans moſt 
aſſuredly would never have left: they might in- 
deed have come either to be inſtructed or to in- 
ſtruct; but it ſeems more probable that they vi- 
ſited the Sarmans of India as the ſages of Greece 
whted them, rather to acquire than to impart 
knowledge; nor is it likely that the ſelf-ſufficient 
Brũbmans would have received them as their pre- 
en, + 4} 8 
Bz all this as it may, I am perſuaded that a 
connection ſubſiſted between the old idolatrous na- 
tions of Egypt, India, Greece, and Italy, Jong de. 
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two miſſionaries have been abſurd enough, in their 
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fore they migrated to their ſeveral ſettlements, and 
conſequently before the birth of Mests ; but the 
proof of this propoſition will in no degree affect the 
truth and ſanctity of the Mo/a:ck Hiſtory, which, 
if confirmation were neceſſary, it would rather 


tend to confirm. The Divine Legate, educated 
by the daughter of a king, and in all reſpeds 


highly accompliſhed, could not but know the my- 
chological ſyſtem of Egyyt; but he muſt have 


condemned the ſuperſtitions of that people, and 


deſpiſed the ſpeculative ablurdities of their prieſts; 
though ſome of their traditions concerning the 


Creation of the Flood were grounded on truth. 


Who was better acquainted with the mythology of 
Athens than Soc RATES? Who more accurately 
verſed in the Rabbinical doctrine than PAUL? 
Who poſſeſſed clearer ideas of all antient aſtrono- 
mical ſyſtems than Nx w TON, or of ſcholaſtic me- 
taphyſicks than Locke? In whom could the 
Romiſh Church have had a more formidable oppo- 
nent than in CHILLINGWORTH, Whoſe deep know- 
ledge of its tenets rendered him fo competent to 


_ diſpute them? In a word, who more exactly knew 


the abominable rites and ſhocking idolatry of 
Canaan than Mosts himſelf? Yet the learning of 
thoſe great men only incited them to ſeek other 


ſources of truth, piety, and virtue, than thoſe in 


which they had long been immerſed. There is no 
ſhadow then of a foundation for an opinion that 
Moss borrowed the firſt nine or ten chapters of 


_ Genefis from the literature of Egypt : ſtill leſs can 


the adamantine pillars of our Chri//ian faith be 
moved by the reſult of any debates on the com- 


parative antiquity of the Hindus and Egyptians, or 
of any inquiries into the Indian Theology. Very 


reſpectable natives have aſſured me, that one or 
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zeal for the converſion of the Gentiles, to urge, 


that the Hindus were even now almoſt Chriſtians, 


e becauſe their Br AMA, VisHNvu, and MAaHE'A, 
were no other than the Chriſtian Trinity;“ a 
ſentence in which we can only doubt whether 


folly, ignorance, or impiety predominates. The 


three powers Creative, Preſervative, and Deſtruc- 
tive, which the Hindus expreſs by the triliteral 
word OM were groſsly aſcribed by the firſt idola- 


ters to the hear, light, and flame of their miſtaken 
_ divinity the Sun ; and their wiſer ſucceſſors in the 
Eaſt, who perceived that the Sun was only a 


created thing, applied thoſe powers to its creator ; 
but the Indian Triad, and that of PLaTo, which 


he calls the Supreme Good, the Reaſon, and the 


Soul, are infinitely tems ved from the holineſs and 


5 ſublimity of the doctrine which pious Chri/tians 
- have deduced from texts in the Goſpel, though 


other Chriftians, as pious, openly profeſs their 
diſſent from them. Each ſe& muſt be juſtified by 


its own faith and good intentions: this only I 


mean to inculcate, that the tenet of our Church 


cannot without profaneneſs be compared with that 


of the Hindus, which has only an apparent reſem- 
blance to it, but a very different meaning. One 
fingular fact, however, muſt not be ſuffered to 
pats unnoticed. That the name of CRISsHNA, 


and the general outline of his ſtory, were long 
anterior to the birth of our Saviour, and probably 


to the time of Homer, we know very certainly; 


vet the celebrated poem entitled Bhagavat, which 
contains a prolix account of his life, is filled with 
narratives of a moit extraordinary kind, but 
ſtrangely variegated and intermixed with poetical | 
decorations: the incarnate deity of the San/crit 
romance was cradled, as it informs. us, among 
erg, men, but it adds, that he was educated 


among 
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7 ITALY, AND INDIA. 57 
” among them, and paſſed his youth in playing 
With a party of milkmaids; a tyrant, at the 
time of his birth, ordered all new-born males 
to be lain; yet this wonderful babe was pre— 
ſerved by biting the breaſt inſtead of ſucking 
the poiſoned nipple of a nurſe commiſſioned to 
kill him; he performed amazing, but ridicu- 
Tous, miracles in His infancy, and, at the age of 
ſeven years, held up a mountain on the tip of his 
little finger; he ſaved multitudes partly by his 
arms and partly by his miraculous powers ; he 
raiſed the dead by deſcending for that purpoſe 
to the loweſt regions; he was the meekeſt 
and beſt-tempered of beings, waſhed the feet 
of the Brihmans, and preached very nobly, 
indeed, and ſublimely, but always in their fa- 
vour; he was pure and chaſte in reality, but 
exhibited an appearance of exceſſive libertiniſm, 
and had wives or miſtreſſes too numerous to be 
counted; laſtly, he was benevolent and tender, 
yet fomented and conducted a terrible war. 
This motley ſtory muſt induce an opinion that the 
ſpurious Goſpels, which abounded in the firſt 
age of Chriſtianity, had been brought to India, 
and the wildeſt parts of them repeated to the 
Hindus, who ingrafted them on the old fable 
of CEs Ava, the ApoLLO of Greece. 

As to the general extenfion of our pure faith 
in Hindun/tan, there are at preſent many. ſad 
"obſtacles to it. The Muſelmans are already a 
fort of heterodox Chr//tians ; they are Chriſtians, 
if Locks reaſons juſtly, becauſe they firmly 
believe the immaculate conception, divine cha- . 
Tater, and miracles of the Mrusstan; but 
they are heterodox in denying vehemently his 
character of Son, and his equality, as God, 

with the Father, of whoſe unity and attributes 
1 | they 
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they entertain and expreſs the moſt awful ideas ; 
while they confider our doctrine as perfect 
blaſphemy, and infiſt that our copies of the 
Scriptures have been corrupted both by ” la 
and Chriſtians. It will be inexpreſſibly difficult 
to undeceive them, and ſcarce poſſible to di- 
miniſh their veneration for MoH aMMED and 
ALi, who were both very extraordinary men, 
and the ſecond a man of unexceptionable mo- 
rals: the Koran ſhines, indeed, with a bor- 
rowed light, ſince moſt of its beauties are taken 
trom our Scriptures ; but it has great beauties, 
and the Mruje/mans will not be convinced 


that they were borrowed. The Hindus, on the 


other hand, would readily admit the truth of 
the Goſpel; but they contend, that it is per- 


fectly conſiſtent with their Sdſtras : the Deity, 
they ſay, has appeared innumerable times, in 


many parts of ttis world and of all worlds, 
for the falvation of his creatures; and though 
we adore him in one appearance, and they in 
others, yet we adore, they ſay, the ſame God, 


to whom our ſeveral worſhips, though different 


in form, are equally acceptable, if they be 
ſincere in ſubſtance. We may aſſure ourſelves, 
that neither  Muſe/mans nor Hindus will ever be 


converted by any miſhon from the Church of 


Rome, or from any other Church; and the 


only human mode, perhaps, of cauſing ſo great 


a revolution will be to tranſlate into San/crit 
and Perjan ſuch chapters of the Prophets, 
particularly of Isa1an, as are indiſputably Evan- 
gelical, together with one of the Goſpels, and 
a plain prefatory diſcourſe, containing full evi- 
dence of the very diſtant ages, in which the 
predictions themſebves, and the hiſtory of the 

divine 
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= divine perſon predicted, were ſeverally made 
public; and then quietly to diſperſe the work 


among the well-educated natives; with whom 
if in due time it failed of producing very fa- 
lutary fruit by its natural influence, we could 
only lament more than ever the ſtrength of 
prejudice and the weakneſs of unaſſiſted rea- 
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DISSERTATION. II. 
LITERATURE or ASIA. 
BEING THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 


DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. 1785. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I the Deity of the Hindus, by whom all their 


1 juſt requeſts are believed to be granted with 
ſingular indulgence, had propoſed laſt year to 
gratify my warmeſt wiſhes, I could have deſired 
nothing more ardently than the ſucceſs of your 
inſtitution ; becauſe I can deſire nothing in prefe- 
rence to the general good, which your plan ſeems 
calculated to promote, by bringing to light many 


uſeful and intereſting tracts, which, being too 
ſhort for ſeparate publication, might lie many 


years concealed, or, perhaps, irrecoverably pe- 
riſh : my withes are accompliſhed, without 
an invocation to CA'MADHE'NU; and your So- 
ciety, having already paſſed its infant ſtate, is 


advancing to maturity with every mark of a 


healthy 
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healthy and robuſt conſtitution. When J re- 
fle&, indeed, on the variety of ſubjects, which 
have been diſcuſſed before you, concerning the 
hiſtory, laws, manners, arts, and antiquities of 
Alia, I am unable to decide whether my pleaſure 
or my ſurpriſe be the greater ; for I will not dif- 
ſemble, that your progreſs has far exceeded my 
expectations: and though we mult ſeriouſly de- 
plore the loſs of thoſe excellent men, who have 
lately departed from this capital, yet there is a 
proſpect ſtill of large contributions to your ſtock 
of Aſiatick learning, which, I am perſuaded, will 
continually increaſe. My late journey to Fenares 
has enabled me to aſſure you, that many of your 


members, who reſide at a diſtance, employ a part 


of their leiſure in preparing additions to your at- 
chieves ; and, unleſs I am too ſanguine, you will 
ſoon receive light from them on ſeveral topicks 
entirely new in the republic of letters. 

IT was principally with a deſign to open ſources 


of ſuch information, that I long had meditated an 


expedition up the Ganges during the ſuſpenſion 


of my buſineſs ; but, although I had the ſatisfac- 


tion of viſiting two antient ſeats of Hindu ſuperiti- 


tion and literature, yet, illneſs having detained 


me a conſiderable time in the way, it was not in 
my power to continue in them long enough to 
purſue my inquiries ; and J left them, as EN Es 
is feigned to have leit the ſhades, when his guide 
made him recollect tbe ſwift flight of irrecoverable 
time, with a curiolity raiſed to the height, and a 
regret nat eaſy to be deſcribed. „„ 

WHoEveR travels in Aha, eſpecially if he be 
converſant with the literature of the countries 
through which he paſſes, muſt naturally remark. 
the ſuperiority of Eurgpean talents : the obſerva- 
tion, indeed, is at leaſt as old as ALExanper ; 
and though we. cannot agree with the ſage precep- 
tor 
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DISSERTATION II. 


LITERATURE or ASIA. 


BEING THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. 1785. 


GENTLEMEN, 


EF the Deity of the e by whom all their 
1 juſt requeſts are believed to be granted with 
ſingular indulgence, had propoſed laſt year to 
gratify my warmeſt wiſhes, I could have deſired 
nothing more ardently than the ſucceſs of your 
inſtitution ; becauſe I can deſire nothing in prefe- 
rence to the general good, which your plan ſeems 
calculated to promote, by bringing to light many 


uſeful and intereſting tracts, which, being too 


ſhort for ſeparate publication, might lie many 
years concealed, or, perhaps, irrecoverably pe- 
rim: my withes are accompliſhed, without 
an invocation to CA'MADHE'NU; and your So- 
ciety, having already paſſed its infant ſtate, is 
advancing to maturity with every mark of a 

healthy 
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; healthy and robuſt conſtitution. When I re- 


flect, indeed, on the variety of ſubjects, which 


have been diſcuſſed before you, concerning the 


hiſtory, laws, manners, arts, and antiquities of 
Aſia, 1 am unable to decide whether my pleaſure 
or my ſurpriſe be the greater; for I will not dif. 
ſemble, that your progreſs has far exceeded my 
expectations: and though we mult ſeriouſly de- 
lore the loſs of thofe excellent men, who have 
lately departed from this capital, yet there is a 
proſpect ſtill of large contributions to your ſtock 
of Aſiaticł learning, which, I am perſuaded, will 
continually increaſe. My late journey to Henares 
has enabled me to aſſure you, that many of your 
members, who reſide at a diſtance, employ a part 
of their leiſure in preparing additions to your at- 
chieves; and, unleſs I am too ſanguine, you will 


ſoon receive light from them on ſeveral topicks 


entirely new in the republic of letters. 

Ir was principally with a deſign to open ſources 
of ſuch information, that I long had meditated an 
expedition up the Ganges during the ſuſpenſion 


of my buſineſs ; but, although I had the ſatisfac- 


tion of viſiting two antient ſeats of Hindu ſuperſti- 
tion and literature, yet, illneſs having detained 


me a conſiderable time in the way, it was not in 


my power to continue in them long enough to 
purſue my inquiries ; and J left them, as Axes 
is feigned to have leit the ſhades, when his guide 
made him recollect the ſwift flight irrecoverable 
time, with a curioſity raiſed to the height, and a 
regret nat eaſy to be deſcribed. 

WHOEVER travels in A/aa, eſpecially if he be 
converlant with the literature of the countries 
through which he paſſes, muſt naturally remark. 
the ſuperiority of Eurgpcan talents : the obſerva- 
tion, indeed, is at leaſt as old as ALEXANDER; 
and though we.cannot agree with the fage precep- 
| | | tor 
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tor of that ambitious Prince, that the Aſſaticł, 
are born to be ſlaves,” yet the Athenian poet 
ſeems perfectly in the right, when he repreſents 
Europe as a ſovereign Princeſs, and Aſia as her Hand. 
maid : but if the miſtreſs be tranſcendantly ma- 
jeſtick, it cannot be denied that the attendant has 
many beauties, and ſome advantages peculiar to 
Herſelf. The ancients were accuſtomed to pro- 
nounce panegyrichs on their own countrymen at 
the expence of all other nations, with a political 
view, perhaps, of ſtimulating them by praiſe, and 
exciting them to ſtill greater exertions ; but ſuch 
arts are here unneceſſary ; nor would they, indeed, 
become a Society who ſeek nothing but truth un- 
adorned by rhetorick; and although we muſt be 


conſcious of our ſuperior advancement in all 


kinds of uſeful knowledge, yet we ought not 


therefore to contemn the people of Aja; from 
whoſe reſearches into nature, works of art, and 


inventions of fancy, many valuable hints may be 
derived for our own improvement and advantage. 
If that, indeed, were not the principal object of 


your inſtitution, little ejſe could ariſe from it but 


the mere gratification of curioſity ; and I ſhould 
not receive ſo much delight from the humble 
ſhare which you have allowed me to take in pro- 
moting it. DR. | 

Jo form an exadt parallel between the works 


and actions of the Weſtern and Eaſtern worlds, 


would require a tract of no inconſiderable length; 
but we may-decide on the whole, that reaſon and 
taſte are the grand prerogatives of European minds, 
while the Afatrcks have ſoared to loftier heights in 
the ſphere of imagination. The civil hiſtory of 
their vaſt empires, and of India in particular, 
mult be highly intereſting to our common coun- 
try; but we have a ſtill nearer intereſt in know- 
ing all former modes of ruling hee in:fimable 
Provinces, 
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rovinces, on the proſperity of which ſo much of 
our national welfare, and individual benefit, ſeems 
to depend. A minute geographical knowledge, 
not only of Bengal and Bahar, but, for evident 
reaſons, of all the kingdoms bordering on them, is 
cloſely conneQed with an account of their many 
revolutions : but the natural productions of theſe 
territories, eſpecially in the vegetable and mineral 
ſyſtems, are momentous objects of reſearch not 
only to an imperial, but, which is a character of 
equal dignity, a commercial people. 

ir Botany may be deſcribed by metaphors drawn 


from the ſcience itfelf, we may juſtly pronounce a 


minute acquaintance with plants, their claſſes, or- 
ders, kinds, and ſpecies, to be its flowers, which 


can only produce fruit by an application of that 


knowledge to the purpoſes of life, particularly to 
diet, by which diſeaſes may be avoided, and to 
medicine, by which they may be remedied ; 
for the improvement of the laſt mentioned art, 
than which none ſurely can be more beneficial to 
mankind, the virtues of minerals alſo ſhould be 
accurately known. So highly has medical ſkill 
been prized by the ancient Indians, that one of 
the fourteen Retna's, or precious things, which 


| their Gods are believed to have produced by 


churning the ocean with the mountain Mandas a, 
was à learned phyſician. What their old books 
contain on this ſubject we ought certainly to diſ- 
cover, and that without loſs of time; lelt the 
venerable but abſtrule language in which they are 
compoſed, ſhould ceate to be perfectly intelligible, 
even to the beſt educated natives, through a want 
of powerful invitation to itudy it. BERNIER, who 
was himſelf of the Faculty, mentions approved 


medical books in San/crit, and cites a few apho- 


riſms, which appear judicious and rational; but 
we can expect nothing ſo important from the 
| works 
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works of Hindu or Muſelman phyſicians, as the 
knowledge, which experience muſt have given 
them, of /imple medicines. I have ſeen an Indian 
preſcription of your, and another of /ixty- ſix, 
ingredients; but ſuch compoſitions are always to 
be ſuſpected, fince the effe of one ingredient may 
deſtroy that of another; and ut were better to find 


certain accounts of a ſingle leaf or berry, than to 


be acquainted with the moſt elaborate compounds, 
unleſs they too have been proved by a multitude of 
ſucceſsful experiments. The noble deobſtruent 
oil, extracted from the Eranda nut, the whole fa- 


mily of Balſams, the incomparable ſtomachick 


root from Columbo, the fine aſtringent ridiculouſly 
called Japan earth, but in truth produced by the 
decoction of an Indian plant, have long been uſed 
in Aſia; and who can foretel what glorious diſco- 
veries of other oils, roots, and ſalutary juices, 
may be made by your Society? If it be doubtful 
whether the Peruvian bark be always efficacious in 


this country, 1ts place may, perhaps, be ſupplied 


by ſome indigenous vegetable equally antiſeptick, 
and more congenaal to the chmate. Whether any 
treatiſes on Agriculture have been written by expe- 
r'enced natives of theſe provinces, I am not yet 
informed; but ſince the court of Spain expect 


to find uſeful remarks in an Arabick tract preſerved. 
in the Efcurial, on the cultivation of land in that 


kingdom, we ſhould inquire for ſimilar compoſi- 


tions, and examine the contents of ſuch as we can 


Procure. 


Ins ſublime ſcience of Chymiſtry, wh [ 


was on the point of calling divine, muſt be added, 


as a key to the richeſt treaſuries of nature; and 
it is impoſſible to foreſee how greatly it may im- 


prove our manufactures, eſpecially if it can fix 
thoſe brilliant dyes, which want nothing of perfect 
beauty but a longer continuance of their ſplendour; 
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or how far it may lead to new methods of fuxing 
and compounding metals, which the Indians, as well 
as the Chineſe, are thought to have practiſed in 
higher perfection than ourſelves. 
Ix thoſe elegant arts which are called ne and 

liberal, though of leſs general utility than the la- 
bours of the mechanic, it is really wonderful how 
much a ſingle nation has. excelled the whole 
world: I mean the ancient Greeks, whoſe Sculp- 
ture, of which we have exquiſite remains both on 
gems and in marble, no modern tool can equal; 
whole Architecture we can only imitate at a ſervile 
Pa but are unable to make one addition to 

it, without deſtroying its graceful ſimplicity; 
5 Poetry ſtill delights us in youth, and amules 
us at a maturer age; and of whoſe Painting and 
Mufick we have the concurrent relations of ſo 
many grave authors, that it would be ſtrange in- 
credulity to doubt their excellence. Painting, as 

an art belonging to the powers of the imagination, 
or what is commonly called Genus, appears to 

be yet in its infancy among the people of the Eaſt: 
oy the Hindu ſyſtem of mufick has, I believe, been 

formed on truer principles than our own; and all 

the ſkill of the native compolers is directed to the 

great object of their art, the natural expreſſion of 

ſtrong paſſions,. to which melody, indeed, is often 

lacrificed; though ſome of their tunes are pleaſ- 

ing even to an European ear. Nearly the ſame 
may be truly aſſerted of the Arabian or Perſian 

ſyſtem; and, by a correct explanation of the beſt 

books on that ſubject, much of the old Grecian A 
theory may probably be recovered. | 

Taz poetical works of the Arabs and 1 
which differ ſurpriſingly in their ſtyle and form, 

are here pretty generally known; and though 

taſtes, concerning which there can be no diſput- 

= ang, are divided in regard to their merit, yet we 
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may ſafely ſay of them, what ABULTAZl, pro- 


nounces of the Mahdbhirat, that, © although 
„ they abound with extravagant images and de. 
% ſcriptions, they are in the higheſt degree enter- 
e taining and inſtructive.“ Poets of the greateſt 
genius, Pindar, AscuyLUus, DanTEe, Pe- 
TRARCA, SHAKESPEARE, SPENCER, have moſt 
abounded in images not far from the brink of ab- 
ſurdity ; but if their luxuriant fancies, or thoſe of 
ABuLoLa, FIR DAUSsT, NIZzA MI, were pruned 
away at the hazard of their ſtrength and majeſty, 
we ſhould loſe many pleaſures by the amputation. 
If we may form a juſt opinion of the Sanſcrit 
poetry from the ſpecimens already exhibited, 


(though we can only judge perfectly by conſulting 


the originals), we cannot but thirſt for the whole 
work of Vya'sa, with which a member of our 


Society, whoſe preſence deters me from ſaying 


more of him, will in due time gratify the public. 
The poetry of Mathura, which is the Parnaſſian 


land of the Hindus, has a ſofter and leſs elevated 


ſtrain ; but, ſince the inhabitants of the diſtricts 
near Agra, and principally of the Duab, are ſaid 
to ſurpaſs all other Indians in eloquence, and to 
have compoſed many agreeable tales and love- 


ſongs, which are ſtill extant, the B4/hs, or ver- 
nacular idiom of Vraja, in which they are written, 


ſhould not be neglected. No ſpecimens of ge- 
nuine Oratory can be expected from nations, 


among whom the form of government precludes 
even the idea of popular eloquence ; but the art of 


writing, in elegant and modulated periods, has 
been cultivated in A/a from the earlieſt ages: the 
Veda's, as well as the A/koran, are written in 


meaſured proſe; and the compoſitions of Iso- 


CRATES are not more highly poliſhed than thoſe 
of the beſt Arabian and Perſian authors 


Or 
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Or the Hindu and Muſelman architecture there 


1 are yet many noble remains in Bahar, and ſome 
in the vicinity of Malda; nor am I unwilling to 
believe, that even thoſe ruins, of which you will, 
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I truſt, be preſented with correct delineations, 
may furniſh our own architects with new ideas of 


beauty and ſublimity. wv es 
PeRMIT me now to add a few words on the 


Sciences, properly ſo named; in which it muſt be 
> admitted, that the A/aticks, if compared with our 
> Weſtern nations, are mere children. One of the 
moſt ſagacious men in this age, who continues, I 


hope, to improve and adorn it, SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


remarked in my hearing, that, © if NRwro had 


& flouriſhed in ancient Greece, he would have 
„ been worſhipped as a divinity;“ how zealouſly 
then would. he be adored in Hindu/tan, if his 
incomparable writings could be read and compre- 
hended by the Pandits of Caſhmir or Benares / 1 
have ſeen a mathematical book in Sanſcrit of the 
higheſt antiquity ; but ſoon perceived from the 
diagrams, that it contained only ſimple elements: 
there may, indeed, have been, in the favourable 
atmoſphere of Aſia, ſome diligent obſervers of the 
celeſtial bodies, and ſuch obſervations as are re- 


corded, ſhould indiſputably be made publick ; but 
let us not expect any new methods, or the analy-; 


ſis of new curves, from the geometricians of Iran, 
Turkiſtan, or India. Could the works of Arcni- 
MEDEs, the NeEwToN of Sicily, be reſtored to 
their genuine purity by the help of Arabick verſi- 
ons, we might then have reaſon to triumph on the 
ſucceſs of our ſcientifical inquiries; or could the 
ſucceſſive improvements and various rules of Al- 


gebra be traced through Arabian channels, to 


which CAx DAN boaſted that he had acceſs, the 
modern Hiſtory of Mathematicks would receive 
conſiderable illuſtration. 
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Tur juriipr udence of the Hindus and Muſel- 
mans will 
and if ſome ſtandard law tracts were accurately 
tranſlated from the Sanſcrit and Arabick, we might 
hope in time to ſee ſo complete a Digeſt of Indian 
Laws, that all diſputes among the natives might be 


decided without uncertainty, which is in truth a 


diſgrace, though ſatirically called a glory, to the 


forenſick ſcience. 


ALL theſe objects of i inquiry muſt appear to 


ou, Gentlemen, in ſo ſtrong a light, that bare 


intimations of them will be ſufficient; nor is it 
neceſſary to make uſe of emulation as an incentive 
to an ardent purſuit of them: yet I cannot forbear 
expreſſing a wiſh, that the activity of the French in 
the ſame purſuits may not be ſuperior to ours, and 
that the reſearches of M. SoNNERAT, whom the 
court of Verſailles employed for ſeven years in 


theſe climates, merely to collect ſuch materials as 
we are ſeeking, may kindle, inſtead of abating, 
our own curioſity and zeal. 
flatter myſelf you do, to theſe. e es you will 


alſo concur in promoting the object of them; and 
a few ideas having preſented themſelves to my 


mind, I preſume to lay them before you, with an 
entire ſubmiſſion to your judgment. 
No contributions, except thoſe of the literary 


kind, will be requiſite for- the ſupport of the So- 


ciety ; but if each of us were occaſienally to con- 
tribute a ſuccinct defcription of ſuch manuſcripts 
as he had peruſed or 1 


and almoſt by imperceptible degrees, a fuller ca- 
talogue of Oriental books than has hitherto been 


exhibited, and our correſpondents would be ap- 
a 8 priſed. | 


— more immediate advantage; 
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nſpected, with their dates 
and the names of their owners, and to propoſe. 
for ſolution ſuch queſtions as had occurred to him 
concerning Afatick Art, Science, and Hiſtory, 
natural or civil, we ſhould poſteſs without labour, 
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priſed of thoſe points, to which we chiefly direct 
our inveſtigations. Much may, I am confident, . 
be expected from the communications of learned 


natives, whether lawyers, phyſicians, or private 


ſcholars, who would eagerly, on the firſt invita- 
tion, ſend us their Mekamat and Riſalahs on a 
variety of ſubjects; ſome for the ſake of advanc- 
ing general knowledge, but moſt of them from a 
defire, neither uncommon nor unreaſonable, of 


attracting notice, and recommending themſelves 
to favour. With a view to avail ourſelves of this 


diſpoſition, and to bring their latent ſcience under 
our inſpection, it might be adviſeable to print and 
circulate a ſhort memorial, in Perſian and Hindi, 
ſetting forth, in a ſtyle accommodated to their 
own habits and prejudices, the deſign of our inſti- 
tution ; nor would it be impoſſible hereafter to 

ive a medal annually, with inſcriptions, in 
Per fan on one ſide, and on the reverſe in Sanſcrit, 


as the prize of merit, to the writer of the beſt 


eſſay or diſſertation. To inſtru others in the 


preſcribed duty of learned Brdhmans, and, if 


they be men of ſubſtance, without reward ; but 


they would all be flattered with an honorary 
mark of diſtin&ion ; and the Mahomedans have 
not only the permiſſion, but the pofitive com- 


mand, of their law-giver, zo ſearch for learning 


even in the remote/t parts of the globe. It were ſu- 


perfluous to ſuggeſt, with how much corre&nefs 


and facility their compoſitions might be tranffated 
for our ufe, fince their languages are now more 
generally and perfectly underſtood than they have 
_ ever been by any nation of Europe. 


DISSER- 


670) 


DISSERTATION III. 


1 


BEING THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY, FEB. 2, 1786, 


) F all the works which have been publiſhed in 


our own age, or, perhaps, in any other, 
on the Hiſtory of the Ancient World, and the 
fir/t population of this habitable globe, that of Mr. 
Jacos BRVYAN T, whom I name with reverence 


and affection, has the beſt claim to the praiſe of 


deep erudition ingeniouſly applied, and new 
theories happily illuſtrated by an aſſemblage of 


numberleſs converging rays from a moſt extenſive 


circumference: it falls, nevertheleſs, as every 


human work muſt fall, ſhort of perfection; and 
the leaſt ſatisfactory part of it ſeems to be that 


which relates to the derivation of words from 


| Afaatick languages. Etymology has, no doubt, 


ſome ule in hiſtorical reſearches ; but it is a me- 
dium of proof ſo very fallacious, that, where it 
elucidates one fact, it obſcures a thouſand, and 

more 
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more frequently borders on the ridiculous than 
leads to any ſolid concluſion: it 8 carries with 
it any internal power of conviction from a reſem- 
blance of ſounds or ſimilarity of letters; yet 
often, where it is wholly unaſſiſted by thoſe ad- 
vantages, it may be indiſputably proved by ex- 
trinſick evidence. We know @ poſteriori, that 
both Fitz and hijo, by the nature of two ſeveral 
dialects, are derived from flius; that uncle comes 
from avus, and ſiranger from extra; that jour is 
deducible, through the Italian, from dies; and 
rofſignol from luſcinia, or the finger in groves ; that 
ſciuro, tcureuil, and ſquirrel, are compounded of 
two Greek words deſcriptive of the animal ; which 
etymologies, though they could not have been de- 
monſtrated à priori, might ſerve to confirm, if any 
ſuch confirmation were neceſſary, the proofs of a 
connection between the members of one great 
Empire; but, when we derive our hanger, or 
hort pendent ſword, from the Perſian, becauſe 
ignorant travellers thus mis-ſpell the word anjar, 
which. in truth means a different weapon, or 
_ ſandal-wood from the Greek, becauſe we ſuppoſe 
that /andals were ſometimes made of it, we gain 
no ground in proving the affinity of nations, and 
only weaken arguments, which might otherwiſe be 
firmly ſupported. That Cu's then, or, as it cer- 
tainly is written in one ancient diale&, Cur, and 
in others, probably, Ca's, enters into the compo. 
ſition of many proper names, we may very rea- 
ſonably believe; and that Algeziras takes its 
name from the Arabick word for an i/land, cannot 
be doubted : but when we are told from Europe, 
that places and provinces in India were clearly de- 
nominated from thoſe words, we cannot but ob- 
ſerve, in the firſt inſtance, that the town, in which 
we now are aſſembled, is properly written and 
pronounced Calicatd; that both Cai4 and Cat 
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anknetianble mean places of ſtrength, or, in ge. 
neral, any inc/ofures; and that Gujarat is at leaſt 
as remote from n in ſound as it is in ſitu- 
ation. | 
ANOTHER exception (and a third could hardly 
be diſcovered by any candid criticiſm) to the Ana- 
yſis of Ancient Mythology, is, that the meth:d of 
reaſoning and arrangement of topicks adopted in 
that learned work are not quite agreeable to the 
title, but almoſt wholly /nthetical; and though 
ſyntheſis may be the better mode in pure ſcience, 
where the principles are undeniable, yet it ſeems 
leſs calculated to give complete ſatisfaction in hi/- 
torical diſquiſitions, where every poſtulatum will 
perhaps be refuſed, and every definition contro- 
verted: this may ſeem a flight objection, but the 
ſubject is in itſelf ſo intereſting, and the full con- 
viction of all reaſonable men ſo deſirable, that it 
may not be loſt labour to diſcuſs the ſame or a 
fimilar theory in a method purely analytical; and, 
after beginning with facts of general notoriety or 
undiſputed evidence, to inveſtigate ſuch truths as 
are at firſt unknown or very imperfectly diſ- 
cerned. 
_ Taz five prineipal nations, who have in differ- 
ent ages divided among themſelves, as a kind of 
Inheritance, the vaſt continent of Aſia, with the 
many iflands depending on it, are the Indians, the 
Chine/e, the Tartars, the Arabs, and the Perfians : 
who they ſeverally were, whence and when they 
came, where they now are ſettled, and what ad- 


wantage a more perfect knowledge of them all may = 
bring to our European world, will be ſhewn, I 


truſt, in fve diſtinct eflays ; 4 the laſt of which will 6 
demonſtrate the connexion or diverſity between 1 
them, and folve the great problem, whether they "= 
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was the ſame which we generally aſcribe to 
them. 3 
I Bet with India, not becaufe I find reaſon 
to believe it the true centre of population or of 
knowledge, but, becauſe it is the country which 


we now inhabit, and from which we may beſt ſur- 


vey the regions around us; as, in popular lan- 
guage, we ſpeak of the riſing ſun, and of his pro- 


5.20 through the Zodiack, although it had long ago 


deen imagined, and is now demonſtrated, that he 
is himfelf the centre of our planetary ſyſtem. Let 
me here premiſe, that, in all theſe inquiries con- 
cerning the hiſtory of India, 1 ſhall confine my 


reſearches downwards to the Mohammedan con- 


queſts at the beginning of the eleventh century, 
but extend them upwards, as high as poffible, to 
the earlieſt authentic records of the human 
ſpecies. 3 

IN DIA then, on its moſt enlarged ſcale, in 


which the ancients appear to have underſtood it, 
compriſes an area of near forty degrees on each 


fide, including a ſpace almoſt as large as all Eu- 
rope; being divided on the weft from Perfia by 
the Aracheſian mountains, limited on the eaſt by 


the Chine/e part of the farther peninfula, confined 


on the north by the wilds of Tartary, and extend- 
ing to the ſouth as far as the iſles of Java. This 


trapezium, therefore, comprehends the ſtupen- 


dous hills of Potyid or Tibet, the beautiful valley 
of Caſhmir, and all the domains of the old Indo- 
ſcythiant, the countries of Nepal and Butant, 


 Camrap or Aſam, together with Siam, Ava, Racan, 


and the bordering kingdoms, as far as the China 
of the Hindus or Sin of the Arabian Geographers ; 
not to mention the whole weſtern peninfula with 
the celebrated ifland of Sinhala, or Lion-like men, 
at its ſouthern extremity. By /ndia, in ſhort, I 
mean that whole extent of country in which the 
primitive 
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primitive rehgion and languages of -the - Hindus 
prevail at this day with more or leſs of their an- 
cient purity; and in which the Nagar! letters are 


ſtill uſed with more or leſs deviation from their 


original form. 8 TT 
THE Hindus themſelves believe their own coun- 
try, to which they give the vain epithets of Med- 


 hyama, or Central, and Punyabhumi, or the Land 


of Virtues, to have been the portion of BHARAT, 


one of nine brothers, whoſe father had the domi- 


nion of the whole earth; and they repreſent the 


mountains of Himalaya as lying to the north, and, 
to the weſt, thoſe of Vindbya, called alſo Vindian 
by the Greeks ; beyond which the Sindbu runs in 
ſeveral branches to the ſea, and meets it nearl 


oppoſite to the point of Dwaracs, the celebrated 


ſeat of their Shepherd God: in the ſouth-eaſt they 


place the great river Saravatya; by which they 
probably mean that of Ava, called alſo Airdvati, 
in part of its courſe, and giving perhaps its anci- 


ent name to the gulf of Sabara. This domain of 


Bharat they conſider as the middle of the Jambud- 


wipa, which the Tibetians alſo call the Land of 


: Zambu ; and the appellation is extremely remark- 
able; for Yambu is the Sanſcrit name of a delicate 


fruit called Jaman by the Muſelmans, and by us 
roſe-apple ; but the largeſt and richeſt ſort is named 


[| 


Amrita, or Immortal; and the Mythologiſts of 
Tibet apply the ſame word to a celeſtial tree bear- 
ing ambrgſial fruit, and adjoining to four vaſt 
rocks, from which as many ſacred rivers derive 


their ſeveral ſtreams. 5 
IRE inhabitants of this extenſive tract are de- 


ſcribed by Mr. Loxp with great exactneſs, and 


with a pictureſque elegance peculiar to our anci- 


ent language: * A people,” ſays he, © preſented 
« themſelves to mine eyes, clothed in linen gar- 


ments ſomewhat low deſcending, of a geſture and 
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| 
| 
| 


. garb, as I may fay, maidenly, and well nigh ef- 

1 « feminate, of a countenance. ſhy and ſomewhat 
= « eſtranged, yet ſmiling out a glozed and baſhful | 

„ familiarity.” Mr. OR, the Hiſtorian of 

India, who unites an exquiſite taſte for.every fine 

2 art with an accurate knowledge of A/iatick man- 

ners, obſerves, in his elegant preliminary Diſſer- 

tation, that this “country has been inhabited 

„ from the earlieſt antiquity by a people, who 

have no reſemblance, either in their figure or 

manners, with any of the nations contiguous to 

* *© them;” and that, © although conquerors have 

* eſtabliſhed themſelves at different times in dif- 

f ferent parts of India, yet the original inhabi- 4 
* * tants haye loſt very little of their original cha- 

— * racter,” The ancients, in fact, give a deſcrip- 

tion of them, which our early travellers confirm- 

ed, and our own perſonal knowledge of them 
nearly verifies z. as you will perceive from a paſ- 
ſage in the Geographical Poem of Diowvys1vs, 

which the Analyſt of Ancient Mythology has 2 

== iranſlated with great ſpirit : | | 
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„To th' eaſt a lovely country wide extends, | | | 

4 INDIA, Whoſe borders the wide ocean bounds ; | 
On this the ſun, new riſing from the main, | 
Smiles pleas'd, and ſheds his early orient beams. 
£©'Tht inhabitants are ſwart, and in their looks 
«« Betray the tints of the dark hyacinth. 

„Various their functions; ſome the rock explore, | 
And from the mine extract the latent gold; 
Some labour at the woof with cunning ſkill, 

And manufacture linen; others ſhape  * \ 
And poliſh iv'ry with the niceſt care 
*« Many retire to rivers ſhoal, and plunge 
To ſeek the beryl flaming in its bed, 

Or glitt'ring diamond. Oft the jaſper's found 
Green, but diaphanous ; the topaz too, : 
Of ray ſerene and pleaſing ; laſt of all, 
The lovely amethyſt, in which combine 

All the mild ſhades of purple. The rich ſoil, 
% Waſh'd by a thouſand rivers, from all ſides 
Pours on the natives wealth without control.“ 


Tart 
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Turi ſources of wealth are ſtill abundant, 
even after ſo many revolutions and conqueſts; in 
their manufactures of cotton they {till ſurpaſs all 
the world ; and their features have, moſt proba- 
bly, remained unaltered fince the time of Dioxv- 
s1us; nor can we reaſonably doubt, how degene- 
rate and abaſed ſoever the Hindus may now appear, 


that in ſome early age they were ſplendid i in arts 


and arms, happy in government, wiſe in legiſla- 
tion, and eminent in various knowledge: but, 


ſince their civil hiſtory beyond the middle of the 


nineteenth century from the preſent time is involved 


in a cloud of fables, we feem to poffeſs only four 


neral media of ſatisfying our curiofity concern- 
ing it; namely, firſt, their Languages and Letters; 
ſecondly, their Philo ophy and Religion; thirdly, 
the actual remains of their old Sculpture and Ar- 


chitecture; and fourthly, the written memorials of 


their Sciences and Arts. 


I. Ir is much to be lamented, that ier the 


Greeks who attended ALEXANDER into India, nor 
thoſe who were long connected with it under the 
Bactrian Princes, have left us any means of know- 
ing with accuracy, what vernacular languages 
they found on their arrival in this Empire. The 
Mohammedans, we know, heard the people of pro- 
per Hinduſtan, or India on a limited ſcale, ſpeak- 


ing a Bh4fþ4, or living tongue, of a very fingular 


conſtruction, the pureſt dialect of which was cur- 
rent in the diftrits round Agra, and chiefly 
on the poetical ground of Ma#rhura; and 
this is commonly called the idiom of yraja. Five 
words in ſix, perhaps, of this language were de- 
rived from the San/crit, in which books of religion 
and ſcience were compoſed, and which appears to 


have been formed by an exquiſite grammatical ar- 


rangement, as the name itfelf implies, from fome 
unpoliſhed idiom ; but the baſis of the Hindun- 


anz, 
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I 1 tan}, particularly the inflexions and” regimen of 


2 5 verbs, differed as widely from both thoſe tongues, 
nds Arabick differs from Perſiun, or German from 
* Greek. Now the general effect of conqueſt is to 
leave the current language of the conquered peo- 
pale unchanged, or very little altered, in its ground- 
work, but to blend with it a conſiderable number 
of exotick names both for things and for actions; 
as it has happened in every country, that I can 
recolle&, where the conquerors have not preſerv- 
ed their own tongue unmixed with that of the na- 
tives, like the Turks in Greece, and the Saxons in 
Britain ; and this analogy might induce us to be- 
lieve, that the pure Hindi, whether of Tartarian 
or Chaldean origin, was primeval in Upper India, 
into which the Sanſcrit was introduced by con- 
querors from other kingdoms in ſome very remote 
age; for we cannot doubt that the language of the 
Veda's was uſed in the great extent of country, 
which has before been delineated, as long as the 

religion of Brahma has prevailed in it. FIR 
Tut Sanſcrit language, whatever be its anti- 
quity, is of a wonderful ſtructure; more perfect 
than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and 
more exquiſitely refined than either, yet bearing to 
both of them a ſtronger affinity, both in the roots 

of verbs and in the forms of grammar, than could 
poſſibly have been produced by accident; fo 
ſtrong indeed, that no philologer could examine 
them all three, without believing them to have 
ſprung from ſome common ſource, which, per- 
haps, no longer exiſts : there is a ſimilar reaſon, 
though not quite ſo forcible, for ſuppoſing that 
both the Gothick and the Celtick, though blended 
with a very different idiom, had the fame origin 
with the Sanſcrit; and the old Perſian might be 
added to the ſame family, if this were the place for 
Le 011331; el 1 * diſcuſſing 
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diſcuſſing any ive concerning the antiquities 
of Perſia. 
Tue characters, in which the languages of 
India were originally written, are called Nagar, 
from Nagar, a City, with the word Deva ſome- 
times prefixed, becauſe they are believed to have 
been taught by the Divinity himſelf, who pre- 
ſcribed the artificial order of them in a voice from 
heaven. Theſe letters, with no greater variation 
in their form by the change of ſtraight lines to 
curves, or converſely, than the Cufick alphabet 
has received in its way to India, are {till adopted 
in more than twenty kingdoms and ſtates, from 
the borders of Caſhgar and Khoten, to Rima's 
bridge, and from the Sindbu to the river of Siam; 
nor can I help believing, although the poliſhed 
and elegant Devanagari may not be ſo ancient as 
the monumental characters in the caverns of 
raſandha, that the ſquare Chaldaick letters, in 
which moſt Hebrew books are copied, were ori- 
ginally the ſame, or derived from the ſame pro- 
totype, both with the Indian and Arabian charac- 
ters : that the Phenician, from which the Greek 
and Roman alphabets were formed by various 
changes and inverſions, had a ſimilar origin, there 
can be little doubt; and the inſcriptions at Cand- 
rab, of which you now poſſeſs a moſt accurate 
copy, ſeem to be compounded of Nagari and 
Ethiopick letters, which bear a cloſe relation to 
each other, both in the mode of writing from the 
left hand, and in the ſingular manner of connecting 
the vowels with the conſonants. Thele remarks 
may favour an opinion entertained by many, that 
all the ſymbols of /ound, which at firſt, probably, 
were only rude outlines of the different organs of 
ſpeech, had a common origin: the ſymbols of ideas 
now uſed in China and Japan, and formerly, per- 
haps, in Egypt and Mexico, are quite of a diſtinct 
. nature; 


\ 
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nature; but it is very remarkable, that the order 
of ſounds in the Chineſe grammars correſponds 
A nearly with that obſerved in Tibet, and hardly 
differs from that which the Hindus conſider as the 
invention of their Gods. fr 
Il. Or the Indian Religion and Philoſophy I 
” ſhall here ſay but litile; becauſe a full account 
of each would require a ſeparate volume: it will 
be ſufficient in this diſſertation to aſſume, what 
might be proved beyond controverſy, that we now 
live among the adorers of thoſe very deities, who 
were worſhipped under different names in old 
"XZ Greece and [aly, and among the profeſſors of thoſe 
*Z philoſophical tenets, which the Tonick and Artick 
writers illuſtrated with all the beauties of their 
melodious language. On one hand we fee the tri- 
dent of NEPTUN E, the eagle of JuprreR, the 
= fatyrs of Baccuvs, the bow of 'Curip, and 
the chariot of the Sn; on another we hear the. 
— cymbals of RRHRA, the ſongs of the Muſes, and 
the paſtoral tales of AroLLo Noutus. In more 
= retired ſcenes, in groves, and in ſeminaries of 
learning, we may perceive the Br4hmans and the 
Sarmanes, mentioned by CLEMENS, diſputing in 
the forms of /ogick, or diſcourſing on the vanity 
of human enjoyments, on the immortality of the 
ſoul, her emanation from the eternal mind, her 
debaſement, wanderings, and final union with her 
ſource. The fix philofophical ſchools, whoſe prin- 
_ ciples are explained in the Derſana S4ftra, com- 
priſe all the metaphyſicks of the old Academy, the 
Stoa, the Lyceum; nor is it poſſible to read the 
Vedanta, or the many fine compoſitions in illuſtra- 
tion of it, without believing, that PyTHACGORAS 
and PLaTo derived their ſublime theories from 
the ſame fountain with the ſages of India. The 
Scythian and Hyperborean doctrines and mythology - 
may allo be traced in every part of theſe eaſtern 
1 | | regions; 
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regions; nor can we doubt, that Wop or Opex, 
| Vhoſe religion, as the northern hiſtorians admit, 
| was introduced into Scandinavia by a foreign 7 
race, was the ſame with Bupp ka, whoſe rites 7 
were probably imported into IJadia nearly at the 
ſame time, though received much later by the 
Chineſe, who ſoften his name into FO”. _ * 
I Is may be a proper place to aſcertain an im- 
portant point in the Chronology of the Hindu: 
for the prieſts of Buppu a left in Tibet and China 7 
the preciſe epoch of his appearance, real or ima. 7 
gined, in this empire; and their information, 
which had been preſerved in writing, was com- 
pared by the Chriſtian Miſſionaries and ſcholars 
with our own era. CoueLeT, De Gvuicnts, 
Gioks1, and BaiiLy, differ a little in their ac- 
counts of this epoch, but that of Couplet ſeems the 
moſt correct: on taking, however, the medium of 
the four ſeveral dates, we may fix the time of 
BupdHa, or the zinth great incarnation of 
VisHNvu, in the year one thou/and and fourteen before 
the birth of CHRIST, or two thouſand ſeven hun- 
 dred and ninety-nine years ago. Now the Ca/bmi- 
rians, who boaſt of his.deſcent in their kingdom, 
aſſert that he appeared on earth about wo centu- 
ries after CRIsHNA, the Indian Arol Lo, who took | 
ſo decided a part in the war of the Mahabharat; 
and if an Etymologiſt were to ſuppoſe that the 
Athenians had embelliſhed their poetical hiſtory of 
PanDion's expulſion and the reſtoration of Zctus 
with the Afatick tale of the Pa'nous and Yup- 
HISHTH'IR,. neither of which words they could 
have articulated, I ſhould not haſtily deride his . 
conjecture: certain it is, that Pandumandel is cal. 
led by the Greeks the country of Pax DIiow-r.. Wwe 
have therefore determined another intereſting 
epoch, by fixing the age of CRIsHNA near the 
three thouſanath year from the preſent time; and 
as 
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as the three firſt Avatars, or deſcents of 
Visawu, relate no leſs clearly to an Univerſal 
Deluge, in which eight perſons, only were ſaved, 
than the fourth and ith do to the puniſhment of 
impiety and the humiliation” of the proud, we may 
for the preſent aſſume, that the /econd, or filver, 
age of the Hindus was ſubſequent to the diſperſion 
from Babel; ſo that we have only a dark interval 
of about a thouſand years, which were employed 
in the ſettlement of nations, the foundation of 
ſtates or empires, and the cultivation. of civil 
ſociety. The great incarnate Gods of this inter- 
mediate age ate both named RA Ma, but with 
different epithets; one of whom bears a won- 
derful reſemblance to the Indian Bacchus, and 
his wars are the fubject of ſeveral heroick poems. 
He is repreſented as a deſcendant from Su R vA, 
or the Sox, as the huſband of S1 TA, and the 
ſon of a princeſs named Cav'szLYA”: it is very 
remarkable, that the Peruvians, whoſe Incas 
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boaſted of the ſame deſcent, ſtyled their greateſt 


feſtival Ramaſitba; whence we may ſuppoſe, that 


| South America was peopled by the fame race, who 


imported into the fartheſt parts of A/ia the, rites 
and fabulous hiſtory of RA MA. Thefe rites and 
this hiſtory are extremely curious; and although 


I cannot believe with NEW Ton, that antient my- 


thology was nothing but hiſtorical truth in a poeti- 
cal dreſs, nor, with Bacon, that it conſiſted 
ſolely of moral and metaphyſical allegories, nor, 
with BxyanrT, that all the heathen divinities are 
only different attributes and repreſentations of the 
Sun or of deceaſed progenitors, but conceive that 
the whole ſyſtem of religious fables roſe, like the 
Nile, from ſeveral diſtin& ſources, yet I cannot 
but agree, that one great ſpring and fountain of 
all idolatry in the four quarters of the globe, was 
the veneration paid by men to the vaſt body of 
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fire which © looks from his ſole dominion like the 


derate reſpect ſhewn to the memory of powerful 
or virtuous anceſtors, eſpecially- the founders of 
kingdoms, legillatore, and warriors, of whom the 
Sun or the Moon were wildly ſuppoſed to be the 
5 II. Tur remains of architecture and ſculpture in 
India, which I mention here as mere monuments 
of antiquity, not as ſpecimens of antient art, ſeem 
to prove an FRAY connection between this country 
and. Africa: the. pyramids of Egypt, the colofſa 

ſtatues deſcribed by Pausanras and others, the 
ſphinx, and the Hzexmes Canis, which laſt bears 
2 great reſemblance to the Vardhdvatgr, or the in- 
car nation of VI8HNv in the form of a Boar, indi- 


cate the ſtyle and mythology of the ſame indefa- 


tigable workmen who formed the vaſt excavations 
of. Candrah, the various temples and images of 
BupD#a, and the idols which are continually 
dug up at Gayã, or in its vicinity. The letters on 
many of thoſe monuments appear, as I have be- 
fore intimated, partly of Indi, and. partly of 
dbyſirian or Etiopich, origin ; and all theſe indu- 
bitable facts may induce no ill-grounded opinion, 


that, Ethiopia, and Hindunfan were peopled or co- 


lonized by the ſame extraordinary race ; in con- 
firmation of which it may be added, that the 
mountaineers of, Bengal and ' Babgr can hardl 

be diſtinguiſhed in ſome of their features, parti- 
cularly their lips and notes, from the modern 
_ Abyſſinians, whom the Arabs call the children of 


Cusn: 1905 the antient Hindus, according to 


STRABo, differed in nothing from the Africans 


« % 4 


but in the ſtraightneſs and ſmoothneſs of their 


hair, while that of the others was criſp or woolly ; 
2 difference proceeding chiefly, if not entirely, 
from the reſpective humidity or dryneſs of they 
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Ftmoſpberes: hence the people who received the 
pr light of the riſing fun, according to the limited 
*Zknowledge of the antients, are faid by AeULErUs 
"Fo be the Ari: and Ethiopian, by which he clearly 
meant certain nations of India; where we fre- 
quently ſee figures of BoDDHA with curled hair, 
— apparently defigned for a reprefentation of it in 
ts natural ſtate. | 8 
IV. It is unfortunate, that the 8 = Saſtra, or 
Collection of Treatifes on Arts and Manufactures, 
pehich muſt have contained a treaſure of ufeful in- 
formation on dyeing, painting, and metallurgy, has 
"been fo long neglected, that few, if any, traces of 
it are to be found; but the labours of the Indian 
4 7 oom and needle have been univerſally celebrated 1 
and ne linen is not improbably ſuppoſed to have 
"been called Sindon, from the name of the river 
near which it was wrought in the higheſt perfec- 
tion: che people of Colchis were alfo famed for this 
*Zmanufacture,. and the Egyprians' yet more, as we 
learn from ſeveral paſſages in feripture, and parti- 
—cutarly from a beautiful chapter in Ezsx1s1, con- 
raining the moſt authentic delineation of antient 
commerce, of which: Tyre had been the principal 
mart. Silk was . fabricated immemorially by the 
Indiamoe, me commonly aſeribed to the people 
of Serioa or Tancùt, among whom probably the 
word Ser, uhich the Greeks applied to the {/k- 
worm, fignified' gold; a ſenſe which it now bears 
in Tibet. That the Hindus were in early ages a 
commercial people, we have many reaſons to be- 
lieve; and in the firſt of their ſacred! law. tracts, 
=which they ſuppoſe to have been revealed by: 
Myru many millions of years ago, we find a curi- 
ous paſſage on the legal intereſt of money, and the 
limited rate of it in different caſes, with an excep- 
tion in regard to adventures at ſca; an exception 
which the ſenſe of mankind approves, and which 
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commerce abſolutely requires, though it was not 


before the reign of CHARLES I. that our own 


juriſprudence fully admitted it in reſpect of mari. 


time contracts. 

Wr are told by the Grecian, writers, that the 
Indians were the wiſeſt of nations; and in moral 
wiſdom. they were certainly eminent: their Nit. 
Saſtra, or Syſtem of Ethicks, is yet preſerved, and 


the Fables x VISHNUSERMAN, whom we ridicu- 


louſly call Pilpay, are the moſt beautiful, if not 
the moſt ancient, collection of apologues in the 


*. od 
N 


world : they were firſt tranſlated from the Sanſcri 8 
in the fixth century, by the order of Buzzr- 


onuMIHR, or Bright as the Sur, the chief phyſi- 


the very exiſtence of Esor, whom the Arabs be- 


lieve to have been an Abyſſinian, appears rather 


doubtful, I am not diſinclined to ſuppoſe, that the 


firſt moral fables which appeared i in E urope, were 


of Indian or Ethiopian origin. 


IHE Hindus are ſaid to have b of . 


inventions, all of which, indeed, are admirable, 
the method of inſtructing by apologues, the decimal 
ſcale adopted now by all civilized nations, -and the 
game of Cheſs, on which they have ſome curious 
treatiſes ; but if their numerous works on Gram- 
mar, Logick, Rhetorick, Muſick, all which: are 


extant and acceſſible, were explained in ſome 
language generally known, it would be found that 


they had yet higher pretenſions to the praiſe of a 


fertile and inventive genius. Their lighter poems 


are lively and elegant ; their Epick, magnificent 
and ſublime in the higheſt degree; their Purdnas 
compriſe a ſeries of mythological Hiſtories in 


blank verſe from the Creation to the ſuppoſed in- 


carnation 


cian, and afterwards Vezir of the great Anvu'sxi- 
REVA'N, and are extant under various names in 
more than twenty languages; but their original 7 
title is Hitöpadeſa, or Amicable Inſtruction; and as 
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arnation of BupphA: and their Ycdas, as far as 
wwe can judge from that compendium of them 
n Fyhich is called Upaniſhat, abound with noble ſpe- 
> eulations in metaphyſicks, and fine diſcourſes on 
the being and attributes of Gop. Their moſt 
Ancient. medical book, entitled Chereca, is beliey- 
ee to be the work of Stva; for each of the divi- 
nities in their Triad has at leaſt one ſacred compo- 
tion aſcribed to him; but, as to mere human 


1 works on Hitory and Geography, though they are 
( ſaid to be extant in Caſhmir, it has not been yet in 
my power to procure them. What their a/trono- 
XZ mical and mathematical writings contain, will not, 
I truſt, remain long a ſecret: they are eaſily 
*X procured, and their importance cannot be doubted, 
The philoſopher whoſe works are ſaid to include a 
= ſyſtem of the univerſe founded on the principle of 
Attraction and the Central poſition of the ſun, is 
named Yavan ACHA RYa, becauſe he had tra- 
== velled, we are told, into Ionia : if this be true, 
he might have been one of thoſe who converſed 
with PyTHacoR as; this at leaſt is undeniable, 
that a book on aſtronomy in Sanſcrit bears the 
title of Tavana Fatica, which may ſignify the 
= IJonick Seft; nor is it improbable, that the names 
of the planets and Zodical ſtars, which the Arabs 
= borrowed from the Greeks, but which we find in 
the oldeſt Indian records, were originally deviſed 
by the ſame ingenious and enterpriſing race, from 
= whom both Greece and India were peopled; the 
race, who, as Dionys1us deſcribes them, 


N 


- * firſt aſſayed the deep, 
* And wafted merchandize to coaſts unknown, 
* Thoſe, who digeſted firſt the ſtarry choir, 
Their motions mark'd, and call'd them by their names.“ 


O theſe curſory obſervations on the Hindus, 
which it would require volumes to expand and 
7 5 illuſtrate, 
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illuſtrate, this is the reſult : that they had an im- 
memorial affinity with the old Perfrans, Ethiopians, 
and Egyptians, the Phenicians, Greeks, and Tw/> 
cans, the Scythians or Goths, and Celts, the Chineſe, 
"Japaneſe and Peruvians; whence, as no reaſon 
appears for believing that they were a colony from 
any one of thoſe nations, or any. of thoſe nations 
from them, we may fairly conclude that they all 
proceeded from ſome central country, to inveſti- 


gate which will be the object of my future Dil. 
courſes ; and I have a ſanguine hope, that your 
collections during the preſent year will bring to 
light many uſeful diſcoveries ; although the de- 
parture for Europe of a very ingenious member, 
who firſt opened the ineſtimable mine of. Sanferit 
literature, will often deprive us of accurate and 
ſolid information concerning the languages and 


antiquities of India. 


265% 


DISSERTATION IV. 
ON THE 


i 1 4 6 


BEING THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED To THE SOCIETY, FEB, 1 $, 1787. 


| GENTLEMEN, 


HAD the honour laſt year of opening to you 
my intention, to diſcourſe at our annual 


meetings on the five principal nations who have 


peopled the continent and iſlands of Aſia; ſo as to 
trace, by an hiſtorical and philological analyſis, | 
the number of ancient ſtems from which thoſe 


five branches have ſeverally ſprung, and the cen- 


tral region from which they appear to have pro- 
ceded ; you may, therefore, expect, that, hav- 


ing ſubmitted to your conſideration a few general 


remarks on the old inhabitants of India, I ſhould 
now offer my ſentiments on ſome other nation, 
who, from a ſimilarity of language, religion, arts and 
manners, may be ſuppoſed to have had an early 

connection 
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connection with the Hindus; but, ſince we find 
ſome Aſiatick nations totally diſſimilar to them in 


all or moſt of thoſe particulars, and ſince the dif- 


ference will ſtrike you more forcibly by an imme- 
diate and cloſe compariſon, I deſign at preſent to 
give a ſhort account of a wonderful people, who 
ſeem in every reſpect ſo ſtrongly contraſted to the 
original natives of this country, that they muſt 
have been for ages a diſtin& and ſeparate race. 
For the purpoſe of theſe Diſcourſes, I conſider- 
ed India on its largeſt ſcale, deſcribing it as lying 
between Perſia and China, Tartary and Java; 


and for the ſame purpoſe, I now apply the name 


of Arabia, as the Arabian Geographers often ap- 
ply it, to that extenſive peninſula, which the Red 


Sea divides from Africa, the great Aſyrian river 
from Iran, and of which the Erythrean Sea waſhes 


the baſe; without excluding any part of its 
| weſtern fide, which would be completely maritime, 
if no iſthmus intervened between the Mediterra- 
nean and the Sea of Kolzom : that country, in 
ſhort, I call Arabia, in which the Arabick lan- 
guage and letters, or ſuch as have a near affinity 
to them, have been immemorially current. 


Ax an, thus divided from India by a vaſt 


ocean, or at leaſt by a broad bay, could hardly 
have been connected in any degree with this 
country, until navigation and commerce had been 
conſiderably improved : yet, as the Hindus and 
the people of Jemen were both commercial na- 
tions 1n a very early age, they were probably the 


firſt inſtruments of conveying to the weſtern 


world-the gold, ivory, and perfumes of India, as 
well as the fragrant wood, called 4//uwva in Ara- 
bick and aguru-in Sanſcrit, which grows in the 
greateſt perfection in Anam or Cochinchina. It is 
poſſible too, that a part of the Arabian idolatry 
might have been derived from the ſame 3 
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with that of the Hindus; but ſuch an intercourſe 
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may be conſidered as partial and accidental only; 
nor am I more convinced, than I was fifteen year 
ago, when I took the liberty to animadvert on a 
paſſage in the Hiſtory of Prince Cantemir, that the 
Turks have any juſt reaſon for holding the coaſt 
of Temen to be a part of India, and calling its in- 
habitants Tellow Indians. | 
Tu Arabs have never been entirely ſubdued; 
nor has any impreſſion been made on them, ex- 
cept on their borders; where, indeed, the Pheni- 
cians, Perſians, Ethiopians, Egyptians, and, in 
modern times, the Othman Tartars, have ſeverally 
acquired ſettlements; but, with theſe exceptions, 
the natives of Hejaz and Temen have preſerved for 
ages the ſole dominion of their deſerts and paſ- 
tures, their mountains and fertile vallies: thus, 
apart from the reſt of mankind, this extraordi- 
nary people have retained their primitive manners 
and language, features and character, as long 
and as remarkably as the Hindus themſelves. All 
the genuine Arabs of Syria, whom I knew in 
Europe, thoſe of Jemen, whom I ſaw in the iſland 
of Hinzuqn, whither many had came from Mafhat 
for the purpoſe of trade, and thoſe of Hejaz, whom 
] have met in Bengal, form a ſtriking contraſt to 
the Hindu inhabitants of theſe provinces : their 
eyes are full of yivacity, their ſpeech yoluble and 
articulate, their deportment manly and dignified 
their apprehenſion quick, their minds always preſent 
and attentive; with a ſpirit of independence appear- 
Ing in the countenances even of the loweſt among 
them. Men will always differ in their ideas of c1- 
vilization, each meaſuring it by the habits. and 
prejudices of his own country; but if courteſy and 
urbanity, a love of poetry and eloquence, and the 
practice of exalted virtues, be a juſter meaſure of 
perfect ſociety, we have certain proof, that the 
Th people 
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people of Arabia, both on plains and in cities, in 
republican and monarchical ſtates, were eminenth 
civilized for many ages before their conqueſt of 
__—_— T7 
II is deplorable, that the ancient hiſtory of thi, 
majeſtick race ſhould be as little known in detail 
before the time of Dh Tezen, as that of the 
Hindus before Vicramaditya ; for although the vaſt 
hiſtorical work of Alnuwairt and the Murdjuldha- 
bab, or Golden Meadows, of Almaſu#d}, contain 
chapters on the kings of Himyar, Ghaſan, and Hi. 
rab, with liſts of them and ſketches of their ſeveral 
reigns, and although genealogical tables, from 
which chronology might be better afcertained, are 
prefixed to many compoſitions of the old Arabian 
Poets, yet moſt manuſcripts are ſo incorrect, and 
ſo many contradictions are found in the beſt of 


them, that we can ſcarce lean upon tradition with 


ſecurity, and muſt have recourſe to the ſame media 
for inveſtigating the hiſtory of the Arabs, that 1 
before adopted in regard to that of the Indians ; 
namely, their language, letters, and religion, their 


ancient monuments, and the certain remains of their 


arts; on each of which heads I ſhall touch very 
conciſely, having premiſed, that my obſervations 
will in general be confined to the ſtate of Arabia 


before that ſingular revolution at the beginning of 


the /eventh century, the effects of which we feel at 
this day, from the eg mountains and the 
Daniche, to the fartheſt parts of the Indian Empire, 
and even to the Eaſtern Iſlands. * 

I. Fox the . which any European, who 
_ pleaſes, may attain of the Arabian language, we 

are principally indebted to the univerſity of Ley. 
den; for, though ſeveral Italians have affiduouſly 
laboured in the ſame wide field, yet the fruit of 
their labours has been rendered almoſt uſeleſs by 
more commodious and more accurate works 
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printed 1 in Holland; and, though Pococx cer. 
tainly accotupliſhed much, and was able to ac- 
compliſh any thing, yet the Acadimical eaſe which 
he enjoyed, and his theological purſuits, induced 
him to leave unfiniſned the valuable work of 


Maidans, which be had prepared for publication; 


nor, even if that rich mine of Arabian philology 
had ſeen the light, would it have borne any com- 
pariſon with the fifty diſſertations of Harirꝭ, 
which the firſt ABE RT ScauLTONSs tranſlſated and 
explained; though he ſent abroad but few of them, 
and. has left his worthy grandſon, from whom, 
perhaps, Maidani alſo may be expected, the ho- 
nour of publiſhing the reſt; but the palm of glory 


in this eee — literature is due to GoLius, 


whoſe works are equally profound and elegant; ſo 
perſpicuous in method, that they may always be 


conſulted without fatigue, and read without lan- 


guor, yet ſo abundant in matter, that any man, 
who ſhall begin with his noble edition of the 
Grammar, compiled by his maſter ERPRNIUs, 
and proceed, with the help of his incomparable 
dictionary, to ſtudy his Hiſtory of Taimar, by 
Joni Arabſhab, and "hat make himſelf complete 


maſter of that ſublime work, will underſtand the: 


learned Arabick better than the deepeſt ſcholar at 
Conſtantinople or at Mecca, The Arabick language, 
therefore, is almoſt wholly in our power; and as 
it is unqueſtionably one of the moſt antient in the 


world, ſo it yields to none ever ſpoken by mortals 
in the ae as of its words and the preciſion of its 
phraſes; but it is equally true and wonderful, that 
it bears not the leaſt reſemblance, either in 


words or the ſtructure of them, to the Sanferit, or 


great parent of the Indian dialects; of which diſſi- 
milarity I will mention two remarkable: inſtances: 
the Satſcrit, like the Greek, Perfian, and German, 


delights in compounds, but 1 in a much higher de- 


r 2 
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gree, and indeed to ſuch exceſs, that 1 could pro · 
duce words of more than twenty ſyllables, no! 
formed ludicrouſly, like that by which the buff 
foon in ARISTOPHANES deſcribes a feaſt, but with 
perfect ſeriouſneſs, on the moſt ſolemn occaſions, „ 
and in the moſt elegant works; while the Arabick, 
on the other hand, and all its ſiſter dialects, abhor ip 
the compoſition of words, and invariably expreſs 
very complex ideas by eircumlocution; fo that if 
a compound word be found in any genuine lan- 
guage of the Arabian Peninſula (zenmerdah for in- 
ſtance, which occurs in the Hamdſah), it may at 
once be pronounced an exotick. Again; it is tze 
genius of the Sanſcrit, and other languages of the 1 
ſame ſtock, that the roots of verbs be almoſt un: 
verfally biliteral, ſo that five and twenty hundred © 
Tuch roots might be formed by the compoſition of 
the fifty Indian letters; but the Arabick roots are 
as univerſally zriliteral, ſo that the compoſition of 
the 7wenty-eight Arabian letters would giye near 
two and twenty thouſand elements of the language: 
and this will demonſtrate the ſurpriſing extent of 
it; for although great numbers of its roots are 
confeſſedly loſt, and ſome, perhaps, were never 3 
in uſe, yet if we ſuppoſe ten thouſand of them 158 
(without reckoning quadriliterals) to exiſt, and 355 
each of them to admit only ie variations, one 5 
with another, in forming derivative nouns, even 
then a perfect Arabick dictionary ought to contain = 
fifty thouſand words, each of which may receive: a 
multitude of changes by the rules of grammar. 
The derivatives in Sanſcrit are conſiderably more 1 
numerous: but a farther compariſon between the 7 
two languages is | here. unneceſſary ; fince, in 7 
Whatever light we view them, they ſeem totally 
diſtinct, and muſt have been invented by two dit. 5 
ferent races of men; nor do I recollect a ſingle TX 
word in common between them, except Suruj, the 
plural of Sirq, meaning both a lamp and the e 
3 | the 
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the Sunſcrit name of which is, in Bengal, pro- 


nounced Sura; and even this reſemblance ma 

be purely accidental. We may eaſily believe with 
the Hindus, that not even INDRA himſelf and his 
heavenly bands, much leſs any mortal, ever compre- 
hended in his mind ſuch an ocean of words as their ſa. 
cred language contains; and with the Arabs," that 
no man uninſpired was ever a complete inafter-of 


Arabick : in fact, no perſon, I believe, now living 
in Europe or Ala, can read without ſtudy an hun- 


dred couplets together i in any collection of ancient 
Arabian poems; and we are told, that the great 
author of the Kimirs learned by accident from the 


mouth of a child, in a village of Arabia, the mean- 
ing of three words, which he had long ſought in 


vain from grammarians, and from books, of the 
higheſt reputation. It is by approximation alone, 
chap a knowledge of theſe two'venerable languages 
can be acquired; and, with moderate attention, 
enough of them both may be known, to delight 
and inſtru us in an infinite degree. I conclude 
this head with remarking, that the nature of the 
Ethiepick diale& ſeems to prove an early eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Arabs in part of Ethiopia, from which 
they were afterwards expelled, and attacked even 
in their own country by the Aby/inians, who had 
been invited over as auxiliaries againſt the tyrant 
of Temen, ge A Cory belore the birth of 
Muhammed. Suk 
Os the chara@erel in which the old compoftiens 
of Arabia were written, we know but little; ex- 
cept that the Koran originally appeared in thoſe of 
Cifah, from which the modern Arabian letters, 
with all their elegant variations, were derived, 
and which unqueſtionably had a common origin 
with the Hebrew or Chaldaick ; but as to the Hi 
myarick letters, or thoſe which we ſee mentioned 
by the name of Almuſnad, we are ſtill in total 
darkneſs; the traveller Niebuhr having been un- 
fortunately 
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fortunately prevented from viſting ſame ancient 
monuments: in Jemen, which are ſaid to have in- 
ſeriptions on them; if thoſe letters bear a ſtrong 
reſemblance to the Nagar?, and if à ſtory current 
in Jadia be true, that ſome Hindu merchants 
heard the Sanſerit language ſpoken in Arabia the 
Happy, We. might be gonfirmed in our opinion, 
that an intercourſe. formerly ſubſiſted between the 
two nations of, oppoſite coaſts, but ſhould have no 3 
reaſon to believe, that they ſprang from the fame 
immediate ſtock. The. firſt ſyllable of Hemyar, © 
as many Eurqpeans write it, might perhaps induce 
an Etymologilt to derive the Arabs of Jemen from 

the great anceſtor of the Indian; but we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that Hemyar is the proper appellation of 
thoſe Arabs; and many reaſons concur to prove, 
that the word is purely Arabick: the ſimilari , 

ſome proper names on the borders! of India to 

thoſe of Arabia, as the river Arabius, a. place 1 

Called Araba, à people named Aribes or Arabies, 

and may, hereafter furniſh, me with ohſervations of ß 
ſome importance, but not at all inconſiſtent. witin 

my; Nreſent ideas. 1 

II. Ir is generally aſſerted, that the old religion 

of the Arabs. was entirely Sabian; but L can offen 

ſo little accurate information concerning the Sa- 
bian faith, ox even the meaning of the word, that I 
dare not yet ſpeak on the ſubje& with confidence. 
This at leaſt is certain, that the people of Temer 
adoring the Sun and the F irmament; for even the 
third in deſcent from Lock rAx, who was conſe- 
quently as old as Na HOR, took the: ſurname: of 
ABDUsHA MS, OF Servant of ihe, Sun; and his fa- 
mily, we are aſſured, paid particular honours to 
that luminary.; other tribes worſhipped the pla- 
nets and fixed ſtars; but: the religion af the poets. 
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at leaſt ſeems to have been pure Theiſm; and this 


we know with certainty, becauſe we have Arabian 
verſes of unſuſpected antiquity, which contain 
> pious and elevated ſentiments on the goodneſs and 
juſtice, the power and omnipreſence, of ALLan, 
or THE Go. If an inſcription, ſaid to have been 
found on marble in Temen, be authentick, the 
ancient inhabitants of that cauntry preſerved the 
religion of EBER, and profeſſed a belief in mira-. 
cles and a future fate. oo Gn 

Wer are allo told, that a ſtrong reſemblance 
may be found between the religions of the pagan. 
Arabs and the Hindus; but though this may be 
true, yet an agreement in worſhipping-the ſun and 
= ſtars. will not prove an affinity. between the two 
27 nations : the powers of God repreſented as female 
Ei deities, the adoration of ſanes, and the name of 
the Idol Wopp, may lead us indeed to ſuſpect, 
that ſome of the Hindu ſuperſtitions had found 
their way into Arabia; and though we have no 
1 traces in Arabian Hiſtory of ſuch, a conqueror or 
7 legiſlator as the great Sz84c, who is faid to. have. 
= ralled pillars in Temen as well as at the mouth of 
the Ganges, yet ſince, we know, that Sa A is a 
title of BupDnH, whom I ſuppoſe to be WobzxN, 
ſince BUDDHA was not à native of India, and ſince 
the age of Sesac, perfectly agrees with that of 
SA'CYA, We may form a plauſible conjecture that 
eaſtward from Ethiopia, either as a warrior or as a: 
law-giver, about a thouſand years before CHRIST, 
and whole rites we now ſee extended. as far as the 
country of Nen, or, as. the Chineſe call it, Ja- 
puen, both words ſignifying, the Rihng Sun. 
Sv may be derived. from a word: meaning 
P Power, or from another denoting vegetable ford ; ſo 
dat this epithet will not determine whether he 
woas a hero or a philoſopher; but the title Buppha, 
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any part of Arabia, it could not have been gene- 
that before the Mohammedan revolution, the noble 


idolatry prevailed among the lower orders of the 
I FIND no trace among them, till their emigra- 
tion, of any philoſophy but Erhicks ; and even 
their ſyſtem of morals, generous and enlarged as 
it ſeems to have been in the minds of a few illuſ- 
trious chieftains, was on the whole miſerably de- 
praved for a century at leaſt before Muhammed : 
the diſtinguiſhing virtues which they boaſted of 
inculcating and practiſing, were a contempt of 
riches, and even of death; but, in the age of the 
. Seven Poets, their hberality had deviated into mad 
_ profuſion,” their courage into ferocity, and their 
patience” into an obſtinate ſpirit of encountering 
fruitleſs dangers : but 1 forbear to expatiate on the 
manners of the Arabs in that age, becauſe the 
poems entitled 4/mo4/lakat, which have appeared 


their virtues and their vices, - their wiſdom and 
their folly; and ſhew what may be conſtantly ex- 
pected from men of open hearts and boiling paſ- 
ſions, with no law to control, and little religion to 
III. Fw monuments of antiquity are preſerved 
in Arabia, and of thoſe few the beſt accounts are 
very uncertain ; but we are aſſured, that inſcrip- 
tions on rocks and mountains are {till ſeen in vari- 
ous parts of the peninſula; which, if they are in 
any known language, and if corrected copies of 
them can be procured, may be decyphered by 
eaſy and infallible rule. 

10 THE 


ral in that country; and we may ſafely pronounce, 


in our own language, exhibit an exact picture of 


or wie, may induce us to believe that he wa 
rather a benefactor than a deſtroyer of his ſpecie:: 
if his religion, however, was really introduced inte 


and learned Arabs were Theiſis, but that a ſtupid 1 
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© Tee firſt ALBERT SCHULTENS has preſerved in 


L kis Antient Memorials of Arabia, the moſt pleaſ- 
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4 we of all his works, two little poems in an ele- 


giack ſtrain, which are ſaid to have been found, 


About the middle of the ſeventh century, on ſome 
fragments of ruined edifices in Hadramùt near 
9 n, and are ſuppoſed to be of an indefinite, but 
perry remote, age. It may naturally be aſked, In 


what characters were they written? Who decy- 


pHhered them? Why were not the original letters 
preſerved in the book where the verſes are cited ? 


hat became of the marbles, which Abdurrah- 


nan, then governor of Temen, moſt probably ſent 
is 2 the Khalifah at Bagdad? If they be genuine, 
3 5. prove the people of Temen to have been 
„ herdſmen and warriors, inhabiting a fertile and 


ys 
2 
F 


4 well-watered country full of game, and near a 
. e fine ſea abounding with fiſh, under a monarchical 


government, and drefled in green ſilk or veſts 


of needlework,” either of their own manufac- 

1 ture, or imported from India. The meaſure of 
5 E heſe verſes is perfectly regular, and the dialect 
undiſtinguiſhable, at leaſt by me, from that of 
Kuraiſb; fo that if the Arabian writers were much 
addicted to literary impoſtures, I ſhould ſtrongly 
ſuſpect them to be modern compoſitions on the 
= inſtability of human greatneſs, and the conſe- 
= quences of irreligion, illuſtrated by the example 
= of the Himyarick princes; and the fame may be 
* ſuſpected of the firſt poem quoted by SCHULTENS, 
* which he aſcribes to an Arab in the age of SOLO- 
1 0 7 MON. 


Tus ſuppoſed houſes of the people called 
7 hamid are alſo ſtill to be ſeen in excavations of 
rocks? 3 and, in the time of TABRIZI, the gram- 
* marian, a caſtle was extant in Temen, which bore 
Ethe name of ALADBAT. an old bard and warrior, 


| who firſt, we are told, formed his army, thence 
H called 


6 his poſterity ; but the room, in which we now 
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called Alban, in fe parts, by which arrange. 
ment he defeated the troops of Himyar in anex . 
pedition againſt Sandd. I = 

Or pillars erected by SESAC, after his invaſion © 2 7 
of Jemen, we find no mention in Arabian hiſtories; 15 


5.4% 


and, perhaps, the ſtory has no more foundation 1 


than another told by the Greeks and adopted by 3 


New Ton, that the Arabs worfhipped URANIA, F = 
and even Bacchus by name, which they fay, Þ 3 2 


means great in Arabick; but where they found 
ſuch a word we cannot diſcover it is true, chat 
Beccab ſignifies a great and tumultuous crowd, and, 


in this ſenſe, is one name of the ſacred ey com- 3 


monly called Meccah. | 
Tre C2bah, or quadrangular edifice at Meccah,, | 
is indiſputably ſo antient, that its original uſe, and | 
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the name of its builder, are loſt in a cloud of dale 3 


traditions. An Arab told me gravely, that it was 


raiſed by ABRAHAM, who, as | aflured him, was ff 
never there: others aſcribe it, with more | 3 = 
lity, to IsũAIL, or one of his immediate deſcen- 
dants; but whether it was built as a place of di- 


vine worſhip, as a fortreſs, as a ſepulchre, or as a c 


monument of the treaty between the old pm | 


of Arabia and the ſons of Kevax, antiquaries may 


diſpute, but no mortal can determine. It is 


thought by RELAND to have been e manſion s | I 


ſome antient Patriarch, and revered on that account 


are aſſembled, would contain the whole Arabian 
edifice; and if it were large enough for the 
dwelling-houſe of a Patriarchal family, it would 
ſeem ill adapted to the paſtoral manners of the 
Redarites : a Perfian author inſiſts, that the true 


name of Meccah is Mahcadah, or the Temple of the 2 


Moon; but, although we may ſmile at his etymo- 
logy, we cannot but think it probable that the 


poles, 


350 


Cabah was originally deſigned for religious pur- 1 
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es. Three couplets are cited in an Arabick 
Hiſtory of this building, which, from their ex- 


treme + ale, have leſs appearance of impoſture 


than other verſes of the ſame kind: they are 
aſcribed to As AD, a Tobbd, or king by ſucceſſion, 
who is generally allowed to have reigned in Jemen 
an hundred and twenty-eight years before 
CaRisT's birth, and they commemorate, without 
any poetical imagery, the magnificence of the 
prince in covering the holy temple with ſtriped cloth 
and fine linen, and in making keys for its gate. This 
temple, however, the ſanctity of which was re- 
ſtored by MUunammeD, had been ſtrangely pro- 
faned at the time of his birth, when it was uſual 
to decorate its walls with poems on all ſubjects, 
and often on the triumphs of Arabian gallantry 


and the praiſes of Grecian wine, which the mer- 


chants of Syria brought for ſale into the deſerts. 
From the want of materials on the ſubject of 


Arabian antiquity, we find it very dithcult to fix 
the Chronology of the J/mailites with accuracy be- 
yond the time of ADNAN, from whom the impoſ- 


tor was deſcended in the ?wenty-frr/# degree; and 
although we have genealogies of ALKAMARH and 


other Himyarick bards as high as the thirtieth de- 
gree, or for a period of nine hundred years at 


leaſt, yet we can hardly depend on them ſo far as 
to eſtabliſh a complete chronological ſyſtem: by 
reaſoning downwards, however, we may aſcertain 
ſome points of conſiderable importance. The 


univerſal tradition of Temen is, that YoxTAN, the 
Jon of EBER, firſt ſettled his family in that coun- 


try; which ſettlement, by the computation ad- 
mitted in Europe, muſt have been above three thou- 


Jand fix hundred years ago, and nearly at the time 


when the Hindus, under the conduct of RaMa, 
were ſubduing the firſt inhabitants of theſe regions, 
and extending the Indlan empire trom ns 

— or 
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or Audh, as far as the iſle of Sinhal or S$!/2n. 
According to this calculation, Nuuuax, king of 
Temen, in the ninth generation from EBER, was 
contemporary with JostpH ; and if a verſe com- 
poſed by that prince, and quoted by ABuLFEDA, 
was really preſerved, as it might eaſily have been 
by oral tradition, it proves the great antiquity of 
the Arabian language and metre. This is a literal 
verſion of the couplet: When thou, who art in 
power, conducceſt affairs with courteſy, thou at- 
© taineſt the high honours of thoſe who are moſt 
'* exalted, and whoſe mandates are obeyed.” We 
are told, that from an elegant verb in this diſtich 
the royal poet acquired the ſurname of Ahnuddfer, 
or the courteous. Now the reaſons for believin 
this verſe genuine, are its brevity, which made it 
eaſy to be remembered, and the good ſenſe com- 
priſed in it, which made it become proverbial ; to 
which we may add, that the dialect is apparently 
old, and differs in three words from the idiom of 
Hejdz. The reaſons for doubting are, that ſen- 
tences and verſes of indefinite antiquity are ſome- 
times aſcribed by the Arabs to particular perſons of 
eminence ; and they even go fo far as to cite a pa- 
thetick elegy of Adam himſelf on the death of 
ABEL, but in very good Arabick and correct mea- 
ſure. Such are the doubts which neceſſarily muſt 
ariſe on ſuch a ſubject, yet we have no need of an- 
cient monuments or traditions to prove all that our 
analyſis requires; namely, that the Arabs, both of 
Hejiz and Yemen, ſprang from a ſtock entirel 
ditterent from that of the Hindus, and that their 
firſt eſtabliſhments in rhe reſpective countries 
where we now find them, were nearly coeval. 
| canNoT finiſh this article without obſerving, 
that when the king of Denmark's miniſters in- 
ſtructed the Daniſh travellers to collect hiftorical 
| books 


-” 
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books in Arabick, but not to buſy themſelves with 
procuring Arabian poems, they certainly were 1g- 
norant that the only monuments of old Arabian 
Hiſtory are collections of poetical pieces, and the 
commentaries on them; that all memorable tranſ- 
actions in Arabia were recorded in verſe ; and 
that more certain facts may be known by reading 
the Hamdſah, the Diwan of Hudhail, and the va- 
luable work of Obaidullah, than by turning over a 
hundred volumes in proſe, unleſs indeed thoſe 
poems are cited by the hiſtorians as their authori- 
5 ties. | 05 
| IV. Tux manners of the Hej4z} Arabs, which 
have continued we know from the time of SoLo- 
MON to the preſent age, where by no means fa- 
vourable to the cultivation of arts; and as to 
ferences, we have no reaſon to believe that they 
were acquainted with any ; for the mere amule- 
ment of giving names to ſtars, which were uſeful 
to them in their paſtoral or predatory rambles 
through the deſerts, and in their obſervations on 
the weather, can hardly be conſidered as a material 
part of aſtronomy. The only arts in which they 
> pretended to excellence (1 except horſemanſhip 
5 and military accompliſhments), were poetry and 
rhetorick : that we have none of their compoſi- 
17 tions in proſe before the Koran, may be aſcribed, 
1 perhaps, to the little {kill which they ſeem to have 
had in writing; to their predilection in favour of 
5 poetical meaſure, and to the facility with which 
= verſes are committed to memory; but all their 
"4 ſtories prove that they were eloquent in a high 
degree, and poſſeſſed wonderful powers of ſpeak- 


3 ing without preparation in flowing and forcible 

4 periods. I have never been able to diſcover what 4 
0 Was meaned by their book called Rawdas?im, but 34 
1 "ſuppoſe that they were collections of their com- 1 
5 mon or cuſtomary law. Writing was ſo little 

5 | practiſed 
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practiſed among them, that their old poems, 
which are now acceſſible to us, may almoſt be 
conſidered as originally unwritten; and I am in- 


clined to think, that SauuzL Jounson's reaſon- 


ing on the extreme imperfection of unwritten 
languages, was too general; ſince a language 
that is only ſpoken may nevertheleſs be highly 
poliſhed by a people who, like the ancient Arabs, 
make the improvement of their idiom a national 
concern, appoint ſolemn aſſemblies for the purpoſe 
of diſplaying their poetical talents, and hold it a 
duty to exerciſe their children in getting by heart 
their moſt approved compoſitions. 
THz people of Jemen had poſſibly more mecha- 
nical arts, and, perhaps, more /cience ; but although 
their ports muſt have been the emporia of conſi- 
derable commerce between Egypt and India, or 


part of Pefſia, yet we have no certain proofs of 


their ſufficiency in navigation or even in manufac- 
tures. That the Arabs of the Deſert had muſical 
inſtruments, and names for the different notes, 
and that they were greatly delighted with melody, 
we know from themſelves ; but their lutes and 
pipes were probably very ſimple, and their muſick, 
1 ſuſpect, was little more than a natural and tune- 
ful recitation of their elegiack verſes and love- 
ſongs. The ſingular property of their language in 
ſhunning compound words, may be urged, accord- 
ing to Bacon's idea, as a proof that they had 
made no progreſs in arts, © which require, ſays 
© he, a variety of combinations to expreſs the 
complex notions ariſing from them;* but the 
ſingularity may perhaps be imputed wholly to the 
genius of the language, and the taſte of thoſe who 
ſpoke it; ſince the old Germans, who knew no art, 
appear to have delighted in compound words, 
which poetry and oratory, one would conceive, 


might 
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on THE ARABS. = I 
might require as much as any meaner art what- 


ſoever. 


So great on the whole was the ſtrength of parts 
or capacity, either natural or acquired from habit, 
for which the Arabs were ever diſtinguiſhed, that 


- we cannot be ſurpriſed when we ſee that blaze of 


enius which they diſplayed as far as their arms 
extended ; when they burſt, like their own dyke 
of Arim, through their ancient limits, and ſpread, 
like an inundation, over the great empire of Han. 
That a race of Tazis, or Courſers, as the Perfrans 
call them, who drank the milk of camels and fed 

on /izards, ſhould entertain a thought of ſubdu- 

ing the kingdom of Feripun,” was conſidered 

by the general of YeZzpecirD's army as the 

ſtrongeſt inſtance of fortune's levity and mutabi- 

lity ; but Firdauſ a complete maſter of Afratick 
manners, and ſingularly impartial, repreſents the 
Arabs, even in the age of FERI DUN, as diſ- 
* claiming any kind of dependance on that mo- 


_ © narch, exulting in their liberty, delighting in 
«* eloquence, acts of liberality, and martial at- 


© chievements ; and thus making the whole earth, 
* ſays the poet, red as wine with the blood of their 
© foes, and the air like a foreſt of canes with their 
* tall ſpears.” With ſuch a character they were 
likely to conquer any country that they could in- 
vade; and it ALEXANDE:+ had invaded their do- 
minions, they would, unqueſtionably, have made 
an obſtinate, and probably a ſuccelsful, reſiſt- 
ance. | 


Bur I have detained you too long, Gentlemen, 


with a nation who have ever been my favourites, 
and hope, at our next anniverſary meeting, to tra- 
vel with you over a part of Aſia, which exhibits a 


race of men diſtin& both from the Hindus and 


from 
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from the Arabs. In the mean time it ſhall be my 


care to ſuperintend the publication of your Tranſ- 
actions; in which, if the learned in Europe have 
not raiſed their expectations too high, they will 
not, I believe, be diſappointed : my own imperfect 


eſſays I always except; but, though my other en- 


gagements have prevented my attendance on your 


| Society for the greateſt part of laſt year, and I 


have ſet an example of that freedom from reſtraint, 


without which no Society can flouriſh, yet as my 

few hours of leiſure will now be devoted to San- 
ſcrit literature, I cannot but hope, though my chief 
object be a knowledge of Hindu law, to make 
ſome diſcovery in other ſciences, which I ſhall 
impart with humility, and which you will, I doubt 
not, receive with indulgence. 


DISSER- 
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BEING THE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 


DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY, FEB. 21, 1788. 


AI the cloſe of my laſt addreſs to you, Gen- 


tlemen, I declared my defign of introducing 
to your notice a people of Aſia, who ſeemed as 
different in moſt reſpe&ts from the Hindus and 
Arabs, as thoſe two nations had been ſhewn to 
difter from each other ; I mean the people whom 
we call Tartars : but I enter with extreme difh- 
dence on my preſent ſubject, becauſe I have little 
knowledge of the Tartarian dialects; and the groſs 
errors of European writers on Aſiaticꝶ literature 
have long convinced me, that no ſatisfactory ac- 
count can be given of any nation, with whoſe 
language we are not perfectly acquainted. Such 
evidence, however, as I have procured by atten- 
tive reading and ſcrupulous inquiries, I will now 


lay before you, interſperſing ſuch remarks as I 


could not but make on that evidence, and ſubmit- 
ting the whole to your impartial deciſion. 
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106 ON THE TART ARS. 


CoxroRMABLx to the method before adopted in 
deſcribing Arabia and India, I conſider Tartary 


alſo, for the purpoſe of this diſcourſe, on its moſt 


extenfive ſcale, and requeſt your attention whilſt 
I trace the largeſt boundaries that are aſſign- 
able to it. Conceive a line drawn from the mouth 
of the Oby to that of the Dnieper, and, bringing 
it back eaſt ward croſs the Euxine, ſo as to include 
the peninſula of Krim, extend it along the foot of 
Caucaſus, by the rivers Cur and Aras, to the Caſ- 
pian lake, from the oppoſite ſhore of which, fol- 
tow the courle of the Faihin and the chain of 
Caucaſian hills as far as thoſe of Imaus; whence 
continue the line beyond the Chine/e wall to the 
White Mountain and the country of Tei; ſkirt- 
ing the borders of Perfia, India, China, Corea, 
but including part of Rua, with all the diſtricts 
which lie between the Glacial ſea and that of Ja- 


pan. M. Ds Guicnts, whoſe great work on the 
Huns abounds more in ſolid learning than in rhe- 


torieal ornaments, preſents us, however, with a 
magnificent image of this wide region; 8 
it as a ſtupendous edifice, the beams and pillars of 


which are many ranges of lofty hills, and the 


dome, one prodigious mountain, to which the 


Chineſe give the epithet of celęſtial, with a conſi - 
derable number of broad rivers flowing down its 


ſides. If the manfion be ſo amazingly ſublime, 
the land around it is proportionably extended, but 


more wonderfully diverſified ; for ſome parts of it 


are incruſted with ice, others parched with inflam- 
ed air, and covered with a kind of lava ; here we 
meet with immenſe tracts of ſandy deſerts and fo- 
relt almoſt impenetrable; there, with gardens, 
groves, and meadows, perfumed with muſks, wa- 
tered by numberleſs rivulets, and abounding in 
fruits and flowers; and from eaſt to weſt lie many 
conſiderable provinces, which appear as valleys 

in 
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in campariſon of the hills towering above them, 
but in truth are the flat ſummits of the higheſt 
mountains in the world, or at leaſt the higheſt in 


Alia. Near one fourth in latitude of this extraor- 
dinary region is in the ſame charming climate 


with Greece, halyh, and Provence; and another 
fourth in that of England, Germany, and the nor- 
thern parts of France; but the Hyperborean coun- 
tries can have few beauties to recommend them, at 
leaſt in the preſent ſtate of the earth's temperature: 
to the ſouth, on the frontiers of [rar are the beau- 
tiful vales of Sozhd, with the celebrated cities of 
Samarkand and Bokhara; on thoſe of Tibet are the 
territories of Caſhghar, Khoten, Chegil, and Khata, 
all famed for perfumes, and for the beauty of their 
inhabitants ; and on thoſe of China lies the coun- 
try of Chin, anciently a powerful kingdom; which 


name, like that of Khata, has in modern times 


been given to the whole Chine/e empire, where 
ſuch an appellation would be thought an inſult. 
We mult not omit the fine territory of Tancùt, 
which was known to the Greeks by the name of 
Sica, and conſidered by them as the fartheſt 
eaſtern extremity of the habitable globe. 


ScyTHIa ſeems to be the general name which 


the ancient Europeans gave to as much as they 
knew of the country thus bounded and deſcribed; 
but, whether that word be derived, as PLiny ſeems 
to intimate, from Sacai, a people known by a ſimilar 


name to the Greeks and Perſians; or, as BRyYanT 


imagines, from Cuthia ; or, as Colonel VALLAN- 
CEY believes, from words denoting navigation ; or, 
as it might have been ſuppoſed, from a Greek root 
implying wrath and ferocity; this at leaſt is cer- 
tain, that as India, China, Perſia, Japan, are not 
appellations of thoſe countries in the languages of 
the nations who inhabit: them, ſo neither Scythia 
nor Tartary are names by which the inhabitants of 
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the country now under our conſideration have 
ever diſtinguiſhed themſelves. Tatdriſtan is, in- 
deed, a word uſed by the Perſians for the ſouth- 
weſtern part of Scythia, where the muſk-deer is 
ſaid to be common; and the name Tatar is by 
ſome conſidered as that of a particular tribe; by 
others, as that of a ſmall river only; while Taran, 


as oppoſed to Iran, ſeems to mean the ancient domi- 


nion of Afraſiab to the north and eaſt of the Oxus. 
There is nothing more idle than a debate concern- 


ing the names, which after all are of little conſe- 
quence, when our ideas are diſtin without them. 


Having given, therefore, a correct notion of the 


country which I propoſe to examine, I ſhall not 


ſcruple to call it by the general name of Tartary, 


though I am conſcious of uſing a term equally im- 
proper in the pronunciation and the application of 


it. . | 
_ Tarrary then, which contained, according to 
Plix x, an innumerable multitude of nations, by 


whom the reſt of Aſia and all Europe has in differ- 
ent ages been over-run, is denominated, as various 
images have preſented themſelves to various fan- 


cies, the great hive of the northern ſwarms, the 
nurſery of irreſiſtible legions, and, by a ſtronger 
metaphor, the foundery of the human race; but 


M. Ba1LLY, a wonderful ingenious man, and a 


very lively writer, feems firſt to have conſidered it 
as the cradle of our ſpecies, and to have ſupported 
an opinion, that the whole ancient world was en- 
lightened by ſciences brought from the moſt nor- 


| thern parts of Scythia, particularly from the banks 


of the Jeniſea, or from the Hyperborean regions: 
all the fables of old Greece, Italy, Perſia, India, 
he derives from the north; and it muſt be owned, 
that he maintains his paradox with acuteneſs and 
learning. Great learning and great acuteneſs, to- 
gether with the charms of a molt engaging ſtyle, 

were 
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were indeed neceſſary to render even tolerable a 
ſyſtem which places an earthly paradiſe, the gar- 


dens of Heſperus, the iſlands of the Macares, the 

groves of Elyſium if not of Eden, the heaven of 

: IN DIA, the Periftin, or fairy-land of the Per- 
1 fian poets, with its city of diamonds and its coun- 
| 4 try of Shadcam, ſo named from Pleaſure and Love, 

E: not in any climate which the common ſenſe of 

1 mankind conſiders as the ſeat of delights, but be- 

} yond the mouth of the Oby in the Frozen Sea, in 

4 a region equalled only by that, where the wild 

: imagination of DAN TE led him to fix the worſt of 


criminals in a ſtate of puniſhment after death, and 
of which he could not, he ſays, even think with- 
out ſhivering. A very curious paſſage in a tract of 
| PLUTARCH on the figure in the moon's orb, natu- 
$ rally induced M. BaiLLy to place Ogygia in the 
north, and he concludes that iſland, as others 
have concluded rather fallaciouſly, to be the At- 
lantis of PLA TO, but is at a loſs to determine, 
whether it was /celand or Greenland, Spitzberg or 
New Zembla. Among ſo many charms, it was 
difficult, indeed, to give a preference; but our 
philoſopher, though as much perplexed by an op- 
tion of beauties as the ſhepherd of Ida, ſeems, on 
the whole, to think Zembla the moiſt worthy of the 
golden fruit; becauſe it is indiſputably an iſland, 
and lies oppoſite to a gulph near the Continent, 
from which a great number of rivers deſcend into 
the ocean. 

HE appears equally diſtreſſed among five nati- 
ons, real and imaginary, to fix upon that which 
the Greeks named Atlantes ; and his concluſion in 
both caſes muſt remind us of the Showman at 
Eton, who, having pointed out in his box all the 
crowned heads of the world, and being aſked by 
the ſchool-boys, who looked through the glaſs, 
which was the Emperor, which the Pope, which 
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the Sultan, and which the Great Mogul, anfwered 
eagerly, ** Which you pl pleaſe, 8 
* which you pleaſe.” His letters, however, to 

VoLTAIRE, in which he unfolds his new ſyſtem to 


his friend, whom he had not beeen able to con- 


vince, are by no means to be derided; and his 


general propoſition, that arts and ſciences had 


their ſource in Tartary, deſerves a longer exami- 


nation than can be given to it in this Diſcourſe : 


I ſhall, nevertheleſs, with your permiſſion, ſhortly 
diſcuſs the queſtion under the ſeveral heads that 
will preſent themſelves in order. 
ALTHOUGH we may naturally ſuppoſe, that the 
numberleſs communities of Tartars, ſome of whom 
are eſtabliſhed in great cities, and ſome encamped 
on plains in ambulatory manſions, which they re- 
move from paſture to paſture, muſt be as different 
in their features as in their dialeQs, yet among 


thoſe who have not emigrated into another coun- | 


try, and mixed with another nation, we may diſ- 
cern a family likeneſs, efpecially in their eyes and 
countenance, and in that configuration of linea- 
ments which we generally call a Tartar face; but, 


without making anxious inquiries, whether all the 


inhabitants of the vaſt region before deſcribed have 
fimilar features, we may conclude, from thoſe 
whom we have ſeen, and from the original por- 
traits of Tarmvu'ms and his deſcendants, that the 
Tartars, in general, differ wholly in complexion 
and countenance from the Hindus and from the 
Arabs; an obſervation, which tends in ſome de- 
ree to confirm the account given by modern 
| Tartars themſelves, of their deſcent from a com- 
mon anceſtor. Unhappily their lineage cannot be 
proved by authentick pedigrees or hiſtorical monu- 
ments; for all their writings extant, even thoſe in 
the Mogul dialect, are long ſubſequent to the time 
of MUHAMMED ; nor 1s it poſſible to diſtinguiſh 

their 
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their genuine traditions from thoſe of the Arabs, 
whoſe religious opinions they have im general 


adopted. At the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, Khwajah, ſurnamed Favy'iu'LLan, a 
native of Kazvin, compiled his account of the 
Tartars and Mongals from the papers of one 


Pu LA'D, whom the great-grandſon of Horacy” 


had ſent into Tatari/tin for the ſole purpoſe of 
collecting hiſtorical information; and the com- 
miſſion itſelf ſhews, how little the Tartarian 


Princes really knew of their own origin. From 
this work of Rasnrp, and from other materials, 


ABU LGHA ZIT, King of Khwdrezm, compoſed in 
the Mogu/ language his Genealogical Hiſtory, 
which having been purchafed from a merchant at 
Bot hard by fome Swediſh officers, priſoners of 
war in Siberia, has found its way into ſeveral Eu- 
ropean tongues : it contains much valuable matter, 
but, like all Munammeban hiſtories, exhibits 
tribes or nations as individual fovereigns ; and if 
Baron De Torr had not ſtrangely neglected to 
procure a copy of the Tartarian hiſtory, for the 
original of which he unneceſſarily offered a large 
ſum, we ſhould probably have found, that it be- 


gins with an account of the Deluge, taken from 


the Koran, and proceeds to rank 'luzc, Carr, 
TarRTA's, and Moncar, among the ſons of 
Ya'reT. The genuine traditional hiſtory of the 
Tartars, in all the books that I have inſpected, 
ſeems to begin with OGH, as that of the Hindus 
does with Ra'ma : they place their miraculous 
Hero and Patriarch four thouſand years before 
CHENCIZ KHAN, who was born in the year 1164, 


and with whoſe reign their hiſtorical period com- 


mences. It is rather ſurpriſing, that M. BaiLLy, 


. who makes frequent appeals to Etymological ar- 


guments has not derived Ocycts from Ocnv'z, 
and ATLas from Altai, or the Golden Mountain 
of 
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of Tartary : the Greek terminations might have 
been rejected from both words; and a mere tranſ- 
poſition of letters is no difficulty with an Etymo- 
logiſt. 

Mr remarks in this addreſs, Gentlemen, will be 


confined to the period preceding CHENGIZ; and 


although the learned labours of M. DR Gvuicnes, 
and the Fathers VIspELOVU, DEMAILLA, and 
GauBiL, who have made an incomparable uſe of 
their Chineſe literature, exhibit probable accounts 


of the Tartars from a very early age, yet the old 


hiitorians of China were not only foreign, but 
generally hoſtile, to them; and for both thoſe 
reaſons, either through ignorance or malignity, 
may be ſuſpected of miſrepreſenting their tranſ- 
actions: if they ſpeak truth, the ancient hiſtory 
of the Tartars preſents us, like moſt other hiſto- 
ries, with a ſeries of aflaſſinations, plots, treaſons, 
maſſacres, and all the natural fruits of ſelfiſh am- 
bition. I ſhould have no inclination to give you a 
ſketch of ſuch horrors, even if the occaſion called 
for it; and will barely obſerve, that the firſt King 


of the Hyhumnts, or Huns, began his reign, ac- 
cording to VisbELou, about three thouſand five 


hundred and ſixty years ago, not long after the 
time fixed in my former Diſcourſes for the firſt re- 
gular eſtabliſhment of the Hindus and Arabs in 
their ſeveral countries. 5 

I. Our firſt inquiry, concerning the languages 


and letters of the Tartars, preſents us with a de- 


plorable void, or with a proſpect as barren and 
dreary as that of their deſerts. The Tartars, in 
general, had no literature (in this point all autho- 
rities appear to concur); the Turks had no letters ; 
the Huns, according to PRocopius, had not even 


heard of them; the magnificent Cyznc1z, whole 
empire included an area of near eighty ſquare de- 


grees, could find none of his own MonGaLs, as 
the 
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8 the beſt authors inform us, able to write his diſ. 1 1 
E patches; and Tal xMv'R, a ſavage of ſtrong natu- 1 9 
Z ral parts, and paſſionately fond of hearing hiſtories 3r 
E read to him, could himſelf neither write nor read. TH 
” It is true, that IBnu ARABSHA AHT mentions a ſet of Hl 
characters, called Dilberjin, which were uſed in 1 


Khata : © he had ſeen them,” he ſays, © and 
found them to conſiſt of forty-one letters, a 
« diſtin ſymbol being appropriated to each long 
and ſhort vowel, and to each conſonant hard or 
“ ſoft, or otherwiſe varied in pronunciation :*” but 
Khata was in ſouthern Tartary, on the confines of 
India and, from his deſcription of the characters 
there in uſe, we cannot but ſuſpe& them to have 
been thoſe of Tibet, which are manifeſtly Indian, 
bearing a greater reſemblance to thoſe of Bengal 
than to Divandgari. The learned and eloquent 
Arab adds, „that the Tatars of Khata write in 
« the Dilberyin letters all their tales and hiſtories ; 
their journals, poems, and miſcellanies; their 
5 diplomas, records of ſtate and juſtice, the laws 
«© of CHENG1Z, their publick regiſters, and their 
* compoſitions of every ſpecies.” If this be true, 
the people of Kh4/2 muſt have been a poliſhed 
and even a lettered nation; and it may be true, 
without affecting the general poſition, that the 
Tartars were illiterate; but IBnU ArapsHa'n was 
a profeſſed rhetorician, and it is impoſſible to read 
the original paſſage, without full conviction that 
his object in writing it was to diſplay his power of 
words in a flowing and modulated period. He 
ſays further, that in Jaghatde, the people of 
Oighir, as he calls them, have a ſyſtem of four- 
teen letters only, denominated from themſelves 
Oightir: ; and thoſe are the characters which the 
Monga/s are ſuppoſed by ſome authors, to have 
borrowed. Abulg*hazi tells us only, that CHen- 
G1Z employed the natives of £:ghur as excellent 
y penmen, 
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penmen, but the Chine/e aſſert that he was forced 


to employ them, becauſe he had no writers at all 
among his natural-born ſubjects; and we are aſ- 
ſured by many, that KusBLaixHa'N ordered letters 
to be invented for his nation by a Tibetian, whom 
he rewarded with the dignity of Chief Lama. The 
ſmall number of Ezighari letters might induce us 
to believe, that dy were Zend or Pahlavi, which 


mult have been current in that country, when it 


was governed by the ſons of F:rxiounN, and if 


the alphabet aſcribed to the Eighurians by M. Des 
 HavTesRavYets be correct, we may ſafely decide, 
that in many of its letters it reſembles both the 


Zend and the Syriach, with a remarkable differ- 
ence in the mode of connecting them; but, as we 
can ſcarce hope to ſee a genuine ſpecimen of them, 
our doubt muſt remain in regard to their form 
and origin. The page exhibited by Hypz as 
Khatdyan writing, is evidently a ſort of broken 
Cu'sI1cx ; and the fine manuſcript at Oxford, from 
which it was taken, is more probably a Mendean 


work on ſome religious ſubje&, than, as he ima- 
gined, a code of Tartarian laws. That very learn- 


ed man appears'to have made a worſe miſtake in 
giving us tor Mongal characters a page of writing, 
which has the appearance of Japaneſe or mutilated 


_ Chmeſe letters. 


Ir the Tartars in general, as we have every rea- 
ſon to believe, had no written memorials, it can- 


not be thought wonderful, that their languages, 


like thoſe of America, ſhould have been in per 


tual fluctuation, and that more than fifty A elde, 


as HDE had been credibly informed, ſhould be 


| Tpoken between Moſcow and China, by the many 
kindred tribes, or their ſeveral branches, which 


are enumerated by ABU'LGHAZ1.. What thoſe 
dialects are, and whether they really ſprang from 


a common ſtock, we ſhall probably learn from 
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Mr. PaLLas, and other indefatigable men em- 
ployed by the Ruſſian Court; and it is from the 
Ruſſians that we muſt expect the moſt accurate in- 


formation concerning their Afeatick ſubjeas. I 


perſuade myſelf, that if their inquiries be judici- 
ouſly made and faithfully reported, the reſult of 
them will prove, that all the languages properly 
Tartarian aroſe from one common ſource ; ex- 
cepting always the jargons of ſuch wanderers or 
mountaineers, as, having long been divided from 
the main body of the nation, muſt in a courſe of 


ages have framed ſeparate idioms for themſelves. 
The only Tartarian language of which I have any 


knowledge is, the Turkiſh of Conſtantinople, which 
is, however, ſo copious, that whoever ſhall know 
it perfectly, will eaſily underſtand, as we are al- 

Halligen authors, the dialects of Tat- 
riſtin; and we may collect from ABU LOHA ZI, 


that he would find little difficulty in the Calmac 


and the Mogul. I will not offend your ears by a 


dry catalogue of ſimilar words in thoſe different 


languages; but à careful inveſtigation has con- 
vinced me, that as the Indian and Arabian tongues 


are ſeverally deſcended from a common parent, ſo 
thoſe of Tartary might be traced to one ancient 


ſtem, eſſentially differing from the two others. It 
appears indeed, from a ſtory told by ABU“L HA 
21, that Virats and the Mongals could not under- 


ſtand each other ; but no more can the Danes and 


the Engliſh, yet their dialects beyond a doubt, are 


branches of the ſame Gothich fee. The dialect of 


the Moguls, in which ſome hiſtories of Tar'mu's 

and his deſcendants were original!) compoſed, is 
called in India, where a learned native ſet me 
right when I uſed another word, Tur ; not that 


it is preciſely the ſame with the Turkiſh of the 


Othmänlus, but the two idioms differ, perhaps, 
leſs than Swediſh and German, or Spaniſh and Por- 
I 2 | tuzueſe, 
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tugueſe, and certainly leſs than Welſh and Irifp. 
In hope of aſgertaining this point, I have long 
{arched 1 in vain for the original works aſcribed to 
Tarmu'R and Ba'BuR ;, but all the Mogals with 
whom I have converſe! in this country, reſemble 
the crow in one of their popular fables, who, hav- 
ing long affected to walk like a pheaſant, was unable 
after all to acquire the grace den of that elegant 
bird, and in the mean time unlearned his own na- 
tural gait: they have not learned the dialect of 
Perſia, but have w wholly. forgotten that of their 
anceſtors,  - | 

A VERY conſiderable part or the. old Ti drann 
language, which in Alia would: 8 have 
been loſt, is happily preſerved in Europe ;, and if 
the ground-work of the Weſtern Turkiſh, when 
ſeparated from the Perfean and Arabick, with 
which it is embelliſhed, be a branch of the loſt 
Ogbusian tongue, 1 can aſſert with confidence, that 
it has not the leaſt reſemblance either to Arabick 
or Sanſcrit, and muſt have been invented by a race 
of .men wholly diſtin& from the Arabs. or Hindus. 
This fact 1 overſets the ſyſtem of. M. BailLy, 
who. conſiders the Sen:crit, of which he gives in 
ſeveral places a moſt erroneous, account, as a fine 
monument of his primeval Scythians, the precep- 
tors of mankind, and planters of a ſublime phi- 
loſophy even in India; for he holds it an incon- 
teſtible truth, that a language which 1s dead, 
ſuppoſes a nation which is deſtroyed; and he 
ſeems to think ſuch reaſoning perfectly deciſive of 
the queſtion, without having recourſe to aſtrono- 
mical arguments, or the ſpirit of ancient inſtitu- 
tions: for my part, I deſire no better proof than 
that which the language of the Bra'amans af. 
fords, of an immemorial and total difference be- 
tween the Savages of the mountains, as the old 
Chinsfe juſtly called the Tartars, and the ſtudious, 


placid, 
1 
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ox THE TARTARS, 117 
placid, contemplative inhabitants of theſe Indian 
plains. 3 e e Bas 

II. Trsz geographical reaſoning of M. BaiLLy 
may, perhaps, be thought equally ſhallow, if not 
inconſiſtent in ſome degree with itſelf. An ado- 
e ration of the Sun and of the Fire, ſays he, 


“ muſt neceſſarily have ariſen in a cold region; 
* therefore, it muſt have been foreign to India, 


« Perfia, Arabia; therefore it muſt have been 
% derived from Tartary.” No man, I believe, 
who has travelled in winter through Bahar, or 
has even paſſed a cold ſeaſon at Calcutta, within 
the tropick, can doubt that the folar warmth is 
often deſirable by all, and might have been conſi- 
dered as adorable by the ignorant, in theſe cli- 


mates; or that the return of ſpring deſerves all the 


ſalutations which it receives from the Perſian and 
Indian poets; not to rely on certain hiſtorical evi- 
dence, that ANTARAH, a celebrated warrior and 
bard actually periſhed with cold on a mountain of 
Arabia, To meet, however, an objection, which 
might naturally be made to the voluntary ſettle- 
ment, and amazing population, of his primitive 


race in the icy regions of the north, he takes re 


fuge in the hypotheſis of M. Burrow, who ima- 

ines that our whole globe was at firſt of a white 
Beat, and has been gradually cooling from the 
poles to the equator; fo that the Hyperborean 


countries had once a delightful temperature, and 


Siberia itſelf was even hotter than the climate of 
our temperate zones, that is, was in too hot a 
climate, by his firſt propolition, for the primary 


worſhip of the ſun. That the temperature of 
countries has not ſuſtained a change in the lapſe of 
ages, I will by no means inſiſt; but we can hardly 


reaſon concluſively from a variation of temperature 
to the cultivation and diffuſion of ſcience. If as 
many female elephants and tygreſſes as we now 


find in Bengal had formerly liitered in the Siberian 
foreſts, 
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foreſts, and if their young, as the earth cooled, 
had ſought a genial warmth in the climates of the 
ſouth, it would not follow that other ſavages, who 
migrated in the ſame direction, and on the ſame 
account, brought religion and philoſophy, lan- 
guage and writing, art and ſcience, into the 
ſouthern latitudes. 
Ws are told by ABu'Lcna'z1”, that the primi- 
tive religion of human creatures, or the pure ado- 
ration of One Creator, prevailed in Tartary dur- 
ing the firſt generations from YA RT, but was 
extinct before the birth of OoHU z, who reſtored 
it in his dominions; that, ſome ages after him, 
the Mongals and the Turcs relapſed into groſs ido- 
latry; but that Caenciz was a Theiſt, and, ina 
1 converſation with the Muhammedan Doctors, ad- 
mitted their arguments for the being and attributes 
of the Deity to be unanſwerable, while he conteſt. 
ed the evidence of their Prophet's legation. From 
old Grecian authorities we learn, that the Muſſagete 
worſhipped the Sun; and the narrative of an em- 
baſſy from JusTiN to the Knax Ax, or Emperor, 
who then reſided in a fine vale near the ſource of 
the Iriiſb, mentions the Tartarian ceremony of 
purifying the Roman Ambaſſadors, by conducting 
them between two fires. The Tartars of that age 
are repreſented as adorers of the four elements, 
and believers in an inviſible ſpirit, to whom they 
ſacrificed. bulls and rams. Modern travellers re- 
late, that, in the feſtivals of ſome Tartarian 
tribes, they pour a few drops of a conſecrated li- 
quor on the ſtatues of their Gods; after which an 
attendant ſprinkles a little of what remains three 
times towards the ſouth in honour of fire, towards 
x the weſt and eaſt i in honour of water and air, and as 
often towards the north in honour of the earth, 
which contained the reliques of their deceaſed an- 
8 ceſtors: now all this may be very true, without 
| by | + proving 
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proving a national affinity between the Tartars and 
Hindus ; for the Arabs adored the planets and the 
powers of nature; the Arabs had carved images, 
and made libations on a black ſtone; the Arabs 
turned in prayer to different quarters of the hea- 
vens; yet we know with certainty, that the 
Arabs are a diſtin race from the Tartars; and 
we might as well infer, that they were the ſame 
people, becauſe they had each his Nomades, or 
wanderers for paſture ; and becauſe the Turcmans, 
deſcribed by IBnu ARABSHA H, and by him called 
_ Tatars, are like moſt Arabian tribes, paſtoral and 
warlike, hoſpitable and generous, wintering and 
ſummering on different plains, and rich in herds 
and flocks, horſes and camels ; but this agreement 
in manners proceeds from the ſimilar nature of 
their ſeveral deſerts, and their ſimilar choice of a 
free rambling lite, without evincing a community 
of origin, which they could ſcarce have had with- 
out preſerving ſome remnant at leaſt of a common 
language. 58 Top 

Many Lamas, we are aſſured, or Prieſts of 
Buda, have been found ſettled in Siberia; but 
it can hardly be doubted, that the Lamas had tra- 
velled thither from Tibet, whence it is more than 
probable, that the religion of the Buddha's was 
imported into Southern Chine/e Tartary ; ſince we 
know, that rolls of Tibetian writing have been 
brought even from the borders of the Caſpian. 
The complexion of BupphA himſelf, which, ac- 
cording to the Hindus, was between white and 
ruddy, would perhaps have convinced M. BILL V, 
had he known the Indian tradition, that the laſt 
great legiſlator and God of the Eaſt was a Tartar; 
but the Chineſe confider him as a native of India; 
the Brdhmins inſiſt, that he was born in a foreſt 
near Gay; and many reaſons may lead us to ſuf. 
peR, that his religion was carried from the weſt 


and 
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and the ſouth to thoſe eaſtern and northern coun- 
tries, in which it prevails. On the whole, we 
meet with few or no traces in Scythia of Indian 


rites and ſuperſtitions, or of that poetical mytho- 


logy with which the Sanſcrit poems are decorated; 
and we may allow the Tartars to have adored the 
Sun with more reaſon than any ſouthern people, 
without admitting them to have been the ſole ori- 
ginal inventors of that univerſal folly : we may 


even doubt the originality of their veneration for 


the four elements, which forms a principal part of 
the ritual introduced by ERA TUSHT, a native of 
Rai in Perſia, born in the reign of GusaTase, 
whoſe ſon PASs HU“ TEN is believed by the Parſi“s 


to have reſided long in Tartary, at a place called 


Cangidir, where a magnificent palace is faid to 
have been built by the father of Cyrus, and 
where the Perſian prince, who was a zealot in the 
new faith, would naturally have diſſeminated its 
tenets among the neighbouring Tartars. © 

Or any philoſophy, except natural ethicks, 


which the rudeſt ſociety requires and experience 
teaches, we find no more veſtiges in Aſiatick, 


Tartary and Scythia, than in ancient Arabia; nor 


would the name of a philoſopher and a Scythian 


have been ever connected if Anacharſis had not 
viſited Athens and Lydia for that inſtruction which 
his birth-place could not have afforded him. But 


ANAcHaARSsIS was the ſon of a Grecian woman, 


who had taught him her language, and he ſoon 
learned to delpiſe his own. He was unqueſtion- 
ably a man of a ſound underſtanding and fine 


parts; and among the lively ſayings which gained 
him the reputation of a wit even in Greece, it is 


related by Dic.cents LAERTIUs, that when an 

Athenian reproached him with being a Scythian, 

he anſwered, © My country is indeed a diſgrace to 

me, but thou art a diſgrace to thy * f 
Sn | Bat 
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What his country was in regard to manners and 
civil duties, we may learn from his fate in it; for 
when, on bis return from Athens, he attempted 
to reform it by intruding the wiſe laws of his 
friend SoLoN, he was killed in a hunting party 
with an arrow ſhot by his own brother, a Scythian 
chieftain. Such was the philoſophy of M. BA. L v's 
ATLANTES, the firſt and moſt enlightened of na- 
tions! We are aſſured, however, by the learned 


author of the Dabi/t4n, that the Tartars under 
CHENG1Z and his deſcendants were lovers of 


truth; and would not even preſerve their lives by 
a violation of it. Dx Guido vs aſcribes the ſame 
veracity, the parent of all virtues, to the Huns; 
and STRABO, who might only mean to laſh the 
Greeks by praifing Barbarians as Hor AcE extol- 
led the wandering Scythians, merely to ſatirize his 


luxurious countrymen, informs us, that the nati- 


ons of Scythia deſerved the praiſe due to wiſdom, 
heroick friendſhip, and juſtice : and this praiſe we 
may readily allow them on his authority, without 


ſuppoſing them to have been the preceptors of 


mankind, 


As to the laws of ZamoLx1s, concerning whom 


we know as little as of the Scythian DEUCALION, 
or of ABaR1s the Hyperborcan, and to whoſe ſtory 
even HeronoTuUs gave no credit, I lament for 
many reaſons, that if ever they exiſted they have 
not been preſerved : it is certain that a ſyſtem of 
laws, called Tc, has been celebrated in Tartar: 


ſince the time of Catnciz, who is ſaid to have 


republiſhed them in his empire, as his inſtitutions 


were after wards adopted and enforced by Taimur; 


but they ſeem to have been a common or traditi- 
onary law, and were probably not reduced into 
writing till CHENOGIZ had conquered a nation who 
Were able to write. 5 


III. Hap 
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III. Hap the religious opinions and allegorical 
fables of the Hindus been aQually borrowed from 
Scythia, travellers muſt have diſcovered in that 
country ſome antient monuments of them, ſuch as 
pieces of groteſque ſculpture, images of the Gods 
and Avatars, and inſcriptions on pillars or in ca- 
verns, analogous. to thoſe which remain in every 
part of the weſtern peninſula, or to thoſe which 
many of us have ſeen in Bahar and at Banäras; 
but (except a. few detached idols) the only great 


monuments of Tartarian antiquity are a line of 
ramparts on the weſt and eaſt of the Caſpian, 
_aicribed indeed by ignorant Muſelmans to Y AJ 


and Maja, or Gog and Magog, that is to the Scy- 
thians, but manifeſtly raiſed by a very different 
nation, in order to {top their predatory inroads 
through the paſles of Caucaſus. The Chineſe 
wall was built or finiſhed on a ſimilar con- 
ſtruction, and for a ſimilar purpoſe, by an 


Emperor who died only two hundred and ten 


years before the beginning of our era; and the 
other mounds were very probably conſtructed by 
the old Perſians, though, like many works of un- 
known origin, they are given to SECANDER : not 
the Macedonian, but a more ancient hero, ſuppoſed 
by ſome to have been J7emiſbid. It is related, that 
pyramids and tombs have been found in T 4tariſtan, 


or Weſtern Scythia, and ſome remnants of edifices 


in the lake Saiſan; that veſtiges of a deſerted city 


have been recently diſcovered by the Ruſſians near 
the Caſpian lea, and the Mountain of Eagles; and 


that golden ornaments and utenſils, figures of elks 
and other quadrupeds in metal, weapons of vari- 
ous kinds, and even implements for mining, but 


made of copper inſtead of iron, have been dug up 


in the country of the T/h4des ; whence M. BAILLx 
infers, with great reaſon, the high antiquity of that 
people; but the high antiquity of the Tartars, and 

3 their 
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their eſtabliſhment in that country near four thou. 


ſand years ago, no man diſputes ; we are enquiring 


into their ancient religion and philoſophy, which 
neither ornaments of gold, nor tools of copper, 
will prove to have had an affinity with the religi- 
ous rites and the ſciences of India. The golden 


_ utenſils might poſſibly have been fabricated by the 


Tartars themſelves ; but it is poſſible too that they 
were carried from Rome or from China, whence 


_ occaſional embaſſies were ſent to the Kings of 

Eightr. Towards the end of the tenth century, 
the Chineſe Emperor diſpatched an ambaſſador to a 
prince named ERSLAN, which, in the Turkiſh of 


Con/tantinople, ſignifies a lion, who reſided near 
the Golden Mountain, in the ſame ſtation, per- 
haps, where the Romans had been received in the 
middle of the ſixth century. The Chineſe on his 
return home reported the Eighuris to be a grave 
people, with fair complexions, diligent workmen, 
and ingenious artificers, not only in gold, filyer, 
and iron, but in jaſper and fine ſtones ; and the 


Romans had before deſcribed their magnificent 


reception in a rich palace adorned with Chineſe 
manufactures : but theſe times were comparatively 
modern; and even if we ſhould admit that the 


Eightiris, who are ſaid to have been governed for 


a period of two thouland years by an Pdecut, or 
ſovereign of their own race, were, in ſome very 


early age, a literary and poliſhed nation, it would 


prove nothing in favour of the Hunt, Tures, 


Mongals, and other ſavages to the north of Pekin, 


who ſeem in all ages, before MoHAuuE p, to 

have been equally ferocious and illiterate. 
W1THoOUT actual inſpection of the manuſcripts 
that have been found near the Ca/pian, it would 
be impoſſible td give a correct opinion concerning 
them; but one of them, deſcribed as written 
on blue ſilky paper in letters of gold and ſilver, 
| not 
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not unlike Hebrew, was probably a Tibetian com- 
poſition of the ſame kind with that which lay 
near the ſource of the Irtiſb, and of which Cos- 
SIANoO, I believe, made the firſt accurate verſion. 
Another, it we may judge from the deſcription of 
it, was probably modern 7. urkiſh; and none of 
them could have been of great antiquity. 

IV. From ancient monuments, therefore, we 
have no proof that the Tartars were themſelves 
well inſtructed, much leſs that they inſtructed the 
world; nor have we any ſtronger reaſon to con- 
clude from their general manners and character, 
that they had made an early proficiency in arts and 
ſciences : even of poetry, the moſt univerſal and 
moſt natural of the fine arts, we find no genuine 
ſpecimens aſcribed to them, except ſome horrible 
War. ſongs, expreſſed in Perſian by ALI or YezD, 
and poſſibly invented by him. After the conqueſt 
of Perſia by the Mongals, their princes, indeed, 
encouraged learning, and even made aſtronomicul 
obſervations at Samarkand; and, as the Turks, be- 
came poliſhed by mixing with the Perſians and 
Arabs, though their very nature, as one of their 
own writers confeſſes, had before been like an in- 
_ curable diſtemper, and their minds clouded with 
ignorance. Thus alſo the Mancheu monarchs of 
China have been patrons of the learned and inge- 
nious ; and the Emperor TIENLONO is, if he be 
now living, a fine Chineſe poet, In all theſe 
inſtances the Tartars have reſembled the Romans; 
who, before they had ſubdued Greece, were little 
better than tigers in war, and Fauns or Syſvans in 
ſcience and art. 

Brok El left Europe, I had inſiſted, in conver- 
ation, that the Tuzuc, tranſlated by. Major Davy, 
was never written by Ta1mu's himſelf, at leaſt 
not es Cs AR wrote his Commentaries, for one 
very plain r:aſon, That no Tartarian king of his 

age 
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age could write at all; and in ſupport of my opi- 
nion I had cited I8nu AR ABSHA H, who, though 
juſtly hoſtile to the ſavage by whom his native city 
Damaſcus had' been ruined, yet praiſes his talents 


and the real greatneſs of his mind, but adds, 


He was wholly illiterate ; he neither read nor 
<« wrote any thing; and he knew nothing of 
Arabic, though of Perſian, Turkiſh, and the 
C Mogul dialect he knew as much as was ſufficient 
„e for his purpoſe, and no more: he uſed with 
% pleaſure to hear hiſtories read to him, and ſo 
“frequently heard the ſame book, that he was able 
*© by memory. to correct an inaccurate reader.” 
This paſſage had no effect on the tranſlator, whom 
mo. and learned men in India had aflured, it 


eems, that the work was authentic; by which he 


means compoſed by the conqueror himſelf: but 
the great in this country might have been unlearn- 
ed, or the learned might not have been great 
enough to anſwer any leading queſtion in a man- 
ner that oppoled the declared inclination of a 
Britiſh inquirer; and in either cafe, ſince no 
witneſſes are named, ſo general a reference to 
them will hardly be thought concluſive evidence. 


On my part I will name a Miſelman, whom we all 


know, and who has enough both of greatueſs and 
of learning to decice the queition both impartially 
and ſatisfactorily: the Nawwwah Mozurrer JUNG 
informed me of his own accord, that no man of 
ſenſe in Hinduſtan believed the work to have been 
compoſed by Talk, but that his favourite, 
ſurnamed Hinvu SHH, was known to have 


written that book and others aſcribed to his pa- 


tron, after many confidential diſcourſes with the 
Emir, and perhaps nearly in the Prince's words as 
well as in his perſon; a itory which AI. of YEZD, 
who ck e the Ae of TAlub' R, and has 


given us a flowery panegyrick inſtead of a hiſtory, 


renders 
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renders highly probable, by confirming the latter 
part of the Arabian account, and by total ſilence 
as to the literary productions of his maſter. It is 
true, that a very ingenious, but indigent, native, 
whom Davy ſupported, has given me a written 
memorial on the ſubje&, in which he mentions 
Vaimu'R as the author of two works in Tur x1s4; 
but the credit of his information is overſet by a 
ſtrange apocryphal ſtory of a king of Jemen who 


invaded, he ſays, the Emir's dominions, and in 
"= whole library the manuſcript was afterwards 


found, and tranſlated by order of Aliſbir, firſt 
miniſter of Taimu'r's grandſon; and Major 


Davy himſelf, before he departed from Bengal, 


told me, that he was greatly perplexed by finding 


in a very accurate and old copy of the Tuzuc, 
which he deſigned to republiſh with conſiderable 
additions, a particular account written, unqueſti- 
onably, by TAIuuv'R of his own death. No evi- 
dence, therefore, has been adduced to ſhake my 


opinion, that the Moguls and Tartars, beſore their 


conquelt of India and Perſia, were wholly unlet- 
tered; although it may be poſſible that, even with- 
out art or ſcience, they had, like the Hunt, both 
warriors and law givers in their own country ie 
centuries before the birth of CHRIST. 

Ir learning was ever anciently cultivated in 
the regions to the north of India, the ſeats of it, I 
have reaſon to ſuſpe&, muſt have been Eightr, 
_ Caſhghar, Khata, Chin, Tancit, and other coun- 
tries of Chineſe Tartary, which lie between the 
thirty-fifth and forty- fifth degrees of northern la- 
titude; but! ſhall, in another Diſcourſe, produce 
my reaſons for ſuppoſing that thoſe very countries 
were peopled by a race allied to the Hindus, or 
enlightened at leaſt by their vicinity to India and 
China; yet in Tancut, which by ſome is annexed 
= 7 woe and even among its old inhabitants, the 
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Seres, we have no certain accounts of uncommon 
talents or great improvements: they were famed, 
indeed, for the faithful diſcharge of moral duties, 
for a pacifick diſpoſition, and for that longevity 
which is often the reward of patient virtues and a 
calm temper; but they are ſaid to have been 
wholly indifferent, in former ages, to the elegant 
arts, and even to commerce; though Fap LLL AI 
had been informed, that, near the cloſe of the 
thirteenth century, many branches of natural 
philoſophy were cultivated in Cam- chew, then the 
metropolis of Serica. | 
Wr may readily believe thoſe who aſſure us that 
ſome tribes of wandering Tartars had real {kill in 
applying herbs and minerals to the purpoſes of me- 
dicine, and pretended to {kill in magic; but the 
general .charaQer of their nation feems to have 
been this: they were profeſſed hunters or ſiſhers, 
dwelling on that account in foreſts or near great 
rivers, under huts or rude tents, or in wag- 
gons drawn by their cattle from ſtation to 
ſtation; they were dextrous archers, excellent 
| horſemen, bold combatants, appearing often to 
flee in diſorder for the ſake of renewing their at- 
tack with advantage; drinking the milk of mares 
and eating the fleſh of colts; and thus in many 
reſpects reſembling the old Arabs, but in nothing 
more than in their love of intoxicating liquors, 
and in nothing leſs than in a taſte for poetry and 
the improvement of their language. 

'Trvs has it been proved, and in my humble 
opinion, beyond controverſy, that the far greater 
part of Aſia has been peopled, and immemorially 

_ poſſeſſed, by three conſiderable nations, whom, for 
want of better names, we may call Hindus, Arabs, 

_ and Tartars ; each of them divided and ſubdivided 
into an infinite number of branches, and all of them 

ſo different 1 in form and features, language, man- 


ners, 
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ners, and religion, that if they ſprang originally 
from a common root, they muſt: have been ſepa- 
rated for ages : whether more than three primitive 
ſtocks can be found, or, in other. words, whether 
the Chineſe, Japaneſe, and Perſians, are entirely 
diſtin from them, or formed by their intermix- 
ture, I ſhall hereafter, if your indulgence to me 
continue, diligently inquire. To what coneclu- 
fions thoſe inquiries will lead, I cannot yet clearly 
diſcern ; but if they lead to truth, we ſhall not re- 
gret our N through this dark region of 
ancient hiſtory, in which, while we proceed ſtep 
by ſtep, and follow every glimmering of certain 
light that preſents itſelf, we muſt beware of thoſe 
falſe rays and luminous vapours which miftead 
Aſiatick travellers by an appearance of water, but 
are found, on a near approach, to be deferts of 
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BEING THE SIXTH ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED ro THE SOCLETY, FEB. 19, 1789. 


| GENTLEMEN, he 


' TURN with delight from the vaſt mountains 


and barren deſerts of Tiran over which we 


. laſt year with no perfect knowledge of 
our courſe, and requeſt you now to accompany 
me on a literary journey through one of the moſt 
celebrated and moit beautiful countries in the 
world ; a country, the hiſtory and languages of 
which, both ancient and modern, I have long at- 


tentiyely ſtudied, and on which 1 may without 

arrogance promiſe you more poſitive information, 
than I could poſſibly procure on a nation ſo diſunit- 
ed and ſo unlettered as the Tartars: I mean that 


which Europeans improperly call Perſia, the name 
of a ſingle province being applied to the whole 
Empire of tran, as it is correctly denominated by 
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the preſent natives of it, and by all the learned 
Myuſelmans who reſide in theſe Britiſh territories. 
To give you an idea of its largeſt boundaries, 
agreeably to my former made of deſcribing India, 
Arabia, and Fartary, between which it lies, let 
us begin with the ſource of the great Afjrian 
ſtream Euphrates, (as the Greeks, according to 
their cuſtom, were pleaſed to miſcal the Forat) 


and thence deſcend to its mouth in the Green 


Sea, or Perſian Gulf, including in our line ſome 


conſiderable diſtricts and towns on both ſides of 


the river; then coaſting Perſia properly ſo named, 
and other Iranian provinces, we come to the 
Delta of the Sindbu or Indus; whence aſcending 
to the mountains of Caſhghar, we diſcover its 
fountains and thoſe of the Faihin, down which 


we are conducted to the Caſpian, which formerly 
perhaps it entered, though it loſe itſelf now in 


the ſands and lakes of Khwarezm: we next are 
led from the ſea of Khozar, by the banks of the 
Cur, or Cyrus, and along the Caucaſean ridges, to 
the ſhore of the Euxine, and thence. by ſeveral 
Grecian ſeas, to the point, whence we took our 
departure, at no conſiderable diſtance from the 
Mediterrancan. We cannot but include the 
Lower Ala within this outline, becauſe it was 
unqueſtionably a part of the Perſian, if not of 
the old Afjrian Empire; for we know that it was 
under the dominion of CAlKHoOUSsRAU; and 
DiopoRus, we find, aſſerts, that the kingdom of 
Troas was dependent on ///yria, ſince PRxiAu im- 
plored and obtained ſuccours from the Emperor 
TzuvTAMtes, whoſe name approaches nearer to 
TAnMuU'Ras, than to that of any other A Hyrian Mo- 
narch. Thus may we look on Iran as the nobleſt 
iſland (for ſo the Grezks and Arabs would have 
called it), or at leaſt as the nobleſt peninſula, on 
this habitable globe; and if M. BaiLLy had fixed 
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on it as the Atlantis of PL.aTo, he might have 


ſupported his opinion with far ſtronger arguments 


than any that he has adduced in favour of New 
Zeinbla. if the account, indeed, of the Atlantes 


be not purely an Egyptian or an Utopian fable, I 
ſhould be more inclined to place them in Iran, 
than in any region with which I am acquainted. 
IT- may ſeem ſtrange, that the ancient hiſtory 
of fo diſtinguiſhed an Empire ſhould be yet fo 
imperfectly 3 but very ſatisfactory reaſons 
may be aſſigned for our ignorance of it: the 
principal of them are, the ſuperficial knowledge 


of the Greeks and Fews, and the loſs of Perſian 


archives or hiſtorical compoſitions. That the 
Grecian writers, before XENOPHON, had no ac- 
quaintance with Pera, and that all their accounts 


of it are wholly fabulous, is a paradox too ex- 


travagant to be ſeriouſly maintained; but their 
connection with it in war or peace had, indeed, 
been generally confined to bordering kingdoms, 
under feudatory princes ; and the firſt Perſian Em- 
peror whoſe life and charaQter they ſeem to have 
known with tolerable accuracy, was the great 
Cyrus, whom I call, without fear of contradic- 
tion, CalKHoSRAU 3 for I ſhall then only doubt 
that the Khños RAU of FiRDaus1' was the Cyrus 
of the firſt Greek hiſtorian, and the Hero of the 


oldeſt political and moral romance, when I doubt vs 


that Louis QUaTorZE ond Lewis the Fourtcenth 
were one and the ſame French King : it is utterly 
incredible, that two different Princes of Perſia 
ſhould each have been born in a foreign and hoſtile 
territory; ſhould each have been doomed to death 
in his infancy by his materna} grandfather, in 
conſequence of portentous dreams, real or invent- 


ed; ſhould each have been ſaved by the remorſe 


of his deſtined murderer ; and ſhould each, after 
a ſimilar education among herdſmen, as the ſon of 
K 2 1 herdſman, 
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a herdſman, have found means to reviſit his pater- 
nal kingdom, and have delivered it, after a long 
and triumphant war, from the tyrant who had 
invaded it ; ſhould have reſtored it to the ſummit 
of power and magnificence. Whether ſo roman- 
tic a ſtory, which is the ſubject of an Epic Poem 
as majeſtick and entire as the Iliad, be hiſtorically 
true, we may feel perhaps an inclination to doubt; 
but it cannot with reaſon be denied, that the out- 
line of it related to a ſingle Hero, whom the Al- 

aticks, converſing with the Father of European 
hiſtory, deſcribed according to their popular tra- 
ditions by his true name, which the Greek alphabet 
could not expreſs: nor will a difference of names 
affect the queſtion ; ſince the Greeks had little re- 
gard for truth, which they ſacrificed willingly to 
the graces of their language, and the nicety of 
their ears; and, if they could render foreign 
words melodious, they were never ſolieitous to 
make them exact. Hence they probably formed 
CAMBYSE S from Ca AK HSH, or Granting De- 
fires, a title rather than a name; and XERX ESC 
from Sni RU VI, a Prince and Warrior in the 
Shahnamah, or from Sfrf RSHA! H, which might 
alſo have been a title; for the Afatick Princes 
have conſtantly aſſumed new titles or epithets at 
different periods of their lives, or on different oc- 
* caſions; a cuſtom, which we have ſeen prevalent 

in our own times both in Iran and Hinduſtan, and 
which has been a ſource of great confuſion even 
in the ſcriptural accounts of Babylonian occut- 
rences. Both Greeks and Jeꝛos have, in fact, ac- 
commodated Perſan names to their own articula- : 
tion; and both feem to have diſregarded the na- 

tive literature of ran, without which they could 
at moſt attain a general and imperfect knowledge 
of the country. As to the Perſſans themſelves, 
who were contemporary with the Jeres and Greeks, 
they 
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they muſt have been acquainted with the hiſtory 
of their own times, and with the traditional ac- 
counts of paſt ages; but, for a reaſon which will 
preſently appear, they choſe to conſider Ca vu 
MERS as the founder of their empire; and, in 
the numerous diſtractions which followed the 
overthrow of DA RA, eſpecially in the great re- 
volution on the defeat of VEZDEOGIRD, their civil 
hiſtories were loſt, as thoſe of India have unhap- 
pily been, from the ſolicitude of the prieſts, the 
only depoſitaries of their learning, to preſerve their 
books of law and religion at the expence of all 
others: hence it has happened, that nothing re- 
mains of genuine Per/ran hiſtory before the dynaſty 
of SASAN, except a few ruſtick traditions and 
fables, which furniſhed materials for the SHAhnä- 
mah, and which are ſtill ſuppoſed to exiſt in the 
Pahlavi language. The annals of the Pi/hdad? or 
Aſſyrian race mult be conſidered as dark and fabu- 
lous; and thoſe of the Cayani family, or the 
Medes and Perfians, as heroick and poetical ; 
though the lunar eclipſes, ſaid to be mentioned by 
PToLEM, fix the time of GusHrAsP, the Prince 
by whom ZERaA'TUSHT was protected. Of the 
Parthian Kings deſcended from ARSHAC or AR- 
SACES, we know little more than the names; but 
the Saſams had ſo long an intercourſe with the 
Emperors of Rome and Byzantium, that the period 
of their dominion may be called an hiſtorical 
age. Ff 
IN attempting to aſcertain the beginning of the 
Aſſyrian Empire, we are deluded, as in a thouſand” 
inſtances, by names arbitrarily impoſed. It had 
been ſettled by chronologers, that the firſt mo- 
narchy eſtabliſned in Perſia was the Aſſyrian ; and 
New'ron, finding ſome of opinion, that it roſe 
in the firſt century after the Flood, but unable by 
his own calculations to extend it farther back than 
ſeven 
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ſeven hundred and ninety years before ChRIST, 
rejected part of the old ſyſtem and adopted the 
reſt of it; concluding, that the Aſſyrian Monarchs 
began to reign about two hundred years after 
SoLOoMON, and that in all preceding ages, the 
government of Iran had been divided into ſeveral 
petty States and Principalities. Of this opinion I 
confeſs myſelf to have been; when, diſregarding 
the wild chronology of the Mu/e/mans and Gabrs, 
1 had allowed the utmoſt natural duration to the 
reigns of eleven Piſhdadi Kings, without being 
able to add more than a hundred years to New- 
-TON's computation. It ſeems, indeed, unac- 
countably ſtrange, that, although AB an am had 
found regular monarchy in Egypt ; although the 
kingdom of Temen had juſt pretenſions to very 
high antiquity; although the Chine/e in the 
elfth century before our era had made ap- 
proaches at leaſt to the preſent form of their ex- 
tenſive dominions; and although we can hardly 
ſuppoſe the firſt Indian Monarchs to have reigned 
leſs than three thouſand years ago; yet Perſia, the 
moſt delightful, the moſt compact, the moſt de- 
ſirable country of them all, ſhould have remained 
for ſo many ages unſettled and diſunited. A for- 
tunate diſcovery, for which I was firſt indebted to 
Mis MunammtD Hus ain, one of the moſt intel- 
ligent Muyſelmans in India, has at once diſſipated 
the cloud, and caſt a gleam of light on the pri- 
meval hiſtory of Iran, and of the human race, of 
which I had long deſpaired, and which could 
Hardly have dawned from any other quarter. 
Tux rare and intereſting tract on twelve differ- 
ent religions, entitled The Dabi/tan, and compoſed 
by a Mohammedan traveller, a native of Caſhmir, 
named Motis AN, but diſtinguiſhed by the aſſumed 
ſurname of Fa'nr, or Periſbable, begins with a 
Sy EE e wonder. 
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wonderfully curious chapter on the religion of 
Hu'sHanG, which was long anterior to that of 
ZERa'TUSHT, but had continued to be ſecretly 


profeſſed by many learned Per/jans even to the au- 


thor's time; and ſeveral of the moſt eminent of 
them, diſſenting in many points from the Gabrs, 
and perſecuted by the ruling powers of their 
country, had retired to India, where they com- 
piled a number of books, now extremely ſcarce, 
which Mons AN had peruſed, and with the writers 
of which, or with many of them, he had con- 
tracted an intimate friendſhip. From them he 
learned, that a powerful monarchy had been eſta- 
bliſhed for ages in Ir@n, before the acceſſion of 
Cavu MERS; that it was called the Mahdbadian 
dynaſty, for a reaſon which will ſoon be mention- 
ed; and that many Princes, of whom ſeven or 
eight only are named in The Dabiſtan, and among 
them MAHBUL, or MAHA BELI, had raiſed their 
Empire to the zenith of human glory. If we can 
rely on this evidence, which to me appears unex- 
ceptionable, the /ranian Monarchy muſt have been 
the oldeſt in the world; but it will remain dubi- 
aus, to which of the three ſtocks, Hindu, Ara- 
bian, or Tartar, the firſt Kings of Iran belonged ; 
or whether they ſprang from a fourth race diſtinct 
from any of the others: and theſe are queſtions 
which we ſhall be able, J imagine, to anſwer pre- 
ciſely, when we have carefully inquired into the 
languages and letters, religion and philoſophy, 
and incidentally into the arts and ſciences, of 
the ancient Perſians. 

I. In the new and important remarks which I 
am going to offer on the ancient languages and 
characters of Iran, I am ſenſible, that you muſt 
give me credit for many aſſertions, which on this 
occaſion it is impoſſible to prove ; for I ſhould ill 
deſerve your indulgent attention, if I were to 


abuſe 
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abuſe it by repeating a dry liſt of detached words, 
and preſenting you with a vocabulary inſtead of a 
gifſertation ; but, fince I have no iyſtem to main- 
tain, and have not ſuffered imagination to delude 
my judgment; fince | have habituated mylelt to 
form opinions of men and things from evidence, 
which is the only ſolid baſis of civil, as experiment 
1s of natural, knowledge ; and ſince I have ma- 
turely conſidered the queſtions which I mean to 
diſcuſs; you will not, I am perſuaded, ſuſpect my 
teſtimony, or think that 1 go too far, when aſſure 
you, that I will aſſert nothing poſitively, which I 
am not able ſatisfactorily to demonſtrate. When 
MUHAMMED was born, and ANUSHIYRAVAN, 
whom he calls the 7u/# King, fat on the throne 
of Perfia, two languages appear to have been 
generally prevalent in the great Empire of Iran; 
that of the Court, thence named Der, which was 
only a refined and elegant diale& of the Pars, ſo 
called from the province of which $4j/-4z is now 
the capital; and that of the Learned, in which 
moſt books were compoſed, and which had the 
name of Pahlavi, either from the Heres who 
ſpoke it in former times, or from Pablu, a tract 
of land, which included, we are told, ſome con- 
ſiderable cities of Ira. The ruder dialects of both 
were, and I believe {till are, ſpoken by the ruſ- 
ticks in ſeveral provinces ; and in many of them, 
as Herdt, Zäbul, Siſtan, and others, diſtinct idioms 
were vernacular, as it happens in every kingdom 
of great extent. Beſides the Per and Pah avi, 
a very ancient and abſtruſe tongue was known to 
the Prieſts and Philoſophers, called the language 
of the Zend, becanſe a book on religious and mo- 
ral duties, which they held ſacred, and which 
bore that name, had been written in it; while the 
Paxend, or Comment on that work, was compoſed 
in Fablavd, as àa more popular idiom; but a learned 
follower 
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follower of ZEN A TUS r, named BAumAN, who 
lately died at Calcutta, where he had lived with me 
as a Perſian reader about three years, aſſured me, 
that the letters of his Prophet's book were properly 
called Zend, and the language, Aveſta, as the 
words of the Veda's are Sanſcrit, and the charac- 
ters, Nagar; or as the old Saga's and poems of 
Jeland were expreſſed in Runic letters. Let us 
however, in compliance with cuſtom, give the 
name of Zend to the ſacred language of Perſia, 


until we can find, as we ſhall very ſoon, a fitter 


appellation for it, {he Zend and the old Pablat? 
are almoſt extinct in ran ; for among ſix or ſeven 
thouſand Gabrs who reſide chiefly at 7ezd, and in 
Cirman there are very few who can read Pablaan, 
and fcarce any who even boaſt of knowing the 
Zend; while the Pars, which remains almoſt pure 
in the Shahnamah, has now become, by the in- 


termixture of numberleſs Arabick words, and 


many imperceptible changes, a new language, ex- 
quiſitely poliized by a ſeries of fine writers in 
proſe and verſe, and analogous to the different 
idioms gradualiy formed in Europe after the ſub- 
verſion ot the Roman Empire: but with modern 
Perfuans we have no concern in our preſent en- 
quiry, which I confine to the ages that preceded 
The Mobammedan conquelt. 

Having twice read the works of Figpausr 
with great attention, ſince I applied myſelf to the 
ſtudy of old Indian literature, I can aſſure you, 
with confidence, that hundreds of Pars; nouns are 
pure Sanſcrit, with no other change than ſuch as 
may be oblerved in the numerous Cha/hd's, or 
vernacular dialects, of 1:dia; that very many im- 
Peratives are the roots of Sanſerit verbs; and that 
even the moods and-'tenles of the Perſian verb 
ſubſtantive, which is the model of all the reſt, are 


deducible from the San/crit by an eaſy and clear 


analogy. 
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analogy. We may hence conclude, that the 
Pär was derived, like the various Indian dialects, 
from the language of the Brabmans; and I muſt 
add, that in the pure Perſian J find no trace of an 
Arabian tongue, except what proceeded from the 
known intercourſe between the Perſians and Arabs, 
_ eſpecially in the time of BARRAM, who was edu- 
cated in Arabia, and whoſe Arabick verſes are (till 
extant, together with his heroick line in Deri, 
which many ſuppoſe to be the firſt attempt at Per- 
ſian verſification in Arabian metre. But, without 
having recourſe to other arguments, the compoſition 
of words, in which the genius of the Perfan de- 
lights, and which that of the Arabick abhors, is a 
deciſive proof, that the Pars ſprang from an In- 
dian, and not from an Arabian ſtock. Conſider- 
Ing languages as mere inſtruments of knowledge, 
and having ſtrong reaſon to doubt the exiſtence of 
genuine books in The Zend or Pahlav} {eſpecially 
fince the well informed author of The Dabiſtan 
affirms the work of ZERATUSHT to have been 
toſt, and its place ſupplied by a recent compila- 
tion), I had no inducement, though I had an op- 
portunity, to learn what remains of thoſe ancient 
languages, but I often converſed on them with 
my friend BAaHMaN, and both of us were con- 
vinced, after full conſideration, that the Zend 
bore a ſtrong reſemblance to Sanſcrit, and the 
Pahlavi to Arabick. He had at my requeſt tranſ- 
lated into Pablavꝰ the fine inſcriptions, exhibited 
in the Guliſtan, on the diadem of Cyrus; and I 
had the patience to read the liſt of words from the 
 Pazend, in the Appendix to the Farhangi Fehan- 
giri. This examination gave me perfect convic- 
tion, that the Pahlavi was a dialect of the CHa. 
daick ; and of this curious fact I will exhibit a 
ſhort proof.” | EO 
PISS, By 
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By the nature of the Chaldean tongue moſt 
words ended in the firſt long vowel like ſbemid, 
Heaven; and that very word, unaltered in a ſin- 
gle letter, we find in the Pazend, together with 

lailid, night, meya, water, nira, fire, matra, rain, 
and a multitude of others, all Arabick or Hebrew, 
with a Chaldean termination. So zamar, by a 
beautiful metaphor from pruning trees, means in 
Hebrew to compoſe verſes ; and thence, by an eaſy 
tranſition, to ing them: and in Pahlavi, we ſee 
the verb zamriniten, to ſing, with its forms 
zamrinemi, J ſing, and zamrinid, he ſang; 
the verbal terminations of the Perſian being added 

to the Chaldaick root. Now all thoſe words 
are integral parts of the language, not adventi- 
tious to it, like the Arabick nouns and verbals en- 
grafted on modern Perſian; and this diſtinction 
convinces me, that the dialect of the Gabrs, 
which they pretend to be that of Z:rAa'TusuT, 
and of which BaHMan gave me a variety of 
written ſpecimens, is a late invention of their 

: Prieſts, or ſubſequent at leaſt to the Muſelman in- 
. vaſion. For, although it may be poſſible, that a 
| few of their ſacred books were preſerved, as he 
uſed to aſſert, in ſheets of lead or copper at the 
bottom of wells, near Tezd, yet as the conquerors 
had not only a ſpiritual but a political intereſt in 
perſecuting a warlike, robuſt, and indignant race 

of irreconcileable conquered ſubjects, a long time 
muſt have clapſed before the hidden ſcriptures 
could have been ſafely brought to light; and 
few who could perfectly underſtand them, muſt 
then have remained: but, as they continued to 
profeſs among themſelves the religion of their 
forefathers, it became expedient for the Mubeds 

to ſupply the loſt or mutilated works of their le- 
giſlator by new compoſitions, partly from their 
imperfect recollection, and partly from ſuch mo- 
ral and religious knowledge as they gleaned, moſt 

RR probably, 
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probably, among the Chriſtians, with whom they 
had an intercourſe. One rule we may fairly eſta- 
bliſh in deciding the queſtion, Whether the books 
of the modern Gabrs were anterior to the invaſion 
of the Arabs? When an Arabick noun occurs in 
then, changed only by the ſpirit of the Chaldean 
idiom, as werta for werd, a roſe; daba for dhahab, 
gold, or deman for zeman, time, we may allow it 
to have been ancient Pablavi; but when we meet 
with verbal nouns or infinitives evidently formed 
by the rules of Arabian grammar, we may be 
ſure, that the phraſes in which they occur are 
comparatively modern; and not a fingle paſſage 
which Bauman produced from the books of his 
religion would abide this teſt, 
Wr come now to the language of the Zend. 
And here I muit impart a diſcovery which I lately 
made, and from which we may draw the moſt in- 
tereſting conlequences. M. ANQUETIL, who had 
the merit of undertaking a voyage to India, in his 
earlieſt youth, with no other view than to recover 
the writings of ZERNArUshr, and who would 


have acquired a brilliant reputation in France, 1 


he had not ſullied it by his immoderate vanity and 
virulence of temper, which alienated the good- 
will even of his own countrymen, has exhibited 
in his work, entitled Zendaveſta, two vocabularies 
in Zend and Pahlavi, which he had found in an 
approved collection of Rawdyat, or Traditional 
Preces, in modern Perfan. Of his Pahlavi no 
more needs be ſaid, than that it ſtrongly confirms 
my opinion concerning the Chaldaick origin of that 
language; but when I perufad the Zend gloſlary, 
I was inexpreſtibly ſurpriſed to find, that fix or 
feven words in ten were pure Savſcrit, and even 
ſome of their inflexions formed by the rules of the 
Vyacaran; as yuſhmacam, the * plural of 
yuſomad. Now M. ANQUET1L molt certainly, and 
the 
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the Perſian compiler moſt probably, had no know- 
ledge of Sanſcrit; and could not, therefore, have 
invented a liſt of San/crit words: it is, therefore, an 
authentick liſt of Sanſcrit words: it is, therefore, 
an authentick liſt of Zend words which had been 
preſerved in books or by tradition; and it fol- 
lows, that the language of the Zend was at leaſt a 
dialect of the Sanſcrit, approaching perhaps as 
nearly to it as the Pracrit, or other popular idioms, 
which we know to have been ſpoken in India two 
thouſand years ago. 

From all theſe facts it is a neceſſary conſeiquance, 
that the oldeſt diſcoverable languages of Per/ia 
were Chaldaick and Sanſcrit ; and that, when they 
had ceaſed to be vernacülar, the Pablav? and 
Zend were deduced from them reſpectively; and 
the Pars either from the Zend, or immediately 
from the diale& of the Bräbmemr: but all had, 
perhaps, a mixture of Tartarian; for the beſt 
lexicographers aſſert, that numberleſs words in 
ancient Perſian are taken from the language of the 
Cimmerians, or the Tartars of Ripchak : fo that 
the three families, whoſe lineage we have examin- 
ed in former Diſcourſes, had left viſible traces of 
themſelves in Iran, long before the Tartars and 
Arabs had ruſhed from their deſerts, and returned 
fo that very country from which in all probability 
they originally proceeded, and which the Hindus 
had abandoned in an earlier age, with poſitive 
commands from their Lo apa to reviſit. it no 
more. 

I cLost this head with obſerving, that no p- 
poſition of a mere political or commercial inter- 
courle between the different nations will account 
for the Sanſcrit and Chaldaick words which we find 
in the old Perftan tongues ; becauſe they are, in 
"the firſt place, too numerous to have been intro- 
duced by ſuch means, and, ſecondly, are not the 
names of exotick animals, commodities, or arts, 


but 
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but thoſe of material elements, parts of the body, 
natural objects and relations, affections of the 
mind, and other ideas common to the whole race 
of man. Fo by 

Ir a nation of Hindus, it may be urged, ever 
poſſeſſed or governed the country of Iran, we 
ſhould find in the very ancient ruins of the temple 
or palace now called the Throne of IE ASU, ſome 
inſcriptions in Devandgari, or at leaſt in the cha- 
racters on the ſtones at Elephanta, where the ſculp- 
ture is unqueſtionably Indian, or in thoſe on the 
Staff of Fiixu'z SHA'H, which exiſt in the heart 
of India; and ſuch inſcriptions we probably 


ſhould have found, if that edifice had not been 


erected after the migraiion of the Br4hmans from 
Iran, and the violent ſchiſm in the Pe: fear reli- 
gion, of which we ſhall preſently ſpeak : for, al- 


though the popular name of the building at 


IRakbr, or Perſepolis, be no certain proof that it 
was Taiſed in the time of Ja uSsHT D, yet ſuch a fact 
might eaſily have been preſerved by tradition; and 
we ſhall ſoon have abundant evidence, that the 
temple was poſterior to the reign of the Hindu 


Monarchs. The cypreſs, indeed, which are re- 
preſented with the figures in proceſſion, might in- 


duce a reader of the Shanamah to believe, that the 
ſculptures related to the new faith introduced by 
LERA'TUSHT ; but as a cyprels is a beautiful or- 


nament, and as many of the figures appear incon- 
ſiſtent with the reformed adoration of fire, we muſt 
have recourſe to ſtronger proofs, that the Takbti 

IEMu snip was erected after Cavu'mers. The 

building has lately been viſited, and the charac- 


ters on it examined, by Mr. FKANKLIN; from 


whom we learn, that NIE BZUHR has delineated 


them with great accuracy: but without ſuch teſ- 
timony I ſhould have ſuſpeQed the correctneſs of 
the delineation ; becauſe the Daniſh traveller has 

exhibited 
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exhibited two inſcriptions in modern Perſian, and 
one of them from the ſame place, which cannot 
have been exactly tranſcribed. They are very 


elegant verſes of NI ZA Mf and S4 DI, on the in- 


ability of human greatneſs ; but ſo ill engraved, 
or ſo ill copied, that if I had not had them nearly 
by art, I ſhould not have been able to read them; 
and M. Rovssxau of Isfahan, who tranſlated 
them with ſhameful inaccuracy, muſt have been 
deceived by the badneſs of the copy, or he never 
would have created a new King WaKan, by 
forming one word of Jiu, and the particle pre- 
fixed to it. Aſſuming, however, that we may rea- 
fon as concluſively on the characters publiſhed by 
Nik BZ UHR as we might on the monuments them- 
ſelves, were they now before us, we may begin 
with obſerving, as CAR DIN had obſerved on the 
very ſpot, that they bear no reſemblance whatever 
to the letters uſed by the Gabrs in their copies of 


the Vendidad. This I once urged, in an amicable 


debate with BAHMAx, as a proof, that the Zend 
letters were a modern invention ; but he ſeemed 
to hear me without ſurpriſe ; and inſiſted that the 
letters to which I alluded, and which he had 
often ſeen, were monumental characters ne- 
ver uſed in books, and intended either to 
conceal ſome religious myſteries from the vul- 
gar, or to diſplay 'the art of the Sculptor, like. 
the embelliſhed Ciick and Nagar? in ſeveral 
Arabian and Indian monuments. He wondered, 
that any man could ſeriouſly doubt the antiquity 
of the Pahlavi letters; and, in truth, the in- 
ſcription behind the horſe of Ruſtam, which 
Nik BURHR has allo given us, is apparently Pahlavz, 
and might with ſome pains be decyphered. That 
character was extremely rude, and ſeems to have 
been written, like the Roman and the Arabich, in a. 
variety of hands; for I remember to have ex- 
amined a rare collection of old Per/tan coins in the 
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Muſeum of the great Anatomiſt WILLIAM Hun. 
TER, and though I believe. the legends to be 
Pahlavi, and had no doubt that they were coins 

of Parthian Kings, yet 1 could not read the in- 
icriptions without waſting more time than I had 
then at command, in comparing the letters, and aſ- 
certaining the proportions in which they ſeverally 
occurred. The groſs Pahlav? was improved by 
ZzRA'TUSHT, or. his diſciples, into an elegant 
and perſpicuous character, in which the Zendave/t2 
was copied ; and both were written from the right 
hand to the left like other Chaldaick alphabets, 
for they are manifeſtly both of 'Chal/dean origin; 
but the Zend has the ſingular advantage of ex- 
preſſing all the long and ſhort vowels, by diſtinct 
marks, in the body of each word, and all the 
words are diſtinguiſhed by full- points between 
them; fo that if modern Perfian were unmixed 
with Arabict, it might be written in Zend with 
che greateſt convenience, as any one may perceive 
by copying in that character a few pages of the 
 Shandamah. As to the unknown inſcriptions in the 
palace of JemsHr'D, it may reaſonably be doubted, 
whether. they contain a ſyſtem of letters which any 

nation ever adopted. In iv of them, the letters, 
which are ſeparated by points, may be reduced to 
forty, at leaſt I can diſtinguiſh no more eſſentially 
different; and they all ſeem to be regular vari- 
ations and compoſitions of a ſtraight line and an 
angular figure like the head of a javelin, or a leaf 
(to uſe the language of botaniſts) hearted and 
lanced. Many of the Runick letters appear to have 

been formed of ſimilar elements; and it has been 
obſerved, that the writings at Perſepolis bear a 
ſtrong reſemblance to that which the Iriſh call 
0 7 The word Agam, in Sanſcrit, means 
myſterious knowledge ; but I dare not affirm, that 
the two words had a common origin; and only 
| mean 
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mean to ſuggeſt, that if the characters in queſtion be 
really alphabetical, they were probably ſecret and 
ſacerdotal; or a mere cypher, perhaps, of which 
the prieſts only had a key. They might, I 
imagine, be decyphered, if the language were 
certainly known; but in all the other inſcriptions 
of the ſame ſort, the characters are too complex, 
and the variations of them too numerous, to ad- 
mit an opinion, that they could be ſymbols of ar- 
ticulate ſound ; for even the Nagarꝰ ſyſtem, which 
has more diſtinct letters than any known alphabet, 


conſiſts only of forty-nine ſimple characters, two 
of which are mere ſubſtitutions, and four of little 


uſe in Sanſcrit, or in any other language; while 
the more complicated figures, exhibited by N1x- 
BUHR, muſt be as numerous at leaſt as the 
Chineſe keys, which are the ſigns of ideas only, 
and ſome of which reſemble the old Perſian letters 


at Nahr: the Daniſh traveller was convinced, from 
his own obſervation, that they were written from 
the left hand, like all the characters uſed by Hindu 


nations. But I muſt leave this dark ſubject, which 
I cannot illuminate, with a remark formerly made 


by myſelf, that the ſquare Chaldaick letters, a 


few of which are found in the Perſian ruins, ap- 
pear to have been originally the ſame with the 
Devanigari, before the latter were encloſed, as we 
now ſee them, in angular frames. OT 

II. Tas primeval religion of Iran, if we rely on 
the authorities adduced by Mons ani FANT, was 
that which NewrTon calls the oldeſt (and it may 
juſtly be called the nobleſt) of all religions; “ a 
firm belief that one Supreme Gop made the 
* world by his power, and continually governed 
«© it by his providence; a pious fear, love, and 
5 adoration of him; a due reverence for parents 
and aged perſons; a fraternal affection for the 
* whole human ſpecies: and a compaſſionate ten- 

RY * dernelſs 
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« derneſs even for the brute creation.” A fyſtent 
of devotion ſo pure and ſublime could hardly, 
among mortals, be of long duration; and we 
learn from The Dabiſtan, that the popular worſhip 
of the Irdnians, under Hu'sHaNc, was purely 
Sabian; a word of which I cannot offer any certain 
etymology, but which has been deduced by gram- 
marians from Saba, a hot, and particularly the bo/? 
of heaven, or the celeſtial bodies, in the adoration of 
which the Sabian ritual is believed to have con- 
ſiſted. There is a deſcription in the learned work 
juſt mentioned of the ſeveral Perſian temples de- 
dicated to the ſun and planets, of the images 
adored in them, and of the magnificent proceſſions 
to them on preſcribed feſtivals, one of which is 
probably repreſented by ſculpture in the ruined 
city of Jemsni'd. But the planetary worſhip in 
Perſia ſeems only a part of a far more complicated 
religion which we now find in theſe Indian pro- 
vinces; for Monsan aſſures us, that, in the opi- 
nion of the beſt informed Perſians who profeſſed 
the faith of Hu $Hanc, diſtinguiſhed from that of 
ZERA TVs HT, the firſt monach of Iran and of the 
whole earth was M HABA D, a word apparently 
San/crit, who divided the people into four orders, 
the religious, the military, the commercial, and the 
ſervile ; to which he aſſigned names unqueſtion- 
ably the ſame in their origin with thoſe now ap- 
plied to the four primary claſſes of the Hindus. 
They added, that he received from - the Creator, 
and promulgated among men, à ſacred book in a 
heavenly language, to which the Maſelman author 
gives the Arabick title of Deſatir, or Regulations, 
but the original name of which he has not menti- 
oned ; and that fourteen MaHa'Ba'Ds had appeared 
or would appear in human ſhapes for the govern- 
ment of this world. Now when we know that 
the Hindus believe in fourteen MENu's, or celeſ- 
E tial 
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tial perſonages with ſimilar functions, the firſt of 
whom left a book of regulations, or divine ordi- 
nances which they hold equal to the Veda, and the 
language of which they believe to be that of the 
Gods, we can hardly doubt, that the firſt corrup- 


tion of the pureſt and oldeſt religion was the ſyſ- 


tem of Indian theology invented by the Brdhmans, 
and prevalent in thoſe territories where the book 
of MaHA BAD, or MEnv, is at this hour the 


ſtandard of all religious the moral duties. The 


acceſſion of Cavu MERs to the throne of Perſia, 
in the eighth or ninth century before CHRIST, 
ſeems to have been accompanied by a conſiderable 
revolution both in government and religion. He 
was moſt probably of a different race from the 
Mahdbadians who preceded him, and began per- 
| haps the new ſyſtem of national faith which 


Hu'snancG, whoſe name it bears, completed; but 


the reformation was partial ; for, while they re- 
jected the complex polytheiſm of their predeceſſors, 
they retained the laws of Mana'sa'd with a ſu- 
perſtitious veneration for the ſun, the planets, and 
fire; thus reſembling the Hindu ſects called Sau- 


ras and Sägnicat; the ſecond of which is very nu- 


merous at Banares, where many agnibitras are 


continually blazing; and where the Sägnicas, 


when they enter on their ſacerdotal office, kindle, 
with two pieces of the hard wood Zemi, a fire 


which they keep lighted through their lives for 
their nuptial ceremony, the performance of ſo- 


lemn facrifices, the obſequies of departed anceſ- 
tors, and their own funeral pile. This remark- 
able rite was continned by ZEBRA TUSs HTH; who 
reformed the old religion by the addition of 


genii, or angels, preſiding over months and days; 


of new ceremonies in the veneration ſhewn to 
fire; of a new work which he pretended to have 
received from heaven; and, aboye all, by eſta- 
| E bliſhing 
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bliſhing the actual adoration of One Supreme 
Being. He was born, according to Moasan, in 
the diſtri& of Rai; and it was he, not, as Au- 
MIANU's$ aſſerts his protector Gus4TAsB, who tra- 
velled into India, that he might receive informa- 
tion from the Brabmant in theology and ethicks. 
It is barely poſſible that PVYTRHACORAS knew him 
in the capital of Irak; but the Grecian ſage muſt 
then have been far advanced in years, and we have 
no certain evidence of an intercourſe between the 
two philoſophers. The reformed religion of 
Perſia continued in force till that country was ſub- 
dued by the Muſelmant; and, without ſtudying 
the Zend, we have ample information concerning 
it in the modern Perſian writings of ſeveral who 
profeſſed it. Bauman always named ZERA- 
TUSHT with reverence; but he was in truth a 
pure Theiſt, and ſtrongly diſclaimed any adora- 
tion of the fire or other elements: he denied that 
the doctrine of two 'coeval principles, ſupremely 
good and ſupremely bad, formed any part of his 
faith; and he often repeated with emphaſis the 
verſes of Figdaus: on the proſtration of Cyrus 
and his paternal grandfather before the blazing 
altar: Think not that they were adorers of 
& fire, for that element was only an exalted object, 
on the luſtre of which they fixed their eyes; 
they humbled themſelves a whole week before 
+. Gor; and, if thy underſtanding be ever ſo 
little exerted, thou muſt acknowledge thy de- 
5 pendence on the Being ſupremely pure.“ In a 
ſtory, Sal, near the cloſe of his beautiful Bien, 
concerning the idol of So MAN ATH, or Mana-- 
'DE'VA, confounds the religion of the Hindus with 
that of the Gabrs, calling the Brahmans not only 
Maghe (winch might be juſtified by a paſſage in 
the Mena), but even readers of the Zend and 
Pazgnd. Now, whether this confuſion proceeded 
phe Hd from 
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from real or pretended ignorance, I cannot decide; 
but am as firmly convinced that the doctrines of 
the Zend were diſtinct from thoſe of the Veda, as 
I am that the religion of the Brdhmans, with 
whom we converſe every day, prevailed in Perfia 
before the acceſſion of Cayu'Mtrs, whom the 
Parsi's, from reſpect to his memory, conſider as 
the firſt of men, although they believe in an uni- 
verſal deluge before his reign. 

Wirz the religion of the old Perfians their phi- 
loſophy (or as much as we know of it) was inti- 
mately connected; for they were aſſiduous ob- 
ſervers of the luminaries, which they adored and 
eſtabliſhed, according to Moxsan, who confirms, 
in ſome degree, the fragments of Be Rosus, a 
number of artificial cycles with diſtin names, 
which ſeem to indicate a knowledge of the period 
in which the equinoxes appear to revolve : they 
are ſaid alſo to have known the moſt wonderful 
powers of nature, and thence to have acquired the 
fame of magicians and enchanters. But I will 
only detain you with a few remarks on that meta- 
_ phyſical theology which bas been profeſſed imme- 
morially by a numerous ſe& of Ferſians and Hine 
dus, was carried in part into Greece, and prevails 
even now among the learned Muſe/mans, who 
ſometimes avow it without reſerve. The modern 
philoſophers of this perſuaſion are called Ss, 
either from the Greek word for a ſage, or from the 
woollen mantle which they uſed to wear in ſome 
provinces of Perſia, Their fundamental tenets 
are, That nothing exiſts abſolutely but Gop; 
that the human ſoul is an emanation from his eſ- 
Hence, and, though divided for a time from its 
heavenly ſource, will be finally re- united with it; 
that the higheſt poſſible happineſs will ariſe from 
its re- union; and that the chief good of mankind, 
in this tranſitory world, conſiſts in as perfect an 
union 
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union with the Eternal Spirit as the incumbrances 


of a mortal frame will allow; that, for this pur- 


poſe, they ſhould break all connection (or tadlluł, 


as they call it) with extrinſick objects, and paſs 


through life without attachments, as a ſwimmer in 
the ocean ſtrikes freely without the impediment of 


clothes ; that they ſhould be ſtraight and free as 


. the cypreſs, whoſe fruit is hardly perceptible, and 
not ſink under a load like fruit-trees attached to a 
trellis; that if mere earthly charms have power to 
influence the foul, the idea of celeſtial beauty 


muſt overwhelm it in extatick delight; that, for 


pant of apt words to expreſs the divine perfec- 


tions and the ardour of devotion, we muſt borrow 
ſuch expreſſions as approach the neareſt to our 
ideas, and ſpeak of Beauty and Love in a tranſcen- 
dant and myſtical ſenſe; that, like a reed torn 
from its native bank, like wax ſeparated from its 


delicious honey, the ſoul of man bewails its diſ- 


union with melancholy mufick, and ſheds burning 


tears, like the lighted taper, waiting paſſionately 


for the moment of its extinction, as a diſengage- 


ment from earthly trammels, and the means of 
returning to its Only Beloyed. Such in part (for 


I omit the minuter and more ſubtile metaphyſicks 


of the Sis, which are mentioned in The Dabi/tay) 
is the wild and enthuſiaſtick religion of the modern 
HFHerſian poets, eſpecially of the ſweet HA fIz and 


the great Maulayi: ſuch is the ſyſtem of the Ve- 


dantt philoſophers and belt lyrick poets of India; 


and as it was a ſyſtem of the higheſt antiquity in 


both nations, it may be added to the many other 


proofs of an immemorial affinity between them. 
III. On the ancient monuments of Per/an ſculp- 
ture and architecture, we have already made ſuch 


obſervations as were ſufficient for our purpoſe ; 
nor will you be ſurpriſed at the diverſity between 
the figures at Elephanta, which are manifeſtly 


Hindu, 
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Hindu, and thoſe at Perſ*polis, which are merely 
Sabian, if you concur with me in believing, that 
the Takhti Jemſbid was erected after the time of 
CayumeRs, when the Brdhmans had migrated 
from Iran, and when their intricate mythology 
had been ſuperſeded by the fimpler adoration of 
the planets and of fire. 
IV. As to the /ciences or arts of the old Perfi dans, 
I have little to ſay; and no complete evidence of 
' them is found to exiſt. Monsan ſpeaks more 
than once of ancient verſes in the Pahlavi lan- 
guage; and BAHMAN aſſured me, that ſome 
ſcanty remains of them had been preſerved. 
Their muſic and painting, which Naza'mi cele- 
brated, have irrecoverably periſhed ; and in re- 
gard to MAN, the painter and impoſtor, whoſe 
book of drawings called Artang, which he pre- 
tended to be divine, 1s ſuppoſed to have been de- 
ſtroyed by the Chineſe, in whoſe dominions he had 
ſought refuge, the whole tale is too modern to 


throw any light on the queſtions before us con- 


cerning the origin of nations and the inhabitants 
of the primitive world. 

Thus has it been proved, by clear evidence and 
plain reaſoning, that a powerful monarchy was 
eſtabliſhed in Iran long before the Aſyrian, or 


Piſhdadi, government; that it was in truth a 


Hindu monarchy, though if any chuſe to call it 
Cuſian, Caſdean, or Scythian, we ſhall not enter 
into a debate on mere names; that it ſubſiſted 
many centuries; and that its hiſtory has been in- 
grafted on that of the Hindus, who founded the 
monarchies of Ay6dhya and Indrapreſtha ; ; that the 


language of the firſt Perſian empire was the mo- 
ther of the Sanſcrit, and conſequently of the Zend 
and Parſi, as well as of Grech, Latin, and Go. 


thict; that the language of the Affrrians was the 
parent of ann and Pahlavi; and that the 
primary 
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primary Tartarian language alſo had been current 


In the ſame empire; although, as the Tartars had 


no books, or even letters, we cannot with cer. 


tainty trace their unpoliſhed-and variable idioms. 


We difcover therefore in Perfia, at the earlieſt 
dawn of hiſtory, the three diſtin& races of men, 
whom I deſcribed on former occaſions as poſſeſſors 


of India, Arabia, Tartary; and whether they 
were collected in Iran from diſtant regions, or di- 
verged from it, as from a common center, we 


ſhall eaſily determine by the following conſidera- 
tions. 

LET us obſerve in the firſt place the central po- 
ſition of Iran, which is bounded by Arabia, by 
Tartary, and by India; whilſt Arabia lies conti- 
guous to Iran only, but is remote from Tartary, 
and divided even from the ſkirts of India by a 


_ conſiderable gulf; no country, therefore, but 
Perſia ſeems likely to have ſent forth its colonies 


to all the kingdoms of Aſia. The Brabmans could 
never have migrated from India to Iran, becauſe 
they are expreſsly forbidden by their oldeſt exiſt- 


ing laws to leave the region which they inhabit at 
this day; the Arabs have not even a tradition of 


an emigration into Fetſia before MoHaMMeD, nor 
had they indeed any inducement to quit their 


beautiful and extenfive domains: and as to the 


Tartars, we have no trace in hiſtory of their de- 
parture from their plains and foreſts till the inva- 
fion of the Medes, who, according to etymolo- 
giſts, where the ſons of Mapa1; and even the 

were conducted by princes of an Afjyrian family. 
The three races therefore, whom we have already 


mentioned (and more than three we have not yet 


found), migrated from Iran, as from their com- 
mon country. And thus the Savon chronicle, 1 
preſume from good authority, brings the firſt in- 


habitants of Britain from Armenia; ; while a late 


very 
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very learned writer concludes, after all his labo- 

rious reſearches, that the Gos, or Scythians came 
from Perſia; and another contends with great 

force, that both the rifh and old Britons proceed- 

ed ſeverally from the borders of the Cafpian; a 
coincidence of concluſions from different media, 

by perſons wholly unconneQed, which could 

ſcarce have happened, if they were not grounded 

on ſolid principles. We may therefore hold this 

propoſition firmly eſtabliſhed, That Iran, or Perſia 
in its largeſt ſenſe, was the true center of popula- 
tion, of knowledge, of languages, and of arts ; 
which inſtead of travelling weſtward only, as it 
has been fancifully ſuppoſed, or eaſtward, as 1 

might with equal reaſon have been afferted, were | 
expanded in all directions to all the regions of the | 


world in which the Hindu race had ſettled under | 
various denominations. But, whether Aa has | 
not produced other races of men diſtinct from te 
Hindus, the Arabs, or the Tartars, or whether any 05 
apparent diverſity may not have ſprung from an 1 
intermixture of thoſe three in different propor- Nl 
tions, mult be the ſubject of a future enquiry. | 
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DISSERTATION VI. 


FRY NR 


BEING THE SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED TO THE 8OCIETY, FEB. 25, 1790. 


GENTLEMEN, 


LTHOUGH we are at this moment conſi- 
derably nearer to the frontier of China than 
to the fartheſt limit of the Britiſb dominions in 
Hinduſtan, yet the firſt ſtep that we ſhall take in 
the philoſophical journey which I propoſe for your 
entertainment at the preſent meeting, will carry 
us to the utmoſt verge of the habitable globe 
known to the beſt geographers of old Greece and 
Egypt; beyond the boundary of whoſe knowledge 
we ſhall diſcern, from the heights of the northern 
mountains, an Empire nearly equal in ſurface to a 
ſquare of fifteen degrees; an Empire, of which I 
do not mean to aſſign the preciſe limits, but which 
we may conſider, for the purpoſe of this Diſſerta- 
tion, as embraced on two ſides by T; . 
1 | {ndia 
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India, while the ocean ſeparates its other ſides 
from various Aſiatick iſles of great importance in 
the commercial ſyſtem of Europe: annexed to that 
immenſe tract of land is the peninſula of Corea, 


which a vaſt oval baſon divides from Nifon or 


Japan; a celebrated and imperial iſland, bearing 
in arts and 1n arms, in advantage of ſituation, but 
not in felicity of government, a pre-eminence 
among eaſtern kingdoms analogous to that of 
Britgin among the nations of the welt. So many 
climates are included in ſo prodigious an area, 
that while the principal emporium af China lies 
nearly under the tropick, its metropolis enjoys the 
temperature of Samarkand : ſuch too is the diver- 
ſity of ſoil in its fifteen provinces, that, while 
ſome of them are exquiſitely fertile, richly culti- 
vated, and extremely populous, others are barren 
and rocky, dry and unfruitiul, with plains as 
wild or mountains as rugged as any in Scythia; 
and thoſe either wholly deſerted, or peopled by 
ſavage hordes, who, if they be not ſtill indepen- 


dent, have been very lately ſubdued by the pertidy, 


rather than the valour, of a monarch, who has 
perpetuated his own breach of faith in a Chineſe 
poem, of which I have ſeen a tranſlation. 

TE word China, concerning which I ſhall offer 
ſome new remarks, is well known to the people 
whom we call the Chineſe ; but they never apply 
it (I ſpeak of the learned among them) to them- 
ſelves, or to their country: themſelves, accord- 

ing to Father VisDELov, they deſcribe as the peo- 
pie Hay, or of ſome other illuſtrious family, 


by the memory of whoſe actions they flatter their 


national pride; and their country they call Cham- 
cus, or the Central Kingdom, repreſenting it in 
their ſymbolical characters by a parallelogram ex- 


actly biſected: at other times they diſtinguiſſ it by 


the words Tren-hia, or What is under Heaven, 
meanin, 
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meaning all that is valuable on Earth. Since they 
never name themſelves with moderation, they 
would have no right to complain, if they knew 
that European authors have ever ſpoken of them in 
the extremes of applauſe or of cenſure : by ſome 
they have been extolled as the oldeſt and the wiſeſt, 
as the moſt learned and moſt ingenious, of nations; 
whilſt others have derided their pretenſions to an- 
tiquity, condemned their government as abomina- 
ble, and arraigned their manners as inhuman, 
without allowing them an element of ſcience, or a 
ſingle art, for which they have not been indebted ' 
to ſome more ancient and more civilized race of 
men. The truth perhaps lies, where we uſually 
find it, between the extremes; but it is not m 
deſign to accuſe or to defend the Chineſe, to de- 
preſs or to aggrandize them : I ſhall confine my- 
ſelf to the diſcuſſion of a queſtion connected with 
my former Diſcourſes, and far leſs eaſy to be 
ſolved than any hitherto ſtarted : ** Whence came 
© the ſingular people, who long had governed 
China, before they were conquered by the Tar- 
* tars? On this problem, the ſolution of which 
has no concern, indeed, with our political or com- 
mercial intereſts, but a very material connection, 
if I miſtake not, with intereſts of a higher nature, 
four opinions have been advanced, and all rather 
peremptorily aſſerted, than ſupported by argu- 
ment and evidence. By a few writers it has been 
urged, that the Chine/e are an original race, who 
have dwelled for ages, if not from eternity, in the 
land which they now poſſeſs: by others, and 
chiefly by the miſhonaries, it is afſerted, that they 
ſprang from the fame ſtock with the Hebrews and 
Arabs : a third aflertion is, that of the Aravs 
themſelves, and of M. Pauw, who hold it indu- 
bitable that they were originally Tartars deſcend- 
ing in wild clans from the ſteeps of Imaus: and a 
* fourth, 
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fourth, at leaſt as dogmatically pronounced as any 
of the preceding, is that of the Brahman, who 
decide, without allowing any appeal from their 
deciſion, that the Chinas (for ſo they are named 
in San/crit) were Hindus of the Cſhatriya, or mi- 


litary, claſs, who, abandoning the privileges of 


their tribe, rambled in different bodies to the 
north-eaſt of Bengal; and forgetting by degrees 
the rites and religion of their anceſtors, eſtabliſh- 
ed ſeparate principalities, which were afterwards 
united in the. plains and valleys which are now 
poſſeſſed by them. If any one of the three laſt 
opinions be juſt, the firſt of them muſt neceſſarily 
be relinquiſhed ; but of thoſe three, the firſt can- 
not poſſibly be ſuſtained ; becauſe it reſts on no 
firmer ſupport than a fooliſh remark, whether true 
or falſe, that Sem, in Chineſe, means /ife and pro- 
creation ; and becauſe a tea- plant is not more dif- 
ferent from a palm, than a Chineſe from an Arab : 
they are men, indeed, as the tea and the palm are 
vegetables; but human ſagacity could not, I be- 
lieve, diſcover any other trace of reſemblance be- 
tween them. One of the Arabs, indeed, an ac- 


count of whoſe voyage to India and China has been 


tranſlated by RENAU DoOr, thought the Chineſe not 


only handſomer (according to his ideas of beauty) 


than the Hindus, but even more like his own 
countrymen in features, habiliments, carriages, 
manners and ceremonies ; and this may be true, 
without proving an actual reſemblance between 
the Chineſe and Arabs, except in dreſs and com- 
plexton, The next. opinion is more connected 
with that of the Brabmans than M. Pauw, pro- 
bably, imagined; for though he tells us expreſsly, 


that by Scythians he meant the Turks or Tartars, 


„et the dragon on the ſtandard, and ſome other 
peculiarities, from which he would infer a clear 


affinity between the old Tartars and the Chineſe, 
| belonged 
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belonged indubitably to thoſe Scythians who ate 
known to have been Goths; and the Goths had 
manifeſtly a common lineage with the Hindus, if 
his own argument, in the Preface to his Re- 
fearches, on the ſimilarity of language be, as all 
men agree it is, irrefragable. That the Chineſe 
were anciently of a Tartarian ſtock, is a propoſi- 
tion, which I cannot otherwiſe diſprove for the 
preſent, than by inſiſting on the total diſſimilarity 
of the two races in manners and arts, particularly in 
the fine arts of imagination, which the Tartars, by 
their own account, never cultivated : but if we ſhew 
ſtrong grounds. for believing that the firſt Chine/e 
were actually of an Indian race, it will tollow, that 
M. Pauw and the Arabs are miſtaken : it is to the 
diſcuſſion of this new, and, in my opinion, very 
intereſting point, that I ſhall confine the remainder 
of my Diſcourſe. : 
In the San/crit Inſtitutes of Civil and Religious 
Duties, revealed, as the Hindus believe, by Menu, 
the ſon of BRAHMA, we find the following curious 
paſlage : © Many families of the military claſs, 
having gradually abandoned the ordinances of 
the Veda, and the company of Brdhmans, 
< lived in a ſtate of degradation; as the people 
* of Pundraca and Odra, thoſe of Dravira and 
* Cambija, the Tavanas and Sacas, the Piradas 
and Pahlavas, the Chinas and ſome other nati- 
* ons.” A full comment on this text would here 
be ſuperfluous; but ſince the teſtimony of the 
Indian author, who, though certainly not a divine 
perſonage, was as certainly a very ancient lawyer, 
moraliſt, and hiſtorian. is direct and poſitive, diſ- 
intereſted and unſuſpected, it would I think, decide 
the queſtion before us, if we could be ſure that the 
word China ſignified a Chineſe, as, all the Pandits, 
whom J have ſeparately conſulted, aſſert with one 
voice: they a me, that the Chinas of neo 
ettte 
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ſettled in a fine country to the north-eaſt of 
Gaur, and to the eaſt of Camarip and Nepal; 
that they have long been, and ſtill are, famed 
as ingenious artificers; and that they had them- 
ſelves ſeen old Chineſe idols, which bore a ma- 
nifeſt relation to the primitive religion of India, 
before BuDdDHaA's appearance in it. A well- 
informed Pandit ſhewed me a Sanſcrit book in 
Caſhmirian letters, which he ſaid, was revealed 
by Siva himſelf, and entitled Sactiſangama: he 
read to me a whole chapter of it on the heterodox 
opinions of the Chinas, who were divided, ſays 
the author, into near two hundred clans. I then 
laid before him a map of A/a ; and when I pointed 
to Caſbmir, his own country, he inſtantly placed 
his finger on the north-weſtern provinces of China, 
where the Chinas, he ſaid, firſt eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves; but he added, that Mahachina, which was 
alſo mentioned in his book, extended to the 
eaſtern and ſouthern oceans. I believe, never- 
theleſs, that the Chine/e Empire, as we now call 
it, was not formed when the laws of Menu were 
collected; and for this belief, ſo repugnant to the 
general opinion, I am bound to offer my belt rea- 
ſons. If the outline of hiſtory and chronology for 
the laſt two thouſand years be correctly traced, 
(and we mult be hardy ſcepticks to doubt it) the 
poems of CA LI DAs were compoſed before the 
beginning of our era: now it is clear from inter- 
nal and external evidence, that the Ramayan and 
Mahabbarat were conſiderably older than the pro- 
ductions of that poet; and it appears from the 
ſtyle and metre of the Dherma S4/tra, revealed 
by Menu, that it was reduced to writing long be- 
fore the age of Va LMIC or Vya'sa, the ſecond of 
_ whom names it with applauſe : we ſhall not, there- 
fore, be thought extravagant, if we place the 
compiler of thoſe laws between a thouſand and 
fifteen 
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fifteen hundred years before CHRIST; eſpecially as 
BuDpHa, whoſe age is pretty well aſcertained, is 
not mentioned in them; but in the twelfth cen- 
tury before our era, the Chineſe Empire was at 
leaſt in its cradle. This fact it is neceſſary to 
prove; and my firſt witneſs is Conyocrus kim- 
ſelf. I know to what keen ſatire I ſhall expoſe 
myſelf by citing that philoſopher, after the bitter 
ſarcaſins of M. Pauw againft him and againſt the 
tranſlators of his mutilated, but valuable, works; 
yet I quote, without ſcruple, the book entitled 
Lu's Yu", of which I poſſeſs the original with 
a verbal tranflation, and which I know to be ſuf- 
ficiently authentick for my preſent purpoſe ; in the 
fecond part of it Con-ru-Tsv declares, that al- 
„ though he, like other men, could relate, as 
mere leſſons of morality, the hiſtories of the 
* firſt and fecond imperial houſes, yet, for want of 
& evidence, he could give no certain account of 
© them.” Now, if the Chineſe themſelves do not 
even pretend, that any hiſtorical monument exiſt- 
ed, in the age of Conrvucivs, preceding the riſe 
of their third dynaſty about eleven hundred years 
before the Chriſtian epoch, we may juſtly conclude, 
that the reign of Vu'vam was in the infancy of 
their Empire, which hardly grew to maturity till 
ſome ages after that prince; and it has been aſ- 
ſerted by very learned Europeans, that even of the 
third dynaſty, which he has the fame of having 
raiſed, no unſuſpected memorial can now be pro- 

duced. 1288 . 
Ir was not till the eight century before the 
birth of Our Saviour, that a ſmall kingdom was 
erected in the province of Shen-s/, the capital of 
which ſtood nearly in the e degree of nor- 
thern latitude, and about fve degrees to the welt 
of Si-gan: both the country and its metropolis 
were called Chin, and the domunion of its princes 
was 


was gradually extended to the eaſt and weſt. A 
king of Chin, who makes a figure in the Shah- 
nama among the allies of Arr a'sry a's,. was, I 


preſume, a ſovereign of the country juſt mention- 
ed; and the river, of Chin, which the poet fre- 


quently names as the limit of his eaſtern geogra- 
phy, ſeems to have been the Tellus River, which 
the Chine/e introduce at the beginning of their fa- 


bulous annals. I ſhould be tempted: to expatiate on 


ſo curious a ſubject; but the preſent occaſion al- 
lows nothing ſuperfluous, and permits me only to 


add, that Mancuxna N died in the middle of the 


thirteenth century, before the city of Chin, which 


was afterwards taken by KußLAI; and that the 


poets of Iran perpetually allude to the diſtricts 
around it which they celebrate, with Chegil and 

 Khoten, for a number of muſk-animals roving on 
their hills. The territory of Chin, ſo called by 
the old Hindus, by the Perfans, and by the 
Chineſe (while the Greeks and Arabs were obliged, 

by their defective articulation, to miſcall it Sin), 
gave its name to a race of Emperors, whoſe ty- 
ranny made their memory ſo unpopular, that the 
modern inhabitants of China hold the word in ab- 
| horrence, and ſpeak of themſelves as the people of 


a milder and more virtuous dynaſty; but it is 


highly probable that the whole nation deſcended 
from the Chinas of Menu, and mixing with the 
Tartars, by whom the plains of Honan and the 
more ſouthern provinces were thinly inhabited, 


formed by degrees the race of men whom we now 


ſee in poſſeſſion of the nobleſt empire in A. 
In ſupport of an opinion, which I offer as the 
reſult of long and anxious inquiries, I ſhould re- 
gularly proceed to examine the language and let- 
ters, religion and philoſophy, of the preſent Chi- 
neſe, and ſubjoin ſome remarks on their antient 
monuments, on their ſcience, and on their arts, 
2 ..- bot 
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both liberal and mechanical: but their ſpoken 
language, not having been preſerved by the uſual 
Iymbols of articulate ſounds, muſt have been for 
many ages in a continual flux; their letters, if we 


may ſo call them, are merely the fymbols of ideas; 


their populat re/igion was imported from India in an 
age comparatively modern; and their philoſophy 
ſeems yet in ſo rude a ſtate, as hardly to deſerve the 


appellation: they have no ancient monuments, 


from which their origin can be traced even by 
plauſible conjecture; their ſciences are wholly 
exotic, and their mechanical arts have nothing in 
them characteriſtic of a particular family; nothing 
which any ſet of men, in a country ſo highly fa- 
voured by nature, might not have diſcovered and 
improved. They have, indeed, both national 

muſic and national poetry, and both of them 
beautifully pathetick; but of painting, ſculpture, 
or architecture, as arts of imagination, they ſeem 
(like other Aſiatics) to have no idea. Inſtead, 
therefore, of enlarging ſeparately on each of 
thoſe heads, I ſhall briefly-inquire, how far the 
literature and religious practices of China confirm 
or oppoſe the propofition which I have ad- 
T.: Vd ̃ :- 179 rin 

TIE declared and fixed opinion of M. pf 
Gu1icnes, on the ſubject before us, is nearly con- 
nected with that of the Brahmans : he maintains, 


that the Chineſe were emigrants from Egypt ; and 


the Egyptians, or Ethiopians (tor they were clearly 
the ſame people), had indubitably a common ori- 
gin with the old natives of India, as the affinity of 
their languages, and of their inſtructions, both 
religious and political, fully evinces; but that China 
was peopled a few centuries before our era by a 
colony from the banks of the Nile, though neither 
Perfians nor Arabs, Tartars nor Hindus, ever 
heard of fuch an emigration, is a paradox, which 
90 es the 
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the bare authority even of ſo learned a man can- 
not ſupport; and ſince reaſon. grounded on facts 
can alone decide ſuch a queſtion, we have a right 
to demand clearer evidence and ſtronger argu- 
ments than any that he has adduced. The hiero- 
glyphicks of fe ypt bear, indeed, a ſtrong reſem- 
blance to the ee ſculptures and paint- 
ings of India, but ſeem wholly diſhmilar to the 
ſymbolical ſyſtem of the Chineſe, which might 
eaſily have been invented (as they aſſert) by an in- 
dividual, and might very naturally have been con- 
trived by the firſt Chinas, or out- caſt Hindus, who 
either never knew, or had forgotten, the alphabe: 
tical characters of their wiſer anceſtors. As to the 
table and buſt of Isis, they ſeem to be given up 
as modern forgeries; but, if they were indiſpu- 
tably genuine, they would be nothing to the pur- 
poſe; for the letters on the buſt appear to have 
been deſigned as alphabetical; and the fabricator 
of them (if they really were fabricated in Europe) 
was uncommonly happy, ſince two or three of 
them are exactly the fame with thoſe on a metal 
pillar yet ſtanding in the north of India. In 
Egypt, if we can rely on the teſtimony of the 
Greeks, who ſtudied no language but their own, 
there were two ſets of alphabetical characters; 
the one popular, like the various letters uſed in our 
Indian provinces ; and the other /acerdetal like the 
 Devanagart,. eſpecially that form of it. which we 
fee in the Veda: beſides which, they had two ſorts 
of ſacred ſtulpture ; the one ſimple, like the 
figures of Bupdaa and the three Ra'mas ; and 
the other allegorical, like the images of GAN ESA, 
or Divine Wiſdom, and Is N, or Nature, with 
all their emblematical accompaniments: but the 
*eal character of the Chineſe appears wholly diſ- 
tin& from any Egyptian writing, either myſterious 
or e and as to — of M. DE Gv1e-. 
M 2 NES, 
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As, that the complicated ſymbols of China were at 


— 


firſt no more than Phenician monograms, let us 


hope, that he has abandoned ſo wild a conceit, 


which he ſtarted probably with no other view than 
to diſplay his ingenuity and learning. 

WI have ocular proof, that the few radical 
characters of the Chineſe were originally (like 


aſtronomical and chymical ſymbols) the pic- 


tures or out- lines of viſible objects, or figurative 


ſigns for ſimple ideas, which they have multiplied 


by the moſt ingenious combinations and the live- 


lieſt metaphors; but as the ſyſtem is peculiar, I 
Believe, to themſelves and the Japanęſe, it would 
be idle and oſtentatious to enlarge on it at preſent; 


and, for the reaſons already intimated, it neither 


corroborates nor weakens the opinion which J en- 
deavour to ſupport. The ſame may as truly be 
ſaid of their ſpoken language; for, independently 
of its conſtant fluctuation during a ſeries of ages, 
it has the peculiarity of excluding four or five 
ſounds which other nations articulate, and is clip- 


ped into monoſyllables, even when the ideas ex- 


preſſed by them, and the written ſymbols for thoſe 


ideas, are very complex. This has ariſen, I ſup- 
poſe, from the ſingular habits of the people; 


for though their common tongue be ſo mufically 
accented as to form a kind of recitative, yet it 


wants thoſe grammatical accents, without which 
all human tongues would appear monoſyllabick : 


thus Anita, with an accent on the firſt ſyllable, 


means, in the Sanſcrit language, immeaſurable , 
and the natives of Bengal pronounce it Omito ; but 


when the religion of BupbpHa, the ſon of Mays, 
was carried hence into China, the people. of that 
country, unable. to pfonounce the name of their 
new God, called him Foe, the fon of Moye, and 
divided his epithet Amita into three ſyllables 
O-MI. ro, annex ing to them certain ideas of their 
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own, and expreſſing them in writing by three 
diſtin& ſymbols. We may judge from this in- 
ſtance, whether a compariſon of their ſpoken 
tongue with the dialects of other nations can lead 
to any certain concluſion as to their origin; yet 
the inſtance which I have given ſupplies me with 
an argument from N which 1 produce as 
conjeQural only, but which appears more plauſible 
the oftener I conſider it. The BuppHA of the 
Hindus is unqueſtionably the Fog of China; but 
the great progenitor of the Chineſe is alſo named 
by them Fo-Hi, where the ſecond monofyllable 
ſignifies, it ſeems, a Victim: now the anceſtor of 
that military tribe whom the Hindus call the 
 Chandravanja, or children of the Moon, was, 
according to their Purinas or legends, BuppHA, 
or the genius of the planet Mercury, from whom, 
in the fifth degree, deſcended a prince named 
Drvara ; whom his father Yavya'T1 ſent in exile 
to the eaſt of Hinduſtin, with this imprecation, 
© May thy progeny be ignorant of the Veda 7" 
'The name of the baniſhed prince could not be 
pronounced by the modern Chineſe; and though! 
dare not conjecture, that the laſt ſyllable of it has 
been changed into Yao, I may nevertheleſs ob- 
ſerve, that Yao was the 5h in deſcent from 
Fo. Hi, or at leaſt the fifth mortal in the firſt impe- 
rial dynaſty ; that all Chine/e hiſtory before him 
is conſidered, by the Chineſe themſelves, as poeti- 
cal or fabulous; that his father T1-co, like the 
Indian king Yava'T1, was the firſt prince who 
married ſeveral women; and that Fo-nr, the head 
of their race, appeared, ſay the Chineſe, in a 
province of the weſt, and held his court in the 
territory of Chin, where the rovers mentioned by 
the India legiſlator are ſuppoſed to have ſettled. 
Another cireumſtance in the parallel is very re- 
markable: according to Father De PREMARE, 1 
is 
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Tract on Chin e Mythology, the mother of 
I \ WAS. the. aughter of | Heaven, ſurnamed 
4 eu ; and as the nymph was walking alone 
on the bank of a river with a ſimilar name, ſhe 
apnd herſelf on a ſudden encircled by a rainbow; 
gon after which the, became pregnant, and at the 
8 of 1 years was delivered of a ſon radiant 

-herſelf, wha among other titles, had that of 
ET or Star 


61 F the Tear. Now, in the mytho- 
gical ſyſtem of the Hindus, the nymph Ro'urnr', 


who. prefides: over the fourth lunar manſion, was 


the favourite miſtreſs of So ua, or the Moon, 


among whoſe numerous epithets, we find Cumu- 


e or delighting in a ſpecies of water-flower, 
that bloſſoms at night; and their offspring was 
"Buy, regent of a planet, and called alſo, from 
the names of his parents, RaAuHine'y or SAUMYA. 
It is true, that the learned Miſſionary explains the 


word SU by Jueirzs ; but an exact reſemblance 


between two ſuch fables could not have been ex- 
peed; and it is ſufficient for.my purpoſe that 
they ſeem to have a family likeneſs, The God 
Bupna, ſay the Indians, married IIA, whoſe 
father was preſerved in a miraculous ark from an 


univerſal deluge: now, although I cannot inſiſt 
with confidence, that the rainbow in the Chineſe 


fable alludes to the Maſaicł narrative of the Flood, 


nor build any ſolid argument on the divine verſa- 


nage N1u-va, of. whoſe character, and even of 


whoſe ſex, the hiſtorians of. China ſpeak \ / - | 2 
doubtfully ; ; I may, nevertheleſs, aſſure you, after 


full enquiry and conſideration, [that the Chine/e, 
like the Hindus, . believe this earth to have been 


wholly covered with water, which, in works of 


undiſputed authenticity, they deſcribe as flowing 
abundantly, then ſubſiding, and ſe zparating the higher 


from the lower age of mankind; that the diviſion of 


time, from which their poetica hiſtory begins, juſt 
preceded 
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preceded the appearance of Fo- Hi on the moun- 
tains of Chin, but that the great inundation, in 
the reign of Y ao, was either confined to the low- 
lands of his kingdom, if the whole account of it 
be not a fable, or if it contain any alluſion to the 


Flood of Noa, has been ignbrantly en | 


* 


by the Chine/e Annaliſts. 0 e138 
Tux importation of a new religion into Chin. 
in the firſt century of our Era, muſt; lead us to 
ſuppoſe, that the former ſyſtem; Whatever it was, 
had been found inadequate to the purpoſe of re- 
ſtraining the great body of the people from thoſe 
offences againſt- conſcience and virtue which the 
civil power could not reach; and it is hardly poſ- 
ſible that, without ſuch reſtrictions, any en 
ment could long have ſubſiſted with felicity; for 
no government can long ſubſiſt without equi 
jaſtice, and juſtice cannot be adminiſtered without 


the ſanctions of religion. Of the religious opini- 


ons entertained by CexvrU eius and his followers 
we may glean a general notion from the fragments 
of their works tranſlated by Cour: they pro- 
feſſed a firm belief in the Supreme God, and gave 
a demonſtration of his Being, and of his Proyi- 
_ dence, from the exquiſite beauty and perfection 
of the celeſtial. bodies, and the wonderful order 
of nature in the whole fabrick of the viſible 
world. From this belief they deduced à ſyſtem af 
Ethicks, which the philoſopher ſums up in a few 
words at the clofe of the Luny ]): He, ſays 


ConFUcivs, © who ſhall be fully perſuaded; that 


<« the Lord of Heaven governs the Univerſe, who 
< ſhall in all things chuſe moderation, who! ſhall 

perfectly know his own ſpecies, and {ok act 
among them, that his life and manners may con- 
form to his knowledge of Gon and Man, mar 
© be truly ſaid to diſcharge all theaduties of a 
cc ſage, and to be far exalted above the common 


cc herd 
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% herd of the human race.“ Butiſuch a religion 
and ſuch morality could never have been general; 
and we find, that the people of China had an anci- 
ent ſyſtem of ceremonies and ſuperftitions, which 
the government and the philoſophers appear to have 
encouraged, and which has an apparent affinity 
with ſome parts of the oldeſt Indian worſhip: they 
believe in the agency of genii, or tutelary ſpirits, 

1 preſiding over the ſtars and the clouds, over lakes 
and rivers, mountains, valleys, and woods, over 
certain regions and towns, over all the elements 
(of which, like the Hindus, they reckon ue), and 
particularly over fire, the moſt brilliant of them: 

to thoſe deities they offered victims on high places; 
and the following paſſage from the Shiscin, or 
Book of Odes, is very much in the ſtyle of the 
Brdahmans : Even they who perform a ſacrifice 
te with due reverence cannot perfectly aſſure them- 
' ſelves, that the divine ſpirits accept their obla. 
«© tions; and far leſs can they who adore the 
Gods with languor and olcitancy clearly 275 
* ceive their ſacred illapſes. 

\Tnrese are imperfect traces indeed, but they 
are traces of an affinity between the religion of 
Mo and that of the Chinas, whom he names 
among the apoſtates from it. M. LE GENTIL, 

_ obſerved, he ſays, a ſtrong reſemblance between 
the funeral rites of the Chineſe and the Sraddha of 

the Hindus; and M. BalELx, after a learned in- 

veſti gation, concludes, that “ even the puerile 
. — abſurd ſtories of the Chine/e fabuliſts con- 
« tain a remnant of ancient Indian hiſtory, with 
« 2 faint ſketch of the firſt Hindu ages.” 

As the Bauddbas, indeed, were Hindus, it may 

naturally be imagined, that they carried into China 
many ceremonies practiſed in their own country; 
but the Bauddhas poſitively forbad the immola- 
tion of cattle; yet we Know; that various animals, 
TOE : even 
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even bulls and men, were anciently ſacrificed by 
the Chineſe; beſides which we diſcover many ſin- 


gular marks of relation between them and the old 


Hindus: as in the remarkable period of four hun- 
dred and thirty-two thouſand, and the cycle of 
ſixty, years; in the predilection for the myſtical 
number nine; in many ſimilar faſts and great feſ- 
tivals, eſpecially at the ſolſtices and equinoxes; 
4n the juſt-mentioned obſequies, conſiſting of rice 
and fruits, offered to the manes of their anceſtors ; 
in the dread of dying childleſs, leſt ſuch offering 
mould be intermitted; and, perhaps, in their 
common abhorrence of red” objects, which the 
Indians carried ſo far, that Menu himſelf, where 
he allows a Brähman to trade, if he cannot other- 
wiſe ſupport life, abſolutely forbids “ his traffick- 
„ing in any fort of red cloths, whether linen or 
* woollen, or made of woven bark. ch 


- ALL the circumſtances which have been menti- 


med under the two heads of literature and religion 
ſeem collectively to prove (as far as ſuch a queſtion 
admits proof) that the Chineſe and Hindus were 
originally the ſame people; but having been ſepa- 


rated near four thouſand years, have retained few 


ſtrong features of their ancient conſanguinity, 
eſpecially as the Hindus have preſerved their old 
language and ritual, while the Chineſe very ſoon 
1oſt both; and the Hindus have conſtantly inter- 


married among themſelves, while the Chineſe, by 


a mixture of Tartarian blood from the time of 
their firſt eſtabliſhment, have at length formed a 


race diſtinct in appearance both from Indians and 


Tartars. 


A $IMILAR diverſity has ariſen, I believe, Som 
ſimilar caules, between the people of China, and 
Japan; ; in the ſecond of which nations we have 


now, or ſoon ſhall have, as correct and as ample 
gs man 
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inſtruction as can poſſibly be obtained without A 
perfect acquaintance with the Chineſe, characters. 
KEMPER has taken from M. LIrSsIN GR the 
honour of being the firſt, and he from Ke MER 
that of being 55 only European, who, by a long 
reſidence in Japan, and a familiar 1ntercour! 
with the principal natives of it, has been able to 
collect authentic materials for the natural and civil 
hiſtory of a country ſecluded, as the Romans uſed 
to ſay of our own Iſland, from the rejt of the World. 
The works of thoſe illuſtrious travellers will con- 
firm and embelliſh each other; and when M. 
T:its1NGH ſhall have acquired a knowledge .of 
Chineſe, to which a part of his leiſure in Java 
will be devoted, his precious collection of books 
in that language, on the laws and. revolutions, the 
natural productions, the arts, manufactures, and 
ſciences, of Japan, will be in his hands an inex- 
hauſtible mine of new and important information. 
Both he and his predeceſſor aſſert with confidence, 
and I doubt not with truth, that the Japaneſe 
would reſent, as an inſult on their dignity, the 
bare ſuggeſtion of their deſcent from the Chineſe, 
whom they. ſurpaſs in ſeveral of the mechanical 
arts, and, what is of greater conſequence, in 
military ſpirit; but they do not, I underſtand, 
mean to deny, that, they are A, branch of the ſame 
ancient ſtem with the people of China; and, were 
that fact ever ſo warmly conteſted by them, = 
might be proved by an invincible argument, if 
the preceding part of this Diſcourſe, on the origin 
of the Chineſe, be wought to contain jult zeaſon- 
i 
= the firſt place, it ſeems inconceivable, hae | 
hs Japaneſe, who never appear to have been con- 
querors or conquered, ſhould have adopted the 
whole ſyſtem of Chineſe literature with all its incon- 
veniences and intricacies, it an immemorial con- 


nexion 
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nexion had not ſubſiſted between the two nations; 


or, in other words, if the bold and ingenious race 
who peopled Japan in the middle of the thirteenth 
century before CHRIST, and about ſix hundred 
years afterwards eſtabliſhed their- monarchy, had 
not, carried with them the letters and learning 
which they and the Chineſe had poſſeſſed in com- 
mon; but my prineipal argument is, that the 
Hindu or Egyptian idolatry has prevailed in Jaan 
from the earlieſt ages; and among the idols wor- 
ſhipped, according to KEMPFER, in that country 
before the innovations of Sa'cya or BuDDuy, 
whom. the Japaneſe allo call Amipa, we find 
many of thoſe which we ſee every day in the tem- 
ples of Bengal; particularly the Goddeſs with- many | 


arms, repreſenting the powers of nature, in 


Egypt. named Isis, and. here Is NT or Is1”, whoſe 
image, as it is exhibited by the German traveller, 
all the. Brdbmans to whom i ſhewed it immediately 
recognized with a mixture of pleaſure and enthu- 
ſiaſm. It is very true, that the Chineſe differ 
widely from the natives of Japan in their vernacu- 
lar dialects, in external manners, and perbaps #t in 
the ſtrength of their mental faculties; but as 
wide a 1 is obſervable among all the nati- 
ons of the Gothic family; and we might account 
even for a greater diſſimilarity, by: conſidering the 
Number of ages during which the ſeveral ſwarms 
have been ſeparated from the great Indian hive, to 
which they primarily belonged. 

THE modern Fapaneſe gave Kxurrzx the idea 


of poliſhed Tartars; and it is reaſonable to be- 


lieve, that the people of Japan, who were origi- 


nally Hindus of the martial claſs, and advanced 


farther eaſtward than the Chinas, have, like them, 
inſenſibly changed their features and characters by 
intermarriages with various Tartarian tribes, 

| whom 
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| whom they found looſely ſcattered over the iſles, 
or who afterwards fixed their abode in them. 
.- Havinc now ſhewn, in five Diſcourſes, that 
the Arabs and Tartars were 'originally diſtinct 
races, while the Hindus, Chineſe, and Japaneſe, 
proceeded from another ancient ſtem, and that all 
the three ſtems may be traced to Iran, as to a 
common centre, from which it is highly probable, 
that they diverged in various directions about four 
thouſand years ago, I may ſeem to have accom- 
pliſhed my deſign of inveſtigating the origin of the 
Afeatick nations; but the queſtions which I under- 
took to diſcuſs are not yet ripe for a ſtrict analyti- 
cal argument ; and it will firſt be neceſſary to exa- 
mine with ſcrupulous attention all the detached or 
inſulated races of men, who. either inhabit the 
borders of India, Arabia, Tartary, Perfia, and 
China, or are interſperſed in the mountainous and 
uncultivated-parts of thoſe extenſive regions. 
Io this examination I ſhall, at our next Annual 
Meeting, allot an entire Diſcourſe; and if, after 
all our inquiries, no more than three primitive 
races can be found, it will be a ſubſequent conſi- 
deration, whether thoſe three ſtocks had one com- 
mon root, and, if they had, by what means 
that root was preſerved amid the violent ſhocks 
which our tert Pom PINE 5 to have 
ee 
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DISSERTATION VIII. 
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INZU AN (a name which has been gradu- 


ally corrupted into Anzuame, Anjuan, Juanny, 


and Johanna) has been governed about two cen- 
turies by a colony of Arabs, and exhibits a curi- 
ous inſtance of the flow approaches towards civi- 
lization which are made by a ſmall community, 
with many natural advantages, but with few 


means of improving them. An account of this 


African iſland, in which we hear the language and 


ſee the manners of Arabia, may neither be unin- 


tereſting in itſelf, nor foreign to the objects of en- 
quiry propoſed at the inſtitution of our ur Society. 
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Ox Monday the 28th of July 1783, after a 
voyage in the Crocodile of ten weeks and two days 
from the rugged iſlands, of Cape Verd, our eyes 
were delighted with a proſpect fo beautiful, that 
neither a painter nor a poet could perfectly repre- 
lent it, and ſo cheering to us, that it can juſtly be 
conceived by ſuch-enly as have been in our preced- 
ing ſituation. It was the ſun riſing in full ſplen- 
dour on the iſle of Mayata (as the ſeamen called 


it), which we had joyfully diſtinguiſhed the pre- 
ceding afternoon by the height of its peak, and 


which now appeared at no great diſtance from the 


windows of our eabin; while Hinzilan, for which 
we had ſo long panted, was plainly diſcernible 


a-head, where its high lands preſented themſelves 
with remarkable boldneſs.” The weather was fair ; 
the water ſmooth; and a gentle breeze drove us 
eaſily before dinner- time round a rock, on, which 
the Brilliant ſtruck juſt a year before, into a com- 


modious road *, where we dropped our anchor 


early in the evening: we had ſeen Mohila, another 
fiſter iſland, in the courſe of the day. 

Tas frigate was preſently ſurrounded with ca- 
noes, and the deck ſoon crowded with natives of 


all ranks, from the high-born chief, who waſhed 


linen, to the half-naked ſlave, who only paddled. 
Moſt of them had letters of recommendation from 


Engliſpmen, which none of them were able to read, 


though they ſpoke Engliſh intelligibly ; and ſome 
appeared vain of titles which our countrymen had 
given them in play, according to their ſuppoſed ſta- 


tions; we had lords, dukes, and princes on board, 


te our cultom, and importuning us for pre- 
ſents. In fa&, they were too ſenſible to be proud 


of empty ſounds, but juſtly imagined, that thoſe 


* Lat. 120. 10. 4 8. Long, 44 IF, 5 E. by the Maſter. 
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ridiculous titles would ſerve as marks of diſtinc- 
tion, and, by attracting notice, procure for them 
ſomething ſubſtantial. The only men of real 
conſequence in the iſland, whom we ſaw before 
we landed, were the Govettibr ABDULLAH, ſe- 
cond couſin to the King, and his brother ALwr', 
with their ſeveral ſons ; all of whom will again be 
particularly mentioned: they underſtood Arabick, 


ſeemed zealots in the Mohammedan faith, and ad: 


mired my copies of the Alkoran ; ſome verſes of 
which they read, whilſt ALwr eruſed the open- 
ing of another Arabian manuſcript, and explained 


it in Engliſh more vecurately than could have been 


expected. 


THE next morning ſhewed' us the iſland in all 
its beauty and the ſcene was ſo diverſified, that 
a diſtin& view of it could hardly have been exhi- 
bited by the beſt pencil: you muſt, therefore, be 


ſatisfied with a mere deſcription, written on the 


very ſpot, and compared attentively with the na- 
tural landſcape. We were at anchor in a fine 
bay, and before us was a vaſt amphitheatre, of 


which you may form a general notion by 0 


in your minds a multitude of hills infinitely varie 
in ſize and figure, and then ſuppoſing them to be 


thrown together, with a kind of artleſs ſymmetry, 
in all imaginable poſitions. The back ground was 


a feries of Mountains, one of which 1s pointed, 


near half à mile perpendicularly high from the le. 


vel of the ſea, and little more than three miles 
from the {Hott all of them were richly clothed 
with wood)" chieffy fruit-trees, of an exquiſite ver- 


dure. 1 had ſeen many a mountain of a ſtupen- 


dous height in Wales and Swiſerland, but never 
ſaw one before, round the boſom of which the 
clouds were almoſt continually rolling, while its 
green ſummit roſe flouriſhing above them, and 
received | from them an additional brightneſs. 
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Next to this. diſtant range of hills was another 
tier, part of which appeared charmingly verdant, 
and part rather barren; but the contraſt of co- 
lours changed even this nakedneſs into a beauty: 
nearer ſtill were innumerable mountains, or ra- 
ther cliffs, which: brought down their verdure and 
fertility quite to the beach; ſo that every ſhade of 
green, the ſweeteſt of colours, was diſplayed at 
one view by land and by water,. But nothing 
conduced more to the variety of this enchanting 
proſpect than the many rows of palm- trees, eſpe- 
cially the tall and graceful Areca's, on the ſhores, 
in the valleys, and on the ridges of hills, where 
one might almoſt ſuppoſe them to have been 
planted regularly by deſign. A more beautiful 
appearance can ſcarce be conceived, than ſuch a 
number of elegant palms in ſuch a fituation, with 
luxuriant tops, like verdant plumes, placed at juſt 
intervals, and ſhewing between them part of the 
Temoter landſcape, while they left the reſt to be 
ſupplied by the beholder's imagination. The 
town of Matſamids lay on our left, remarkable at 
a diſtance for the tower of the principal Moſque, 
which was built by HALTMAEH, a Queen of the 
' iſland, from whom the preſent King is deſcended : 
a little on our. right was a ſmall town, called 
Bantani. Neither the territory. of Nice, with its 
olives, date-trees, and cypreſſes, nor the\ifles of 
Hieres, with their ' delightful orange- groves, ap- 
peared ſo charming to me as the view from the | 
road of Hinzian; which, nevertheleſs, is far 
ſurpaſſed, as the Captain of the Crocodile aſſured 
us, by many of the iſlands in the ſouthern ocean. 
If life were not too ſhort for the complete dil- 
charge of all our reſpective duties, public and 
29580 and for the acquiſition even of neceſſary 
nowledge in any degree of perfection, with how 
much pleaſure and hs might a great 
| part 
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part of it be ſpent in admiring the beauties of this 


wonderful orb, and contemplating the nature of 


man in all its varieties! 
We haſtened to tread on firm land, to which 


we had been ſo long diſuſed, and went on ſhore, 
after breakfaſt, to ſee the town, and return the 


Governor's viſit. As we walked, attended by a 
crowd of natives, I ſurprized them by reading 


aloud an Arabick inſcription over the gate of a 


Moſque, and ſtill more, when I entered it, by ex- 
plaining four ſentences, which were written very 
diſtinctly on the wall, ſignifying, © that the world 
< was given us for our own edification, not for 
* the purpoſe of raiſing ſumptuous buildings; 
< life, for the diſcharge of moral and religious 
duties, not for pleaſurable indulgences; wealth, 
* to be liberally beſtowed, not avariciouſſy hoard- 
«ed; and learning, to produce good actions, not 
<1 empty diſputes.” We could not but reſpect the 
temple even of a falſe prophet, in which we 
found ſuch excellent morality ; we ſaw nothing 
better among the KRomiſb trumpery in the church 
at Madera. 
WukEN we came to ABDULLAH'S houſe, we 


were conducted through a ſmall court- yard into an 


open room, on each ſide of which was a large and 
convenient ſofa, and above it a high bed- place in 
a dark receſs, over which a chintz counterpane 
hung down from the ceiling: this is the general 
form of the beſt rooms in the iſland ; and moſt of 
the tolerable houſes have a ſimilar apartment on the 
oppoſite fide of the court, that there may be at all 
hours a place in the ſhade for dinner or for re- 
poſe. We were entertained with ripe dates from 
Yemen, and the milk of cocoa-nuts; but the heat 
of the room, which ſeemed acceſſible to all who 
choſe to enter it, and the ſcent of muſk or civet, 
N with 
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with which it was perfumed, ſoon made us defirous 
of breathing a purer air; nor could I be detained 
long by the Arabick manuſcripts which the Gover- 
nor produced, but which appeared of little uſe, 
and conſequently of no value, except to ſuch as 
love mere curioſities : one of them, indeed, re- 
lating to the penal law of the Mohammedans, 1 
would gladly have purchaſed at a juſt price; but he 
knew not what to aſk, and I knew that better 
books on that ſubje@ might be procured in Ben- 
gal. He then offered me a black boy for one of 
my Alkorans, and preſſed me to barter an Indian 
dreſs, which he had ſeen on board the ſhip, for a 
cow and calf; the golden flippers attracted him 
moſt, ſince his wife, he ſaid, would like to wear 
them; and for that reaſon I made him a preſent 
of them; but had deftined the book and the robe 
for his ſuperior. No high opinion could be formed 
of SayyaD ABDULLAH, who ſeemed very eager 
for gain, and very ſervile where he expected it. 
Ouvn next viſit was to SHAlKRH SA'LIM, the 
King's eldeſt ſon; and if we had ſeen him firſt, the 
ſtate of civilization in Hinzudn would have ap- 
peared at its loweſt ebb ; the worſt Engliſh hackney 
in the worſt ſtable is better lodged, and looks more 
_ princely than this heir apparent; but though his 
mien and apparel were extremely ſavage, yet allow- 
ance ſhould have been made for his illneſs, which, as 
we afterwards learned, was an abſceſs in the ſpleen, 
a diſorder not uncommon in that country, and 
frequently cured, agreeably to the Arabian prac- 
tice, by the actual cautery. He was inceflantly 
chewing pieces of the Areca-nut with ſhell- lime; 
a cuſtom borrowed, I ſuppoſe, from the Indian, 
who greatly improve the compoſition with ſpices 
and betel-leaves, to which they formerly added 
camphor: all the natives of rank chewed it, but 
not, I think, to ſo great an exceſs. Prince 
SALIN 
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Sa LIM from time to time gazed at himſelf with 
complacency in a piece of broken looking-plaſs, 
which was glued on a ſmall board, a ſpecimen of 
 wretchedneſs which we obſerved in no other 
houſe; but many circumſtances convinced us that 
the apparently low condition of his Royal High- 
neſs, who was not on bad terms with his father, and 
ſeemed not to want authority, proceeded wholly 
from his avarice. His brother HampuLL an, who 
generally reſides in the town of Domòõni, has a very 
different character, being eſteemed a man of 
worth, 'good ſenſe, and learning: he had come 
the day before to Mat/amido, on hearing that an 
Engliſb frigate was in the road; and I having gone 
out for a few minutes to read an Arabick inſerip- 
tion, found him on my return devouring a manu- 
ſcript, which I had left with ſome of the company. 
He is a K4dz or Mohammedan judge; and as he 
ſeemed to have more knowledge than his country- 
men, I was extremely concerned that J had fo little 
converſation with him. The King, SHaIKH AHMED, 
has a younger ſon, named ABDULLAH, whoſe 
uſual reſidence is in the town of War}, which he 
ſeldom leaves, as the ſtate of his health is very in- 
firm. Since the ſucceſſion to the title and autho- 
Tity of Sultan is not unalterably fixed in one line, 
but requires confirmation by the Chiefs of the 
iſland, it is not improbable that they may hereafter 
be conferred on Prince HampULLAan. PLOT 

A LITTLE beyond the hole in which SA'LIM re- 
ceived us, was his Haram, or the apartment of his 
women, which he permitted us all to ſee, not 
through politeneſs to ſtrangers, as we believed at 
firſt, but, as I learned afterwards from his own 
lips, in expectation of a preſent : we ſaw only 
two or three miſerable creatures with their heads 
covered, while the favourite, as we ſuppoſed, ſtood 
behind a coarſe curtain, and ſhewed her ankles 
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under it loaded with filver rings; which, if ſhe 
was capable of reflection, ſhe muſt have conſidered 


as glittering fetters rather than ornaments ; but a 


rational being would have preferred the condition 
of a wild beaſt, expoſed to perils and hunger in a 
foreſt, to the ſplendid miſery of being wite or 
miſtreſs to SL Il. 


Br rORE we returned, Al. wI was A of 


ſhewing me his books: but the day was too far 
advanced, and I promiſed to viſit him ſome other 
morning. 'The Governor, however, prevailed on 
us to ſee his place in the country, where he invited 
us to dine the next day: the walk was extremely 
pleaſant from the town to the ſide of a rivulet, 
which formed in one part a ſmall pool very conve- 


nient for bathing, and thence, through groves 


and alleys, to the foot of a hill; but the dining- 


room was little better than an open barn, and was 


recommended only by the coolneſs of its ſhade. 
ABDULLAH would accompany us on our return to 
the ſhip, together with two Mufti”s, who ſpoke 
Arabick indifferently, and ſeemed eager to ſee all 
my manuſcripts; but they were very moderately 
learned, and gazed with ſtupid wonder on a fine 
copy of the Hamdaſah and on other collections of 
ancient poetry. 

EanLy the next morning a black W 


with a tawney lad as his interpreter, came from 
Prince Sa LI; who, having broken his perſpec- 


tive-glaſs, wiſhed to procure another by purchaſe 
. or barter : a polite anſwer was returned, and ſteps 
taken to gratify his wiſhes. As we on our part ex- 
preſſed a deſire to viſit the King at Domoni, the 
Prince's meflenger told us, that his maſter would, 
no doubt, lend us palanquins (for there was not an 
horſe in the iſland), and order a ſufficient number 
of his vaſſals to Carry us, whom we might pay for 


their 
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their trouble, as we thought juſt : we commiſſion- 


ed him, therefore, to aſk that favour, and begged 
that all might be ready for our excurſion before 
ſun-riſe, that we might eſcape the heat of the 
noon, which, though it was the middle of winter, 
we had found exceſſive. The boy, whoſe name 
was Compo M anr” ſtaid with us longer than his 
companion: there was ſomething in his look ſo 


ingenuous, and in his broken Engliſh ſo ſimple, 


x 


was properly called Hinzi2n. 


that we encouraged him to continue his innocent 
prattle. He wrote and read Arabick tolerably 
well, and ſet down at my deſire the names of ſeve- 
ral towns in the iſland, which, He firſt told me, 
The fault of beg- 
ging for whatever he liked, he had in common 
with the Governor and other nobles ; but hardly 
in a greater degree: his firſt petition for ſome la- 
vender-water was readily granted; and a ſmall 
bottle of it was ſo acceptable to bim, that, if we 
had ſuffered him, h& would have kifſed our feet - 
but it was not for himſelf that he rejoiced ſo extra- 
vagantly ; he told us, with tears ſtarting from his 
eyes, that his mother would be pleaſed with it, and 
the idea of her pleaſure ſeemed to fill him with rap- 
ture: never did | fee filial affection more warmly 
felt, or more tenderly and, in my opinion, unat- 
fectedly expreſſed ; yet this boy was not a favou— 
rite of the officers, who thought him artful. His 
mother's name, he ſaid, was FA TIMA; and he 
importuned us to viſit her; conceiving, 10 ſuppoſe, 
that all mankind mult love and admire her; we 
promiſed to gratify him; and, having made him ſe- 


veral preſents, permitted him to return. As he re- 


minded me of ALADDIN in the Arabian tale, I de- 
ſigned to give him that name in a recommendator 


letter, which he preſſed me to write, inſtead of ST. 


Dominoo, as ſome European viſitor had ridicuouſly 
called him; but, ſince the alluſion would not have 
| been 
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been generally known, and fince the title of 
Au Idin, or Eminence in Faith, might have of- 


fended his ſuperiors, I thought it adviſeable for 5 


him to keep his African name. 
A vxRV indifferent dinner was prepared for us 
at the houſe of the Governor, whom we did not 
ſee the whole day, as it was the beginning of 
Ramadan, the Mohammedan Lent, and he was en- 
gaged in his devotions, or made them his excule ; 
but his eldeſt ſon ſat by us, while we dined toge- 
ther with Mu'sa, who was employed, jointly 
with his brother Husain, as ee to the 
Captain of the frigate. 
HAVING peer a very elegant nd. that 
grew about ſix feet high in the court- yard, but was 
not then in flower, I learned with pleaſure, that 


it was hinna, of which I had read ſo much in 


Arabian poems, and which European botaniſts 
have ridiculouſly named Lauſonia. Mu s A bruiſed 
ſome of the leaves, and, having moiſtened them 
with water, applied them to our nails, and the tips 
of our fingers, which in a ſhort time became of a 
dark orange-ſcarlet. I had before conceived a 
different idea of this dye, and imagined, that it 
was uſed by the Arabs to imitate the natural red- 
neſs of thoſe parts in young and healthy perſons, 
Which in all countries muſt be conſidered as a 
beauty: perhaps a leſs quantity of hinng, or the 
ſame differently prepared, might have produced 
that effett. The old men in Arabia uſed the ſame 
dye to conceal their gray hair, while their daugh- 
ters were dyeing their lips and gums black, to Tec 
off the whiteneſs of their teeth; ſo univerſal i in 
all nations and ages are perſonal vanity, and a love 
of diſguifing truth; though in all caſes, the far- 
ther our ſpecies recede from nature, the farther 
they depart from true beauty; and men at leaſt 
ſhould diſdain. to ule artifice or deceit for any pur- 
poſe 
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poſe or on any occaſion: if the women of rank at 
Paris, or thoſe in London who wiſh to imitate 
them, be inclined to call the Arabs barbarians, 
let them view their own head-drefles and cheeks, 
in a glaſs, and, if they have left no room for 
bluſhes, be mean at leaſt en of their 
cenſure. 

In the afternoon I walked a l 5 Way up the 
mountains in a winding path amid plants and 
trees no leſs new than beautiful, and regretted 
exceedingly that very few of them were in bloſ- 
ſom, as i ſhould then have had leiſure to examine 


them. Curioſity led me from hill to hill; and I 
came at laſt to the ſources of a rivulet, which we 


had paſſed near the ſhore, and from which the 


ſhip was to be ſupphed with excellent water. I 


ſaw no birds on the mountains but Guinea-fowl, 


which might have been eaſily caught: no inſects 
were troubleſome to me but moſquitos; and I had 


no fear of venomous reptiles, having been aſſured 
that the air was too pure for any to exiſt in it; 
but I was often unwillingly the cauſe of fear to the 
gentle and harmleſs lizard, who ran among the 
ſhrubs. On my return I miſſed the path by which 


I had aſcended ; but having met ſome blacks laden 


with yams and plantains, I was by them directed 
to another, which led me round, through a charm- 


ing grove of cocoa-trees, to the Governor's coun- 


try-feat, where our entertainment was cloſed by a 
ſillabub, which the Engliſh had taught the Muſei- 
mans to make for them. 

We received no anſwer from SA LI; 3 nor, 


indeed, expected one, fince we took for granted 
that he could not but approve our intention of 


" w_ his father ; and we went on ſhore before 


. fun-riſe, in full expectation of a pleaſant excur- 


lion to Dom6ni, but we were happily diſappointed, 
The ſervants : at the Prince's door told us coolly, 


that 
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that their maſter was indiſpoſed, and, as they be- 
-lieved, aſleep; that he had given them no orders 
concerning his palanquins, and that they durſt not 
diſturb him. AL wi ſoon came to pay us his com- 
pliments, and was followed by his eldeſt ſon 
AnmeD, with whom we walked to the gardens of 
the two Princes Sa Lim and HampuLLan; the 
ſituation was. naturally good but wild and deſolate; 
and in Sa LIu's garden. which we entered through 
a miſerable; hovel, we ſaw a convenient bathing- 
place, well built with ſtone, but then in great diſ- 
order; and a ſhed by way of ſummer-houſe, like 
that under which we dined at the Governor's, but 
_ ſmaller, and leſs neat. . On the ground lay a kind 
of cradle, about ſix feet long, and little more 
than one foot in breadth, made of cords twiſted 
in a ſort of clumſy net-work, with a long thick 
bamboo fixed to —— ſide of it: this we heard 
with ſurprize was a royal palanquin, and one of 
the vehicles in which we were to have been 
rocked on men's ſhoulders over the mountains. I 
had much converſation with Anmep, whom I 
found intelligent and communicative. He told 
me, that ſeveral of his countrymen compoſed 
ſongs and tunes; that he was himſelf a paſſionate 
lover of poetry and muſic, and that if we would 
dine at his houſe he would play and ſing to us. 
We declined his invitation to dinner, as we had 
made a conditional promiſe if ever we paſſed a 
day at Matſamado to at our curry with BA NA. 
'G18v, an honeſt man, of whom we purchaled 
eggs and vegetables, and to whom ſome Engliſb- 
men had given the title of Lord, which made him 
extremely vain; we could therefore make SAY- 
VAD AHMED only a morning viſit. He ſung a 
hymn or two in Arabick, and accompanied his 
. drawling though pathetic pfalmody with a kind of 
mandoline, which he touched with an awkward 
Will; 
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quill: the inſtrument was very imperfe@Q, but 
ſeemed to give him delight. The names of the 
ſtrings were written on it in Arabian or Indian 
figures, ſimple and compounded ; but I could not 
think them worth copying. He gave Captain 
WiILLI1aMso0N, who wiſhed to preſent ſome literary 
curioſities to the library at Dublin, a ſmall roll, 


containing a hymn in Arabick 8 the 


language of Mombaza, which was mixed with 
Arabick; but it hardly deſerved examination, 
ſince the ſtudy of languages has little intrinſic va- 
lue, and is only uſeful as the inſtrument of real 
knowledge, which we can ſcarce expect from the 
_ _ Poets of Moaambigu AHMED would, I believe, 
have heard our 3 airs (I always except 
French melody) with rapture ; for his favourite 
tune was a common Iriſh jig, with which he 
ſeemed wonderfully affected. 
O our return to the beach 1 thought of viſiting 
old AL WI“, according to my promile, and Prince 
SALIM, whale character I had not then diſcovered. 


I reſolved for that purpoſe to ſtay on ſhore alone, 


our dinner with Gizu having been fixed at an 
early hour, ALw1 ſhewed me his manuſcripts, 
which chiefly related to the ceremonies and ordi- 
nances of his own religion ; and one of them, 
which I had formerly ſeen in Europe, was a collec- 
tion of ſublime and elegant hymns in praiſe of 
MoHAaMMED, with explanatory notes in the mar- 
gin. I requeſted him to read one of them after 

the manner of the Arabs, and he chaunted it in a 
ſtrain by no means unpleaſing; but I am perſuad- 
| ed that he underſtood it very imperfectly. The 
room, which was open to the ſtreet, was preſently 
crowded with viſitors, moſt of whom were Mufti's, 
or expounders of the law : and ALw1” deſirous, 
Perhaps, to diſplay his zeal before them at the 


expence of good- breeding, directed my attention 


to 
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to a paſſage in a Commentary on the Kora'n, 
which I found levelled at the Chriſtians. The 
commentator, having related with ſome additions 
(but on the whole, not inaccurately) the circum- 
ſtances of the temptation, puts this fpeech into the 
mouth of the tempter : Though I am unable to 
« delude thee, yet I will miflead by thy means 
e more human creatures than thou wilt ſet right.“ 
e Nor was this menace vain,” fays the MoH am- 
MEDAN Writer, © for the inhabitants of a region 
4 many thouſand leagues in extent, are ſtill ſo de- 
ce juded by the devil, that they impioufly call I'sa 
<« the ſon of God. Heaven preferve us,” he adds, 
* from blaſpheming Chriſtians, as well as blaſ- 
c pheming Jews!” Although a religious diſpute 
with thoſe obftinate zealots would have been un- 
feaſonable and fruitleſs, yet they deſerved, I 
thought a ſlight reprehenſion, as the attack ſeemed 
to be concerted among them. The commenta- 
© tor,” faid I, was much to blame for paſſing 
* fo indiſcrimmate and haſty a cenſure : the title 
© which gave your legiſlator, and gives you ſuch 
“ offence, was often applied in Fudea, by a bold 
e figure, agreeable to the Hebrew idiom, though 
t unuſual in Arabick, to angels, to holy men, and 
& even to all mankind, who are commanded to call 
God their father; and in this large ſenſe the 
% Apoſtle to the Romans calls the elect the children 
of God, and the Messran the fir/t-born among 
* . brethren; but the words only begotten are 
% applied tranſcendently and incomparably to him 
& alone“; and as for me, who believe the ferip- 
e tures, which you alſo profeſs to believe, though 
« you affert without proof that we have altered 
them, I cannot refuſe him an appellation, though 
“ far ſurpaſſing our reaſon, by which he is diſtin. 


* Rom. viii. 29. See 1. John, iii. 1. 2, Barrow, 231, 232, 251. 


© guiſhed 
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“ guiſhed in the Goſpel; and the believers in 
© MUHAMMED, who expreſsly names him the 
* Mxssi aH, and pronounces him to have been 
e born of a virgin, which alone might fully juſtify 
e the phraſe condemned by this author, are them-_ 
e ſelves condemnable for cavilling at words, when 
4 they cannot object to the ſubſtance of our faith 

<« conſiſtently with their own.” The Muje/mans 
had nothing to ſay in reply; and the converſation 
was changed. 

1 was aſtoniſhed at the queſtions which Aw. 
put to me concerning the late peace and the inde- 
pendence of America; the ſeveral powers and re- 
ſources of Britain and France, Spain and Holland; 
the character and ſuppoſed views of the EuprROR; 
the comparative ſtrength of the Rayſſian, Inperial, 
and Othman armies, and their reſpective modes of 
bringing their forces to action. I anſwered him 
without reſerve, except on the ſtate of our poſſeſ- 
ſions in India; nor were my anſwers loſt; for I 
obſerved that all the company were variouſly af 
fected by them, generally with amazement, often 
with concern; eſpecially when 1 deſcribed to them 
the great force and admirable diſcipline of the 
Auſtrian army, and the ſtupid prejudices of the 
Turks, whom nothing can induce to abandon their 
old Tartarian habits, and expoſed the weakneſs of 
their empire in Africa, and even in the more 
diſtant provinces of Aſia. In return he gave me 

clear but general information concerning the go- 
vernment and commerce of his iſland: © his coun- 
try, he ſaid, was poor, and produced few 

articles of trade; but if they could get money, 
e which they now preferred to play-things,”* theſe 
were his words, they might eafily,”” he added, 
«© procure foreign commodities, and exchang 
them advantageouſly with their neighbours in 
* theiſlands and on the continent: thus with a little 


r 
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© money,” ſaid he, © we purchaſe muſkets, 
* powder, balls, cutlaſſes, knives, cloths, raw 
* cotton, and other articles brought from Bombay, 
% and with thoſe we trade to Madagaſcar for the 
* natural produce of the country or for dollars, 


“with which the French buy cattle, honey, but- 


*© ter, and ſo forth, in that iſland. With gold, 
6 which we receive from your ſhips, we can pro- 
* cure elephants teeth from the natives of Moxam- 
" Mc ip who barter them alſo for ammunition and 
12 1 of iron; and the Portugreſe in that country 

give us cloths of various kinds in exchange for 
e our commodities ; thoſe cloths we diſpoſe of lu- 
* cratively in the three neighbouring iſlands ; 
© whence we bring rice, cattle, a kind of bread- 
“e fruit which grows in Comara, and ſlaves, which 


we buy alſo at other places to which we trade 


« and we carry on this traffic in our own 
veſſels.“ 


Henk I could not help expelling my abhor- 
rence of their Slave Trade, and aſked him by 
what law they claimed a property in rational be- 


ings, ſince our CrtaToR had given our ſpecies 


a dominion, to be moderately exerciſed, over the 


beaſts of the field and the fowls of the air, but 


none to man over man. By no law, anſwered 
he, unleſs neceſſity be a law.” There are 


nations in Madagaſcar and in Africa who know 
neither Gop nor his PRoenET, nor Moss, nor 
« Davip, nor the Mess1aHn: thoſe nations are in 


% perpetual war, and take many captives, whom, 
<« if they could not fell, they would certainly kill. 
% Individuals among them are in extreme poverty, 
« and have numbers of children, who, if they 


mat be diſpoſed of, muſt periſh through hun- 


ger, together with their miſerable parents. By 
* purchaſing theſe wretches we preſerve their 


0 8 and, perhaps, thoſe of many others, 


„hom 


(4 
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„ whom our money relieves. The ſum of the 
argument is this: If we buy them, they will 
* live—if they become valuable ſervants, they 
will live comfortably ; but if they are not ſold, 
they muſt die miſerably.” There may be,” 
{aid I, © ſuch caſes, but you fallaciouſly draw a 
general concluſion from a few particular in- 
* ſtances ; and this is the very fallacy which, on a 


* thouſand other occaſions, deludes mankind. It 
60 


e traffic in human creatures foments war, in 


which captives are always made, and keeps up 
< that perpetual enmity which you pretend to be 


* the cauſe of a practice in itſelf reprehenſible, 


« while in truth it is its 


<* encourages lazineſs in ſome parents, who might 


* 
„ duſtry, and ſeduces others to ſtifle their natural 
„feelings. At moſt, your redemption of thoſe 
* unhappy children can amount only to a perſonal 


contract, implied between you, for gratitude 


and reaſonable ſervice on their part for kind- 
» neſs and humanity on your's; but can you 
„think your part performed by diſpoſing of them 
<* againſt their wills, with as much indifference as 
if you were lelling cattle; eſpecially as they 
* might become readers of the Koran, and pil- 
lars of your Faith?“ * The law, faid he, for- 
< bids our felling them, when they are believers in 
„the PROPHET ; and little children only are fold, 
„nor they often, or by all maſters.” 
„believe in MUHamMeED, faid 1, © are bound by 
e the ſpirit and letter of his laws to take pains that 
* they allo may believe in him; and if you ne- 
* glect ſo important a duty for ſordid gain, I do 
not ſee how you can hope for proſperity in this 
world, or for happineſs in the next.” My old 


friend and the Muxr1is aſſented, and muttered a few 
= prayers 


Hect. The ſame traffic 


in general ſupport their families by proper in- 


is not to be doubted that a conſtant and gainful 
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prayers, but probably forgot my preaching bulvte 
many minutes had paſſed. 
So much time had ſlipped away in this conver- 
ſation, that I could make but a ſhort viſit to Prince 
SA'LIM: my view in viſiting him was to fix the 
time of our journey to Dombny as early as poſhble 
on the next morning. His appearance was more 
favage than ever, and I found him in a diſpoſition 
to complain bitterly of the Engliſh. © No ac- 
knowledgement, he faid, © bad been made for 
« the kind attentions of himſelf and the chief men 
« in his country to the officers and people of the 

« Brilliant, though a whole year had elapſed fince 
< the wreck.” I really wondered at the forgerful- 
neſs to which alone ſuch a neglect could be im- 
puted; and affured him, that I would expreſs my 
opinion both in Bengal and in letters to England. 
« We have little,“ ſaid he, © to hope from letters, 
& for when we have been paid with them inſtead of 
money, and have ſhewn them on board your ſhips, 
c ve have commonly been treated with diſdain, 
Jand often with imprecations.” I aſſured him, 
that either thoſe letters muſt have been written 
coldly and by very obſcure perſons, or ſhewn to 
ill-bred men, of whom there were too many 

in all nations, but that a few inſtances of rudeneſs 
ought not to give him a general prejudice againſt 
our national character. But you,” faid he, 
e are a welthy nation, and we are indigent; yet 
<* though all our groves of cocoa-trees, our fruits, 
and our cattle are ever at your ſervice, you al- 
* ways try to make hard bargains with us for what 
you chuſe to diſpoſe of, and frequently will nei- 
ther ſell nor give thoſe things which we princi- 
* pally want.” *© To form,” faid I, a juſt opi- 
nion of Engliſomen, you muſt viſit us in our 
« own iſland, or at leaſt in India; here we are 
* ſtrangers and travellers : many of us have no 
s defign 
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* deſign to trade in any country, and none of us 
*© think of trading in Hinzuan, where we ſtop 
only for refreſhment. The clothes, arms, or 
<« inſtruments which you may want are commonl 

«© neceſſary or convenient to us; but if Sayyap 
„ ALwWI or his ſons were to be ſtrangers in our 
% country, you ſhall have no reaſon to boaſt of 


<« ſuperior hoſpitality.” He then ſhewed me a ſe- 


cond time a part of an old filk veſt, with the ſtar 
of the Order of the Thiſtle, and begged me to ex- 
plain the motto; expreſſing a wiſh that the Order 
might be conferred on him by the Kino of Enc- 
LAND in return for his good offices to the Englijh. 
I repreſented to him the impoſſibility of his being 
gratified, and took occaſion to ſay, that there was 
more true dignity in their own native titles than in 
thoſe of Prince, Duke and Lord, which had been 
idly given them, but had no conformity. to their 
-manners or the conſtitution of their Govern- 
ment. e 

Tris converſation being agreeable to neither 


of us, I changed it by deſiring that the palanquins 
and bearers might be ready next morning as early 


as poſſible: he anſwered, that his palanquins were 
at our ſervice for nothing, but that we muſt pay 
him ten dollars for each ſet of bearers; that it 
was the ſtated price, and that Mr. HasTines had 


paid it when he went to viſit the King. This, as 1 


learned afterwards, was falſe ; but in all events I 
knew that he would keep the dollars himſelf, and 


give nothing to the bearers, who deſerved them 


better, and whom he would compel to leave their 


cottages and toil for his profit. Can you ima- 


* gine, I replied, that we would employ four and 
ce twenty men to bear us ſo far on their ſhoulders 
„without rewarding them amply ! But ſince they 
© are free men (fo he had aſſured me), and not 
« your flaves, we will pay them in proportion to 
| their 
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te their diligence and good behaviour; and it be- 
* comes neither your dignity nor ours to make a 
„ previous bargain.” I ſhewed him an elegant 


copy of the Koran, which I deſtined for his father, 
and deſcribed the reſt of my preſent ; but he coldly 


aſked, if that was all Had he been King, a 
purſe of dry dollars would have given him more 
pleaſure than the fineſt or holieſt manuſcript. 
Finding him, in converſing on a variety of ſubjects, 
utterly void of intelligence or principle, I took my 


leave, and ſaw him no more, but promiſed to let 
him know for certain whether we ſhould make our 
intended excurſion. 


Wx dined in tolerable comfort, and had occa- 
fion, in the courſe of the day, to obſerve the man- 
ners of the natives in the middle rank, who are 


called Ba'nas, and all of whom have flaves con- 


ſtantly at work for them. We viſited the mother 
of CoMBOMA DE, who ſeemed in a ſtation but lit- 
tle raiſed above indigence; and her huſband, who 


was a mariner, bartered an Arabick Treatiſe on 
Aſtronomy and Navigation, which he had read, 
for a ſea-compaſs, of which he well knew the 
uſe. 55 


In the morning I had converſed with two very 


old Arabs of Temen, who had brought ſome arti- 


cles of trade to Hinzudn; and in the afternoon I 


met another who had come from Maſtat, (where 
at that time there was a civil war) to purchaſe, if 
he could, an hundred ſtand of arms. I told them 
all, that I loved their nation, and they returned 


my compliments with great warmth, eſpecially 


the two old men, who were near fourſcore, and 
reminded me of Zonaik and Ha'reTH. 


So bad an account had been given me of the 


road over the mountains, that I difſuaded my 
companions from thinking of the journey, to 
which the Captain became rather difinclined ; but 
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as I wiſhed to be fully acquainted with a country 
which I might never ſee again, T wrote the next 
day to SA Liu, requeſting him to lend me one pa- 
lanquin, and to order a ſufficient number of men ; 
he ſent me no written anſwer, which J aſcribed 
rather to his incapacity than to rudeneſs : but the 
Governor, with ALwI' and two of his ſons, came 
on board in the evening, and ſaid, that they had 
ſeen my letters; that all ſhould be ready ; but that 
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I could not pay leſs for the mien than ten dollars. 9 
I ſaid, I would pay more, but it ſhould be to the 1 
men themſelves, according to their behaviour. 
They returned ſomewhat diſſatisfied, after ces : 
played at cheſs ' with Alwr's younger ſon, in wht 


whoſe manner and addreſs there was ſomething 13268 
remarkably pleaſing. 15 4 

Berore ſun-rife, on the 2d of Au g, J went 1. 1h 
alone on ſhore, with a ſmall baſket of ſuch pro. 1 0 
viſions as | might want in the courſe of the day, 
and with ſome cuſhions to make the Prince's pa- 
lanquin at leaſt a tolerable vehicle; but the Prince 


was reſolved to receive the dollars to which his 1 u 
men were entitled; and he knew that, as I was 3/8 


eager for the journey, he could preſcribe his own 
terms. Old Al. wi met me on the beach, and 1 
brought excuſes from SA LI, who, he ſaid, was 18 
indiſpoſed. He conducted me to his houſe ; and 418 

ſeemed rather deſirous of perſuading me to aban- 

don my deſign of viſiting the King; but I aſſured 

him, that if the Prince would not ſupply me with 

N proper attendants, I would walk to Domdni with 

| my own fervants and a guide. 

E „ Shyaikn SA Liu,“ he ſaid, © was miſerably 
. „ avaritious; that he was aſhamed of a kinſman 
« with ſuch a diſpoſition ; but that he was no leſs 
„ obſtinate than covetous, and that without ten dol- 
ö “e lars paid in hand it would be impoſlible to pro- 
cure bearers,” I then gave him three guineas, | 
tines O AA 
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which he carried or pretended to carry to SA LIM, 
but returned without the change, alledging that 
he had no ſilver, and promiſing to give me on my 
return the few dollars that remained. In about an 
hour the ridiculous vehicle was brought by nine 
ſturdy. blacks, who could not ſpeak a word of 
Arabick ; ſo that I expected no information con- 
cerning che country through which I was to travel; 
but ALw1 aſſiſted me in a point of the utmoſt 
conſequence. * You cannot go, ſaid he, 
without an interpreter; for the King ſpeaks 
* only the language of this iſland; but I have a 
« ſervant whoſe name is TuMu'N1, a ſenſible and 
e worthy man, who underſtands Engliſh, and is 
6 much eſteemed by the King: he is known and 
« yalued all over Hinzu#n. This man ſhall attend 

you; and you will. ſoon be ſenfible of his 
. worth. Pa 

Tomy v defired to carry my baſket, and weſet 
out with a proſpect of fine. weather, but ſome 
hours later than I had intended. I walked by the 
gardens. of the two Princes to the ſkirts of the 
town, and came to a little village confiſting of ſe- 
veral very neat huts, made chiefly with the leaves of 
the cocoa-tree ; but the road a little farther was ſo 
ſtony, that I fat in the palanquin, and was borne 
with perfect ſafety, over. ſome rocks. I then deſired 
my guide to afſure the men, that I would pay 
them liberally. ; but the poor peaſants, who had 
been brought from their farms on the hills, were 
not perfectly acquainted, with, the uſe of money, 
and treated my promiſe with indifference. 

ABour five miles from Matſamids lies the town 
of Wan, where SHAIKH ABDULLAH, who has 
already been mentioned, uſually reſides. I ſaw it 
at a diſtance, and it ſeemed to be agreeably ſituated. 

When I had paſſed the rocky part of the road I 
came. to a ſtony hesch, where the ſea appeared to 


have 
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have loſt ſome ground, ſince there was a fine ſand 
to the left, and beyond it a beautiful bay, which 
reſembled that of Weymouth, and ſeemed equally 
convenient for bathing ; but it did not appear to 
me, that the ſtones over which I was carried had 
been recently covered with water. Here I ſaw the 
frigate, and taking leave of it for two days, turn- 
ed from the coaſt into a fine country very neatly 
cultivated, and confiſting partly of hillocks ex- 


quiſitely green, partly of plains which were then 


in a gaudy dreſs of rick yellow! bloſſoms: my 
guide informed me that they were plantations of 
a kind of vetch which was eaten by the natives. 
Cottages and farms were interſperſed all over this 
gay champaign, and the whole ſcene was delight- 
ful; but it was ſoon changed for beauties of a 
different ſort. We deſcended into a cool valley, 
through which ran a rivulet of perfectly clear 
water; and there finding my vehicle uneaſy, 
though from the laughter and merriment of my 
bearers I concluded them to be quite at their eaſe, 
1 bade them ſet me down, and walked before 


them all the reſt of the way. Mountains clothed 


with fine trees and flowering ſhrubs preſented 
themſelves on our aſcent from the vale, and we 


proceeded for half an hour through pleaſant wood- 


walks, where regretted the impoſſibility of loiter - 
ing a while to examine the variety of new bloſſoms, 
which ſucceeded one another at every ſtep, and the 
virtues as well as names of which ſeemed familiar 


to Tumu'Nt. At length we deſcended into a val - 


ley of greater extent than the former; a river or 


large _— torrent ran through it, and fell down 


a ſteep declivity at the end of it, where it ſeemed 
to be loſt among rocks. Cattle were grazing on 


the banks of the river, and the huts of the owners 
appeared on the hills: a more agreeable ſpot Ihad 


not before ſeen even in Siſſerland or Merioneæth- 
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ſhire ; but it was followed by an aſſemblage of 


natural beauties, which I hardly expected to find 
in a little iſland twelve degrees to the ſouth of the 
Line; I was not ſufficiently pleaſed with my ſoli- 
tary journey to diſcover charms: which had not ac- 


tual exiſtence; and the firſt effect of the contraſt 
between St. Jago and Hinzuan had ceaſed. But, 


without any diſpoſition to give the landſcape a 
high colouring; l;imay: truly ſay what I thought at 


the time, that the whole country which next pre- 
ſented itſelf as far ſurpaſſed Ermenonville or Blen- 
heim, or any other imitations of nature which L 


had ſeen in France or England, as the fineſt bay 


ſurpaſſes an artificial piece of water. 


- Two very high mountains covered to the ſum- 
mit with the richeſt verdure, were at ſome diſtance 


on my right hand, and ſeparated from me by mea- 
dows diverſified with cottages: and herds, or by 
vallies refounding with torrents and water-falls : 
on my left was the fea, to which there were beau- 


tiful openings from the hills and woods; and the 


road was a ſmooth path, naturally winding 
through a' foreſt of ſpicy ſhrubs, fruit- trees, and 


palms. Some high trees were ſpangled with white 


bloſſoms equal in fragrance to orange flowers: my 
guide called them Monongo's, but the day was de- 
elining ſo faſt that it was impoſſible to examine 


them. The variety of fruits, flowers, and birds, 
of which I had a tranſient view in this magnificent 


garden, would have ſupplied a naturaliſt with 
amuſement for a month; but 1 ſaw. no remarkable 
inſect, and no reptile of any kind. The woodland 
was diverſified by a few pleaſant glades, and new 
proſpects were continually opened; at length a 
noble view of the ſea burſt upon me unexpectedly, 


and having paſſed a hill or two we came to. the 
beach, beyond which were ſeveral hills and cot- 
tages. We turned from the ſhore, and on the 
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next eminence I ſaw the town of Domoni at a little 


diſtance below us: I was met by a number of na- 
tives, a few of whom ſpoke Arabick, and thinking 
it a convenient place for repoſe, I ſent my guide to 


apprize the King of my intended viſit. He re- 
turned in half an hour with a polite meſſage ; and 
I walked into the town, which ſeemed large and 


populous. A great crowd accompanied me, and [ 
was conducted to a houſe built on the ſame plan 


' ith the beſt houſes at Marfamido, In the middle 
of the court yard ſtood a large Monongo tree, 


which perfumed the air: the apartment on the left 
was empty; and in that on the right ſat the King 


on a ſofa or bench covered with an ordinary car- 


pet. He roſe when I entered, and, graſping my 
hands, placed me near him on the right ; but as 
he could ſpeak only the language of Hinzuan, I 


had recourſe to my friend Tuuu NI, than whom a 
readier or more accurate interpreter could not 


have been found. I preſented the King with a 


very handſome Indian dreſs of blue filk with gol- 


den flowers, which had been worn only at one 
maſquerade, and with a beautiful copy of the 
KoRAN, from which I read a few verſes to him: 


he took them with great complacency, and faid, 


* he wiſhed I had come by fea, that he might 
have loaded one of my boats with fruit and 
« ſome of his fineſt cattle. He had ſeen me,“ he 
ſaid, „on board the frigate, where he had been 


« according to his cuſtom in diſguiſe, and had 
% heard of me from his ſon SHAIK Hampui lan,” 


I gave him an account of my journey, and extolled 


the beauties of his country : he put many queſ- 


tions concerning mine, and profeſſed great regard 


for my nation. But | hear,” ſaid he, that 
„you are a magiſtrate, and conſequently profeſs 


„peace; why are you armed with a broad- 
« ſword?” I was a man,” I ſaid, ©* before | was a 
| „ magiſtrate; 
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&« magiſtrate; ; and if it ſhould ever happen that 
law could not protect me, I muſt protect my- 
0 ſelf.” zie ſeemed about ſixty years old, had a 
very cheerful countenance, and a great appearance 
of ate mixed with a certain dignity which 
diſtinguiſhed him from the crowd of miniſters and 
officers who attended him. Our converſation was 
interrupted by notice, that it was the time for 
evening prayer ; and when he aroſe he ſaid, 
This houſe is yours, and I will viſit you in it 
ec after you have taken ſome refreſhment.” Soon 
after his ſervants brought a roaſt fowl, a rice 
pudding, and ſome other diſhes, with papayas and 
very good pomegranates : my own baſket ſupplied 
the reſt of the ſupper. The room was hung with 
old red cloth, and decorated with pieces of porce- 
lain and feſtoons of Engliſh bottles; the lamps 
were placed on the ground in large ſea-ſhells ; and 
the bed-place, was a receſs, concealed by a chintz | 
hanging, oppoſite to the ſofa on which he had 
been fitting. Though it was not a place that in- 
vited repoſe, and the gnats -were inexpreſlibly 
troubleſome, yet the fatigues of the day procured 
me a comfortable ſlumber. I was waked by the 
return of the King and his train; ſome of whom 
were Arabs, for I heard one ſay, “ Huwa rakid,” 
or, © he is ſleeping: there was an immediate 
ſilence, and I paſſed the night with little diſtur- 
bance except from the unwelcome ſongs of the 
muſquitos. In the morning 1 was equally ſilent 
and ſolitary ; the houſe appeared to be delerted, 
and I began to wonder what was become of Tu- 
MU NI: he came at length, with a concern on his 
countenance, and told me, that the bearers had 
run away in the night; but that the King, who 
| Wiſhed to ſee me in another of his houſes, would 
ſupply me with bearers, if he could not preyail on 
me to ſtay till a boat could be ſent for. I went 
| imme- 
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immediately to the King, who I found fitting on a 
raiſed ſofa in a large room, the walls of which 
were adorned with ſentences from the Kor 'N in 
very legible characters: about fifty of his ſubjects 

* were ſeated on the ground in a ſemicircle before 
him, and my interpreter took his place in the 
midſt of them. The good old King laughed hear- 
tily when he heard the adventure of the night, 
and ſaid, You will now be my gueſt for a week, 
I hope; but ſeriouſly, if you mult return ſoon, 
I will ſend into the country for ſome peaſants to 
&* carry you.” He then apologiſed for the beha- 
viour of SHAIK SA'Lim, which he had heard from 
Tumvu nt, who told me afterwards he was much 
diſpleaſed with it, and would not fail to expreſs 
his diſpleaſure : he concluded with a long harangue 
on the advantages which the Engliſh might derive 
from ſending a ſhip every year from Bombay to 
trade with his ſubjects, and on the wonderful 
cheapneſs of their commodities, eſpecially of their 
cowries, Ridiculous as the idea may ſeem, it 
ſhowed an enlargement of the mind, a deſire to 
promote the intereſt of his people, and a Tenſe of 
the benefits ariſing from trade, which could 3 
have been expected from a petty African chief, 
and which if he had been ſovereign of Temen 
might have been expanded into rational projects, 
proportioned to the extent of his dominions. 1 
anſwered, that I was imperfectly acquainted with 
the commerce of India; but that I would report 
the ſubſtance of his converſation, and would ever 
bear teſtimony of his noble zeal for the good of 
his country, and to the mildneſs with which he 
governed it. As I had no inclination to paſs a 
1 ſecond night in the iſland, I requeſted leave to re- 
ö turn without waiting for bearers: he feemed very 
| | ſincere in preſſing me to lengthen my viſit, but had 
too much Arabian politeneſs to be ae ads" 
Ve 
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We therefore parted; and at the requeſt of 
Tumu' NI, who afured me that little time would 
be loft i in ſhewing attention to one of the worthieſt 
men in Hinzuan, I made a viſit to the Governor 
of the town, whoſe name was MUTCKXa : his- 
manners were very pleaſing, and he ſhewed me 
ſome letters from the officers of the Brilliant, 
which appeared to flow warm from the heart, and 
contained the ſtrongeſt eloge of his courtely and 
liberality, He inſiſted on filling my baſkets with 
ſome of the fineſt pomegranates I had ever ſeen; 
and I left the town impreſſed with a very favoura- 
ble opinion of the King and his Governor. When 
1reaſcended the hill attended by many of the na- 
tives, one of them told me in Arabick, that I was 
going to receive the higheſt mark of diſtinction 
that it was in the King power to ſhew me; and 
he had ſcarce ended, when I heard the report of 
a a ſingle gun: SHAIKH AHMED had faluted me 
with the whole of his ordnance, I waved my hat, 
and ſaid, Allah Achar:? The people ſhouted, 
and I continued my journey, not without fear of 
inconvenience from exceſſive heat and the fatigue 
of climbing the rocks. The walk, however, was 
not on the whole unpleaſant. 1 ſometimes reſted | 
in the valleys, and forded all the rivulets, which 
refreſhed me with their coolneſs, and ſupplied me 
with exquiſite water to mix with the juice of my 
pomegranates, and occaſionally with brandy. We 
were overtaken by ſome peaſants, who came from 
the hills by a nearer way, and brought the King's 
preſent of a cow with her calf, and a ſhe-goat with 
two kids: they had apparently been ſelected for 
their beauty, and were brought fafe to Bengal. 
The proſpects which had ſo greatly delighted me 
the preceding day had not yet loſt their charms, 
though they wanted the recommendation of no- 
velty; but 1 muſt contels, that the moſt W 
2 ul 
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ful object in that day's walk of near ten miles was 
the black frigate, which I diſcerned at ſun- ſet from 
a rock near the Prince's gardens. Clole to the 
town J was met by a native, who, perceiving me 


to be weary, opened a fine cocoa-nut, which af 


forded me a delicious draught : he informed me, 
that one of his countrymen had been puniſhed 
that afternoon for a theft on board the Crocodile; 
and added, that in his opinion the puniſhment was 
no leſs juſt. than the offence was diſgraceful to his 
country. The offender, as I afterwards learned, 
was a youth of a good family who had married a 
daughter of old ALw!; but being left alone for 
a moment in the cabin, and ſeeing a pair of blue 
morocco ſlippers, could not reſiſt the temptation, 
and concealed them ſo ill under his gown that he 
was detected with the mainer. This proves that 
no principle of honour is inſtilled by education 
into the gentry of this iſland: even Ai,wr, when 


he had obſeryed, that “ in the month of Ramadan 


it was not lawful to paint with Hinna or to tell 
& lies,” and when I aſked, whether both were 
lawful all the reſt of the year, anſwered, that 
lies were innocent, if no man was injured by 
* them.” Toumu'NiI took his leave, as well ſatis- 
fied as myſelf with our excurſion : I told him be- 
fore his maſter, that I transferred alſo to him the 
dollars which were due to me out of the three gui- 
neas; and that if ever they ſhould part, I ſhould 
be very glad to receive him into my ſervice in 
India. 

Ma. Roßekrs, the maſter of the ſhip, had 
paſſed the day with SavyYaD AHMED ; and had 
learned from him a few curious circumſtances 
concerning the government of Hinzuan, which 


Wy found to be a monarchy limited by an ariſto- 


cracy. The King, he was told, had no power of 
making war by his own authority ; but if the 


aſſembly 
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affembly of nobles, who were from time to time 
convened by him, reſolved on a war with any of 
the neighbouring iſlands, they defrayed the 
charges of it by voluntary contributions, in return 
for which they claimed as their own, all the 
booty and captives that might be taken. The 
hope of gain or the want of flaves 1s uſually the 
real motive for ſuch enterprizes, and oſtenſible 
pretexts are eaſily found: at that very time, he 
underſtood, they meditated a war, becauſe they 
wanted hands for the following hayveſt. Their 
fleet conſiſted of ſixteen or ſeventeen ſmall veſſels, 
which they manned with about two thouſand five 
hundred iſlanders, armed with muſkets and cut- 
laſſes, or with bows and arrows. Near two years 
before they had poſſeſſed themfelves of two towns | 
in Maydta, which they ſtill kept and garriſoned. 
The ordinary expences of the government were 
defrayed by a tax from two hundred villages; 
but the three principal towns were exempt 
from all taxes, except that they paid annually 
to the chief MurT1, a fortieth part of the value 
of all their moveable property, and from that 
payment neither the king nor the nobles claimed 
an exemption. The kingly authority, by the 
principles of their conſtitution, was conſidered 
as eleQtive, though the line of ſucceſſion had not 
in fa& been altered fince the firſt election of a 
SULTAN. He was informed, that a wandering 
Arab, who had ſettled in the iſland, had by his 
intrepidity in ſeveral wars, acquired the rank of a 
chieftain, and afterwards of a king, with limited 
powers; and that he was the grapd-father of 
 SHAIKH AHMED : I had been aſſured that queen 
HALIMAH was his grandmother ; and that he was 
the /axth king; but it muſt be remarked, that the 
words jedd and jeddah in Arabick are uſed for a 
male and female ancęſtor indefinitely ; and, with- 
out 
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out a correct pedigree of Armed's family, which 
I expected to procure but was diſappointed, it 
would ſcarce be poſlible to aſcertain the time when 
his fore-father obtained the higheſt rank in the 
government. In the year 1600, Captain John 
Davis, who wrote an account of his voyage, 
found Maydata governed by a king, and An/uame, 
or Hinzuan, by a queen, who ſhewed him great 
marks of friendſhip : he anchored before the town 
of Demos (does he mean Domini?) which was as 
large, he ſays, as Plymouth; and he concludes 
from the ruins around it, that it had once been a 
place of ſtrength and grandeur. I can only ſay, 
that I obſerved no ſuch ruins. Fifteen years after, 
Captain PzyToN and Sir THOMAS Rog touched at 
the Comara iſlands; and from their ſeveral ac- 
counts it appears, that an old Sultaneſs then re- 
ſided in Hinzuan, but had a dominion paramount 
over all the iſles, three of her ſons governin 
Mohila in her name. If this be true, Sor alli” 
and the ſucceſſors of HALI Man muſt have loſt 
their influence over the other iſlands ; and, by 
renewing their dormant claim as it ſuits their con- 
venience, they may always be furniſhed with a 
pretence for hoſtilities, Five generations of eldeſt 
ſons would account for an hundred and ſeventy of 
the years which have elapſed ſince Davis and 
PzyToN found Hinzuan ruled by a Sultaneſs ; and 
AHMED was of ſuch an age, that his reign may be 
reckoned equal to a generation: it is probable, 
on the whole, that HALI MAH was the widow of 
the firſt Arabian king, and that her moſque. has 
been continued in repair by his deſcendants ; ſo 
that we may reaſonably ſuppole two centuries to 
| have paſſed, ſince a ſingle Arab had the courage 
and addreſs to eſtabliſh in that beautiful iſland a 
form of government, which, though bad enough 
in 
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in itſelf, appears to have been adminiſtered with 
advantage to the original inhabitants. We have 
lately heard of civil commotions in Hinzudn, 


Which we may venture to pronounce, were not ex- 


cited by any cruelty or violence of AnuED, but 
were probably occaſioned by the inſolence of an 
oligarchy naturally hoſtile to king and people. 
That the mountains in the Comara iſlands con- 
tain diamonds, and the precious metals, which 
are ſtudiouſly concealed by the policy of the ſe- 
veral governments, may be true, though I have 
no reaſon to believe it, and have only heard it aſ- 
ſerted without evidence; but I hope that neither 
an expectation of ſuch treaſures, nor of any 
other advantage, will ever induce an European 
power to violate the firſt principles of juſtice, by 
aſſuming the ſovereignty of Hinzuan, which can- 
not anſwer a better purpoſe than that of ſup- 
plying our fleets with ſeaſonable refreſhment ; 
and although the natives have an intereſt in re- 
ceiving us with apparent cordiality, yet, if we 
wiſh their attachment to be unfeigned and their 
dealings juſt, we muſt ſet them an example of 
ſtrict honeſty in the performance of our engage- 
ments. In truth, our nation is'not cordially loved 
by the inhabitants of Hinzuan, who, as it 
commonly happens, form a general opinion from a 
few inſtances of violence or breach of faith. Not 
many years ago an European, who had been hoſpi- 
tably received and liberally ſupported at Matſa- 
| miido, behaved rudely to a young married woman, 
who, being of low degree, was walking veiled 
through a ſtreet in the evening : her huſband ran 
to protect her, and reſented the rudeneſs, probably 
with menaces, poſſibly with actual force; and the 
European is ſaid to have given him a mortal wound 
with a knife or bayonet, which he brought, after 

the ſcuffle, from his lodging. This foul murder, 
7 _ which 
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which the law of nature would have juſtified the 
magiſtrate in puniſhing with death, was re- 
ported to the king, who told the Governor 
{4 uſed the very words of ALw1') that © it 
„ would be wiſer to huſh it up.” ALwi men- 
tioned a civil caſe of his own, which ought not 
to be concealed. When he was on the coaſt of 
Africa in the dominions of a very ſavage prince, 
a ſmall European veſſel was wrecked; and the 
prince not only ſeized all that could be ſaved 
from the wreck, but claimed the Captain and 
the crew as his ſlaves, and treated them with 
ferocious inſolence. ALw'1 aſſured me, that 
when he heard of the accident, he haſtened to 
the prince, fell proſtrate before him, and by 
tears and 1mportunity prevailed on him to 
give the Europeans their liberty ; that he ſupported 
them at his own expence, enabled them to build 
another veſſel, in which they failed to Hinzuan, 
and departed thence for Europe or India: he 
ſnewed me the Captain's promiſſory notes for 
ſums which to an African trader muſt be a 
conſiderable object, but which were no price 
for liberty, ſafety, and perhaps life, which 
his good, though diſintereſted, offices had pro- 
cured. I lamented, that, in my ſituation, it 
was wholly out of my power to aſſiſt Auwi” in 
obtaining juſtice ; but he urged me to deliver an 
| Arabick letter from him, incloſing the notes, 
to the Governor-General, who, as he faid, 
knew him well; and 1 complied with his re- 
queſt. Since it is poſhble that a ſubſtantial de- 
fence may be made by the perſon thus accuſed 
of injuſtice, I will not name either him or the 
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veſſel which he had commanded ; but if he 
be living, and if this paper ſhould fall into his 
hands. 
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hands, he may be induced to reflect how 
highly it imports our national honour, that a 
people whom we call ſavage, but: who admi- 
niſter to our convenience, may have no juſt 
cauſe to reproach us with a violation of our 
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IME great antiquity of the Hindus is believ- 

ed {o firmly by themſelves, and has been 
the ſubject of ſo much converſation, among Euro- 
peans, that a ſhort view of their chronological 


ſyſtem, which has not yet been exhibited from 


certain authorities, may be acceptable to thoſe who 
ſeek truth without partiality to received opinions, 


and without regarding any conſequences that may 


reſult. from their inquiries : the conſequences, 
indeed, of truth cannot but be deſirable, and no 
«reaſonable. man will apprehend: any danger to 
ſociety, from a general diffuſion, of its light; but 
we mult. not ſuffer ourſelves to be dazzled by a 
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falſe glare, nor miſtake enigmas and allegories for 
hiſtorical verity. Attached to no ſyſtem, and as 
much diſpoſed to reject the Moſaick hiſtory, if it be 
proved erroneous, as to believe it if it be con- 
firmed by ſound reaſoning from indubitable evi- 
dence, I propoſe to lay before you a conciſe ac- 
count of Indian chronology, extracted from San- 
ferit books, or collected from converſations with 
Pandits, and to ſubjoin a few remarks on their 
ſyſtem, without attempting to decide a queſtion, 
which I ſhall venture to ſtart, * Whether it is not 
4 jn fact the ſame with our own, but embelliſhed 
_ ke and obicured by the fancy of their poets and the 
3 * riddles of their aſtronomers ?”? 
ONE of the moſt curious books in Sanſcrit, and 
one of the oldeſt after the V*da's, is a tract Oz 
Religious and Civil Duties, taken, as it is believed, 
from the oral inſtructions of MEN, ſon of 
BRAHNM A,, to the firſt inhabitants of the earth. 
* A well-collated copy of this intereſting law tract 
| is now before me; and I begin my diſſertation 
| | with a few couplets from the firſt chapter of it: 
Y The ſun cauſes the diviſion of day and night, 
e which are of two ſorts, thoſe of men and thoſe 
of the Gods; the day for the labour of all 
. „ creatures in their ſeveral employments ; the 
= night for their ſlumber. A month is a day and 
E | night of the Patriarchs, and it is divided into 
s two parts; the bright half is their day for labo- 
« rious exertions, the dark half their night for 
ec ſleep. A year is a day and a night of the 
«© Gods, and that is alſo divided into two halves; 
the day is when the ſun moves toward the 
north, the night when it moves toward the 
« ſouth, Learn now the duration of a night and 
day of BRanma, with that of the ages reſpec- 
„ tively and in order. Four thouſand years of 
* the Gods they call the Crita (or Satya) age; and 
e its 
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© jts limits at the beginning and at the end are, in 
„like manner, as many hundreds. In the three 
e ſucceſlive ages, forever with their limits at the 
« beginning and end of them, are thouſands and 
“hundreds diminiſhed by one. This aggregate of 
e four ages, amounting to twelve thouſand divine 
„years, is called an age of the Gods; and a 

< thouſand ſuch divine ages added together, mu 
be conſidered as a day of BRAHMA: his night 
< has alſo the ſame duration. The before-menti- 
ce oned age of the Gods, or twelve thouſand of 
their years multiplied by ſeventy-one, form what 
eis named here below a Manwantara. There 
care alternate creations and deſtructions of worlds 
through innumerable Manwantaras : the Being 
66 ſupremely deſirable performs all this ain and 
again.“ 
Syoex is the arrangement of infinite time, which 
the Hindus believe to have been revealed from 
Heaven, and which they underſtand in a literal | 
ſenſe: it ſeems to have intrinſick marks of being 
purely aſtronomical ; but I will not appropriate 
the obſervations of others, nor anticipate thoſe in 
particular which have been made by two or three 
of our Members, and which they will, I hope, 
communicate to the Society. A conjecture, 

however, of Mr. ParERSOx has ſo much inge 
nuity in it, that I cannot forbear mentioning it 
here, eſpecially as it ſeems.to be confirmed by 
one of the couplets juſt cited : he ſuppoſes, that 
as a month of mortals is a day and night of the 
Patriarchs from the analogy of its bright and dark 

halves, ſo, by the ſame analogy, a day and night 
of mortals might have been conſidered by the an- 
cient Hindus as a month of the lower world; and 
then a year of ſuch months vill conſiſt only of 
twelve days and nights, and thirty ſuch years will 
compoſe a lunar year of mortals; whence he ſur- 
miſes, that the your million three hundred and 
5 twenty 
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twenty thouſand years, of which the four Indian ages 
2 3 are ſuppoſed to conſiſt, mean only years of twelve 
'' days; and, in fact, that ſum divided by thirty, is 
3 reduced to an hundred and forty-four thouſand : 
now, a thouſand four hundred and forty years are 
one pada, a period in the Hindu aſtronomy ; and 
that ſum multiplied by eighteen, amounts preciſely 
to twenty-five thouſand nine hundred and twenty, the 
number of years in which the fixed ſtars appear to 
perform their long revolution eaſtward. The laſt- 
mentioned ſum is the product alſo of an hundred 
and forty-four, which, according to M. BaiLLy, 
was an old Indian cycle, into an hundred and 
eighty, or the Tartarian period, called Van, and of 
two thouſand eight hundred and eighty into nine, 
which is not only one of the lunar cycles, but 
conſidered by the Hindus as a myſterious number 
and an emblem of Divinity; becauſe, if it be 
multiplied by any other whole number, the ſum 
of the figures in the different products remains al- 
ways nine, as the Deity, who appears in many 
forms, continues one immutable eſſence. The 
important period of !wenty-fve thouſand nine hun- 
dred and twenty years is well known to ariſe from 
the multiplication of three hundred and ſixty into 
ſeventy-two, the number of years in which a fixed 
ſtar ſeems to move through a degree of a great 
circle; and although M. Le GenrTiL aſſures us, 
that the modern Hindus believe a complete revolu- 
"8 tion of rhe ſtars to be made in twenty-four thouſand 
= - years, or ffty-four ſeconds of a degree to be paſſed 
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| in one year, yet we may have reaſon to think, that . 

ö the old Indian aſtronomers had made a more accu- ; 

: 8 Tate calculation, but concealed their knowledge : 

i from the people under the veil of fourteen Man- ; 

1 WANT ARAS, ſeventy-one divine ages, compound 

| cycles, and years of different ſorts from thoſe of HI 
ERAHMA to thoſe of Pätäla, or the infernal regi- 0 
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ont. If we follow the analogy ſuggeſted by Menu, 

and ſuppoſe only a day and night to be called a 
year, we may divide the number of years in a di- 
vine age by three hundred and ſixty, and the 
quotient will be twelve thouſand, or th number of 
his divine years in one age: but, conjecture apart, 
we need only compare the two periods 4,320,000 
and 25,920, and we ſhall find that, among their 

common diviſors, are 6, 9, 12, &c. 18, 36, 72, 
144, &c. which numbers, with their ſeveral mul. 
tiples, eſpecially in a decuple progreſſion, conſti- 
tute ſome of the moſt celebrated periods of the 
Chaldeans, Greeks, Tartars, and even of the In- 
diang. We cannot fail to obſerve, that the num- 
ber 432, which appears to be the baſis of the In- 
dian ſyſtem, is a Goth part of 25,920, and, by 
continuing the compariſon, we might probably 
ſolve the whole enigma. In the preface to a V4- 
ranes almanack, I find the following wild ſtanza: 
A thouſand great ages are a day of BRAHMA; 
© a thouſand ſuch days are an Indian hour of 
© Visanv ; fx hundred thouſand ſuch hours make 
«2 period of Rupra; and a million of Rudra's 
(or two quadrillions froe hundred and ninety-two 
:66 thouſand trillons of lunar years) are but a ſecond 
to the Supreme Being.” The Hindu theologians 
deny the concluſion of the ſtanza to be orthodox: 

time, they ſay, exiſts not at all with Gop; and 
they adviſe the aſtronomers to mind their own bu- 
ſineſs without meddling with theology. The aſtro- 
nomical verſe, however, will anſwer our preſent 
purpoſe ; for it ſhews, in the firſt place, that cy- 
phers are added at pleaſure to {well the periods 
and if we take ten cyphers from a Rudra, or di- 
vide by ten thouſand millions, we ſhall have a 
period of 259,200,000 years; which, divided by 
60 (the uſual diviſor of time among the Hindus), 
will - give 4,320,000, or a great age, which we 
* RY find 


rr 
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find. fubdivided in the proportion of 4, 3, 2, 1, from 
the notion of virtue decreaſing arithmetically in 
the golden, luer, copper, and earthen ages. But 
| ſhould it be thought improbable that the Indian 
aſtronomers in. very early times had made more 
accurate obſervations than thoſe of Alexandria, 


Bagdad, or Maraghah, and ſtill more improbable 


that they ſhould. have relapſed without apparent 
cauſe into error, we may. ſuppoſe, that they 
formed their divine age by an arbitrary multipli- 


cation of 24,000 by 180, according to M. Le 


GzNTiL, or of 21,600 by 200, according to the 
comment on. the Sarya Siddhanta. Now, as it is 
hardly poſſible that ſuch coincidences ſhould. be 
accidental, we may hold it nearly demonſtrated, 
that the period of a divine age was at firſt merely 
aſtronomical, and may conſequently reje& it from 
+ our. preſent enquiry into the hiſtorical or civil 


chronology of India. Let us however proceed to 


the avowed opinions of the Hindus, and ſee, when 
we have aſcertained their ſyſtem, whether we can 


reconcile it to the courſe of nature and the common 
ſenſe of mankind. 

Tax aggregate of their four ages they call a di- 
vine age, and believe that in every thouſand ſuch 
ages, or in every day of BRAHMA“,  faurtcen 


Maus are ſucceſſively inveſted. by him with the 


ſovereignty of the earth: each MENU, they ſup- 


poſe, tranſmits his empire to his ſons and grand- 


ſons during a period of ſeventy-one divine ages; 
and ſuch a period they name Manwatara: but 
fince fourteen, multiplied by . /eventy-one are not 
quite a thouſand, we muſt conclude, that fix divine 
ages are allowed for intervals between Manwan- 


taras, or for the twilight of Branma''s day. 


Thirty ſuch days, or Calpas, conſtitute, in, their 
opinion, a. month of BRAHMA; twelve ſuch 
months one of his years; and an hundred ſuch 
Years his age 3 of which age they aſſert that fifty 


years 
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years have elapſed. We are now then, according 
to the Hindus: in the firſt day, or Calpa, of the 
firſt month of the fifty-firſt year 25 BRAHNMA“s age, 
and in the twenty eighth divine age of the ſeventh 
Mamnwaiitara ; of which divine age the three fir/t 
human ages have paſſed, and four thouſand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight of the fourth. 

In the preſent day of Branma” the firſt Menu 


was ſurnamed Sw a YAMBHUVA, or Son of the 
Self-exiſtent ; and it is He by whom the In/titutes of 


Religious and Civil Duties are ſuppoſed to have been 
delivered: in his time the Deity deſcended at a 
Sacrifice, and by his wife SATARU PA he had two 
diſtinguiſhed ſons and three daughters. This pair 
was created for the multiplication of the human 
ſpecies, after that new creation of the world which 


the Brahmans call Pa DMACALPI'YA, or the Lotos 


creation. 

Ir it were worth while to calculate ths age of 
Menv's Inſtitutes according to the Brahmans, we 
mult multiply four million three hundred and 


twenty thouſand by fix times ſeventy-one, and add 


to the product the number of years already paſt in 
the ſeventh Manwantara. Of the five MENu's 
who ſucceeded him, I have ſeen little more than 
the names; but the Hindu writings are ver 

diffuſe on the life and poſterity of the ſeventh 
Mznvu, ſurnamed VaivaswarTta, or Child of the 
Sun. He is ſuppoſed to have had ten ſons, of 
whom the eldeſt was IcsHwa' cu, and to have 
been accompanied by ſeven Riſh?s, or holy per- 
ſons, whoſe names were, CasvaPa, ATR1, 


VasI8HTHA, Viswa MITRA, Gavrama, Jama- 


DAGNI, and BHARADWA JA; an account which 


explains the opening of the fourth chapter of the 
Cid: This immutable ſyſtem of devotion,” 


fays CRIsHNA, I revealed to VIvaswar, or the 
Sun; VivasWAT declared it to his Son MENU; 


0 Menu 
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* MENU explained it to Icsawa'cv : thus the 
Chief Riſbis know this ſublime doctrine delivered 
< from one to another.” 

In the reign of this Sun-born Monarch, the 


Hindus believe the whole earth to have been 
drowned, and the whole human race deſtroyed by 


a flood, except the pious Prince himſelf, the ſeven 


Riſhi*s, and their ſeyeral wives; for they ſuppoſe 


his children to have been born after the Deluge. 


This general ralaya, or deſtruction, is the ſubject 


of the firſt Purana, or Sacred Poem, which con- 
fiſts of fourteen thouſand ſtanzas; and the ſtory 


is conciſely, but clearly and elegantly told 1n the 
eighth book of the Bhdgawata, from which I have 


extracted the whole, and tranſlated it with great 


care, but will only preſent you here with an 
_ abridgment of it. The demon Hayacrrva 


<« having purloined the Vidas from the cuſtody of 
% BRAHMIA“, while he was repoſing at the cloſe of 


s the ſixth 1 the whole race of men 
* became corrupt, except the ſeven Riſh”s, and 
«© SATYAVR ara, who then reigned in Dravira, a 
cc maritime region to the ſouth of Carndta : this 
Prince was performing his ablutions in the river 

& Critimdle, when VISHNU appeared to him in the 
_ © ſhape of a ſmall fiſh, and, after ſeveral augmen- 
c tations of bulk in different waters, was placed 


* by SATYAVRATA in the ocean, where he thus 


«© addreſſed his amazed votary : © In /even days 
& all creatures who have offended me ſhall be de- 
6 ſtroyed by a deluge ; but thou ſhalt be ſecured 


« in a capacious veſſel, miraculouſly formed; 


e take therefore all kinds of medicinal herbs and 
* eſculent grain for food, and, together with the 
„ ſeyen holy men, your reſpective wives, and 
pairs of all animals, enter the ark without fear; 
& then ſhalt thou know God face to face, and all 
kt thy Wee ſhall be anſwered,” Saying this, 
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« he diſappeared ; and after ſeven days the ocean 
« began to bow the coaſts, and the earth to 
be flooded by conſtant ſhowers, when SArvAv- 
* RATA, meditating on the Deity, ſaw a large 
<< veſlel moving on the waters: he entered it, hav- 


ing in all reſpects conformed to the inſtructions 
© of Vis uu, who, in the form of a vaſt fiſh, 


e ſuffered the veſſel to be tied with a great ſea ſer- 
„ pent, as with a cable, to his meaſureleſs horn. 
* When the deluge had ceaſed, Visznu flew the 


* demon and recovered the Veda's inſtructed Sa- 
„ TYAVRATA in divine knowledge, and appointed 
him the ſeventh Menu by the name of Valvas- 


C WATA.. 
Lr us compare the two Indian accounts of the 


Creation and the Deluge with thoſe delivered by 


Moss. It is not made a queſtion in this tract, 
Whether the firſt chapters of Genęſis are to be un- 
derſtood in a literal, or merely in an allegorical 
ſenſe? The only points before us are, Whether 


the creation deſcribed by the jfr/# ME v, which 


the Brahmans call that of the Lotos, be not the 
ſame with that recorded in our Scripture; and 
whether the ſtory of the ſeventh Menu be not 
one and the ſame with that of Noan ? I propole 
the queſtions, but affirm nothing; leaving others to 
ſettle their opinions, whether Apam be derived 


from 4dim, which in Sanſtrit means the frft, or 
Mk Nu from Nun, the true name of the Patriarch; 
Whether the Sacrifice at which Gob is believed to 
have deſcended, allude to the offering of ABEL; 
and, on the whole, whether the two Menvu's can 


mean any other perſons than the great Progenitor, 


and the Reſtorer of our ſpecies. 


Ox a ſuppoſition that VaivaswaTa, or Sun- 


_ born, was the Noa of Scripture, let us proceed 
to the Indian account of his poſterity, which 
J extract from The Purdnart paprecaſa, or The 


Purana's 
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Purdna's Explained, a work lately compoſed in 
Sanſcrit by RA'DHA'CANTAa SARMAN, a Pandit 
of extenſive learning and great fame among the 
Hindus of this province. Before we examine 
the genealogies of kings which he has collected 
from the Puräna's, it will be neceſſary to give a 
aeral idea of the Avatara's, or Deſtents, of the 
Deity : the Hindus believe innumerable ſuch de- 
ſcents or ſpecial interpoſitions of Providence in 
the affairs of mankind, but they reckon ten princi- 
pal Avatdra's in the current period of four ages; 
and all of them are deſcribed, in order as they are 
fuppoled to occur, in the following Ode of IAvA- 
DE Yo. the great Lyrick Poet of India. 
Thou recovereſt the Veda in the water of 
« the Ocean of Deſtruction, placing it joyfully in 
te the boſom of an ark fabricated by thee, O CR 
„ gava, aſſuming the body of a fh: Be victori- 
ous, O Hei, Lord of 24 Univerſe ! 
2. TE earth ſtands firm on thy immenſely 
broad back, which grows larger from the callus 
„ occaſioned by bearing that vaſt burthen, O Cx. 
« ava, aſſuming the body of a fortoiſe: Be victo- 
* rious, O Ha Rl, Lord of the Univerſe ! 
THE earth, placed on the point of thy tuſk, 
« remains fixed like the figure of a black antelope 
* on the moon, OCx'sava, afſuming the form of 
*« a boar : Be victorious, O HERI, Lord of the 
“ Univerſe : EL 5 
4. Tax claw with a ſtupendous point, on the 
c exquiſite lotos of thy lion's paw, is the black bee 
„e that ſtung the body of the embowelled Hiza- 
* NyYAcasIPU, O Cu'sava, aſſuming the form of 
da man-lion : Be victorious, O HeRr, Lord of 
the Univerſe! < 
5. By thy power thou beguileſt Bari, O 
te thou miraculous dwarf, thou urifier of men 
* Fi the water (of Ganga) ſpringing a5 
cet 
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6 « feet, O C#av a, aſſuming the form of a dwarf: 
4 Be victorious, O HEer1, Lord of the Uni- 
6 yerſe! 

6. Tuo batheſt in pure water, conſiſting of 
& the blood of C/hatriya's, the world, whoſe of- 

. & fences are removed, and who are relieved from 
0 ce the pain of other births, O Cx'sava, aſſuming 
; & the form of PARAs U- KAMA: Be victorious, O 
* Hex1, Lord of the Univerſe! 

7. „ WITH eaſe to thyſelf, with delight to the 
4 Genii of the eight regions, thou ſcattereſt on 
© all ſides in the plain of combat the demon with 
* ten heads, O Cr'sava, aſſuming the form of 
« Ra'ya CHAN DRA: Be victorious, O Herr, 
„Lord of the Univerſe! 

8. © Tuo weareſt on thy bright body a man- 
ce tle ſhining like a blue cloud, or like the water 
„of Tumund tripping towards thee through tear of 
* thy furrowing plough-ſhare, O Ci 'sava, afſſum-_ 

ing the form of PaLa-Ra'ma : Be victorious, 
% O Hekr, Lord of the Univerſe! 
Thou blameſt oh wonderful!) the whole 
" Veda, when thou ſeeſt, O kind-hearted, the 
wy laughter of cattle preſcribed for ſacrifice, 0 
„Cy sAvaà, aſſuming the body of BupDHa : Be 
& victorious, O Hir1, Lord of the Univerſe ! 

10. For the deſtruction of all the impure, 
* thou drawelt thy cimeter like a blazing comet 
© (how tremendous !) O C-'sava, aſſuming the 
& body of CA: Be victorious, O HRI, Lord 
« of the Univerſe ! | 

Tusk ten Avatdra's are by ſome arranged ac- 
cording to the thouſands of divine years in each 
of the four ages, or in an arithmetical proportion 
from four to one, and if ſuch an arrangement were 

- univerſally received, we ſhould be able to aſcer- 
tain a very material point in the HIN DV chrono- 
1087 . L mean the birth of BuppHa, concerning 

which 
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which the different Pandits whom I have conſulted, 
and the ſame Pandits at different times, have ex- 
preſſed a ſtrange diverfity of opinion. They all 
agree that CALCI is yet to come, and that Buppya 


was the laſt conſiderable incarnation of the Deity 3 * 


but the Aſtronomers at Vargnes place him in the 
third age, and Ra DA NT inſiſts, that he ap- 
peared after the 7hou/andth year of the fourth ; the 
learned and accurate author of the Dabiſtän, 
whoſe information concerning the Hindus is won- 
derfully correct, mentions an opinion of the Pan- 
dits with whom he had converſed, that BuppHA 
began his career ten years before the cloſe of the 


third age: and G6verdhana of Caſhmir, who had 


once informed me, that CRISsHNA deſcended 7 
centuries before BuDDHa, aſſured me lately, that 
the Caſbmirians admitted an interval of twenty-four 
years (others allow only 7we/ve) between thoſe 
two divine perſons. The beſt authority, after all, 
is the Bhagawat itfelf, in the firſt chapter of 
which it is expreſsly declared, that BuppH A, 
„the ſon of Jina, would appear at Cicata, for 
the purpoſe of confounding the demons, ju/# at 
be beginning of the Caliyug.” | have long been 
convinced, that, on theſe ſubjects, we can only 
reaſon ſatisfactorily from written evidence, and 
that our forenſick rule muſt be invariably applied, 


10 take the declarations of the BRA HñMu ANS moſt 


 ftrongly againſt themſelves, that is, againſt their 
pretenſions to antiquity; fo that on the whole we 
may ſafely place BupDHA ju/? at the beginning of 
the preſent age : but what is the beginning of it? 
When this queſtion was propoſed to RA DHA“ 
CANT, he anſwered : © Of a period compriſing 
* more than four hundred thouſand years, the 
* firſt two or three thouſand may reaſonably be 


< called the 2 2 On my demanding writ- 


e produced a book of ſome autho- 


ten evidence, 
| rity, 
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| rity, compoſed by a learned Goſwami, and entitled 


Bhdgawatdmrita, or, The Nectar of the Bhagavat, 
on which it is a metrical comment; and the cou- 
plet which he read from it deſerves to be cited : 


after the juſt- mentioned account of Buppha in 


the text, the commentator lays, 


* Aſau vyactah calerabdaſahafradwitaye gate, 
„ Murtih patilayerni'ſya dwibhuja chicursjjhita, 


Hg became viſible, the-thouſand-and-ſecond- 
5 year-of- the-Cali-age being paſt ; his body of-a- 
% colour-between-white-and- ruddy,with-two- arms, 


5 without-hair on His head.” 


Cicata, named in the text as the birth place of 


Bopp a, the Goſwami ſuppoſes to have been 


Dbermäranya, a wood near Gaya, where a coloflal 


image of that ancient Deity ſtill remains: it 


ſeemed to me of black ſtone ; but, as I ſaw it by 
torch-light, 1 cannot be poſitive as to its colour, 


which may, indeed, have been changed by time. 
ITE Brahmans univerſally ſpeak of the Bauddhas 


with all the malignity of an intolerant ſpirit ; yet 
the moſt orthodox among them conſider Buppha 


himſelf as an incarnation of VIisHN U: this is a 
contradiction hard to be reconciled, unleſs we cut 


the knot inſtead of untying it, by ſuppoſing with 
G1oRGi, that there were two Bo DDhas, the 
younger of whom eſtabliſhed the new religion, 
which gave ſo great offence in India, and was 
introduced into China in the firſt century of our 


era. Ihe Caſhmirian, before mentioned, aſſerted 


this fact, without being led to it by any queſtion 


that implied it ; and we may have reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that Buddha is in truth only a general 


word for a Philoſopher. The author of a cele- 
brated Sanſcrit Dictionary, entitled from his name 


© Anaraciſh who was himſelf a Bauddha, and 
flouriſhed 


22D o THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE HiN pos. 
flouriſhed in the firſt century before CHRIST, be- 


gins his vocabulary with nine words that ſignify 


Heaven, and proceeds to thoſe which mean a 
Deity in general; after which come different claſſes 
of Gods, Demi-gods, and Demons, all by generick 
names, and they are followed by two very remark- 
able heads: firſt, (not the general names of Bupp- 
Ha, but) the names of a Buddha-in-general, of 
which he gives us eighteen, ſuch as Muni, S$4/tri, 
Munindra, Vindyaca, Samantabhadra, Dhermarija, 


Sugata, and the like, moſt of them fignificative of 


ne wi/dom, virtue, and ſanctity; ſecondly, 
the names of a particular Buddha-Muni-who- 
deſcended-in-the-family-of-Sa'cya (thoſe are the 
very words of the original), and his titles are, 


Sacyamuni, Sdcyaſinha, Servert'bahddha, Saud. 


Hödani, Gautama, Arcabandhu, or Kinſman of the 
Sun, and Mayadeviſuta, or Child of May : tnence 
the author paſſes to the different epithets of parti- 
cular Hindu Deities. When | pointed out this cu- 
rious paſſage to Ra DHA CA Nr, he contended, 
that the firſt eighteen names were general epithets, 
and the following ſeven, ' proper names, or patrony- 
micks of one and the ſame perſon ; but Ra'ma- 
Lo CHAN, my own teacher, who, though not a 
Brahman, is an excellent ſcholar and a very ſen- 
ſible unprejudiced man, aſſured me, that Buddha 
was a generick word, like Deva, and that the 


learned author, having exhibited the names of a 


Devata in general, proceeded to thoſe of a Buddha 
in general, before he came to particulars : he 
added, that Buddba might mean a Sage or a Phi- 


loſopher, though Buddha was the word commonly 


uſed for a mere wiſe man without ſupernatural 
powers. 


IT ſeems highly probable, on the whole, that 


the Buodua, whom Javape'va celebrates in his 


Hymn, Was the Sdcyaſinha, or Lion of DA'CYA, 
| who, 


ARSE. 
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who, though he forbad the ſacrifices of cattle, 
which 1 wg Veda's enjoin, was believed to be 
Visunu. himſelf in a human form, and that ano. 


ther Buddha, one perhaps of his followers in a 


later age, aſſuming his name and character, at- 


- tempted to overſet the whole ſyſtem of the Brab- 


mans, and was the cauſe of that perſecution, from 
which the Baudabas are known to have fled into 
very diſtant regions. May we not reconcile the 
ſingular difference of opinion among the Hindus as 


do the time of Buppha's appearance, by ſuppoſing 
that they have confounded the Two Buddha's, the 


firit of bn was born a few years before the cloſe 


of. the laſt age, and the ſecond, when above a 
thouſand years of the preſent, age had elapſed? 
We know, from better authorities, and with as 
much certainty, as can juſtly be expected on fo 


doubtful a ſubje&, the real time, compared with 


our own era, when the ancient BUDDHA began to 


_ diſtinguiſh, himſelf; and it is for this reaſon 
principally, that 1. have dwelled with minute 


anxiety. on the ſubject of the laſt Avatar. _ 
THE Brabmans, who aſſiſted ABv*LFaZL in his 


| curious but ſuperficial account of his maſter” s em- 


pire, informed him, if the figures in the Ayini 
Acbart be correctly written, that a period of 296 
years had elapſed from the birth of BuppD HA to the 


40th year of AcBaR's reign, which computation 


wil — his birth in the 1 366th year before that 
of Our Saviour; but when the Chineſe govern- 
ment admitted a new religion from India in the firſt 
century of our era, they made particular inquiries 


concerning the age of the old Indian Buppia, 


whole birth, according to CourLEx, they place 


in the 41ſt year of their 28th cycle, or 1036 years 
before CHRIST, and they call him, ſays he, Fas 
the ſon of Movk or Ma va; but M. Ds Gyzg- 

NES, on the authority of four Chingſe Hiſtorians, 


alerts, 
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aſſerts, that Fo was born about the year before 
CHRIST 1027, in the kingdom of Caſhmir : 
Grore1, or rather Cass1ano, from whoſe papers 
his work was compiled, affures us, that, by the 
calculation of the Tibetians, he appeared only 959 
years before the Chri/tian epoch ; and M. BaiLLy, 


with ſome heſitation, places him 1041 years be- 


fore it, but inclines to think him far more ancient, 
confounding him, as I have done in a former 
tract, with the fr Bupna, or Mercury, whom 


the Goths called WopEN, and of whom I ſhall pre- 


ſently take particular notice. Now, whether we 
aſſume the medium of the four laſt mentioned 
dates, or implicitly rely on the authorities quoted 
by DE Gu1cNnes, we may conclude, that Budpaa 
was firſt diſtinguiſhed'in this country about a thou- 
ſand years before the beginning of our era; and 
whoever, in fo early an age, expects a certain 


epoch unqualified with about or oy will be 


greatly diſappointed. Hence it is clear, that, 
whether the fourth age of the Hindus began about 
one thouſand years before CHRIS, according to 
GovkRDHAN's account of BuDpHa's birth, or 
two thouſand according to that of RA DHACOHA Nr, 
the common opinion, that 4888 years of it are 
now elapſed, is erroneous. And here, for the 
preſent, we leave Bu DDHA, with an intention of 
returning to him in due time; © obſerving only, 
that if the learned Indians differ ſo widely in their 
accounts of the age when their. ninth Avatar ap- 
peared in their country, we may be aſſured, that 
they have no certain chronology before him, and 
may ſuſpect the certainty of all the relations con- 
cerning even his appearance. 1 
THE received Chronology of the Hindus begins 
with an abſurdity ſo monſtrous, as to overthrow 
the whole ſyſtem; for, having eſtabliſhed their 
period of ſeventy-one divine ages as the reign - 
eac 


RN 
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each Menu, yet thinking it incongruous to place a 
holy perſonage in times of impurity, they inſiſt, 


that the Menu reigns only in every go/den age, aud 


diſappears in the three human ages chat follow it, 
continuing to dive and emerge like a water. foul, 

till the cloſe of his Mantantara. The learned 
author of the Puräͤnart' hapracäſa, which I will 


now follow ſtep by ſtep, mentioned this ridiculous 
opinion with a ſerious face; but as he has not in- 


ſerted it in his work, we may take his account of 
the ſeventh Menu according to its obvious and ra- 
tional meaning, and ſuppoſe, that VAIVASW ATA, 
the ſon of SU RVYA, the ſon of CasvA PA, or 
Uranus the ſon of Magi CHI, or Light, the fon of 
BRAHMA, which is clearly an allegorical pedigree, 
reigned in the laſt golden age, or, according 
to the Hindus, three million eight hundred 
and ninety-two thouſand eight hundred and 
eighty-eight years ago. But they. contend, that 
he actually reigned on earth one million ſeven hun- 
dred and twenty-eight thouſand years of mortals, or 
four thouſand eight hundred years of the Gods 
and this opinion 1s another monſter ſo repugnant 


to the courſe of nature and to human reaſon, that 
it muſt be rejected as wholly fabulous, and taken 


as a proof, that the Indians know nothing of their 
Sunborn Menu, but his name and the principal 
event of his life; I mean the univerſal deluge, of 
which the three firſt Avatars are merely allegorical 


repreſentations, with a mixture, eſpecially in the 
ſecond, of aſtronomical mythology. 


From this Mi Nu the whole race of men is be- 
| lieved to have deſcended; for the feven RIiſhi's, 
who were preſerved with him in the ark, are not 
mentioned as fathers of human families; but ſince 
his daughter ILa' was married, as the Indians tell 
us, to the firſt Bupma, or Mercury, the ſon of 
CHAN DRA, or the Moon, a male Deity, whole fa- 
ther was ArRI, fon of BRAHMA (where again we 


meet 
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meet with an allegory purely aſtronomical or poeti- 


cal), his poſterity are divided into two great 
branches, Called the Children 2 the Sun from his 
h 


own ſuppoſed father, and the Children of the Moon 
from the parent of his daughter” $ huſband : the 
lineal male deſcendants in both theſe families are 


ſuppoſed to have reigned in the cities of Aydbya, 
or Audh, and Pratiſht hana, or Vitora, reſpeQively, 
till the thouſandth year of the preſent age; and the 


names of all the princes in both lines having been 


_ diligently collected by Ra DHA OHANT from ſeveral 


' Purang's, I exhibit them in two columns e 
by myſelf with great attention. 


8 E COND 8 E. 
CHILDREN 9 THE 


8 U N. MOON. 
. Iesywa'eu, BuDHa, 
Vicucſhi, Pururavas, 
Cucutſt'ha, Ayuſh, 
Anénas, Nahuſha, 8 
5. Prit hu, Yayati, . 
Viſmagandki, | Puru, | 
Chandra, Janaméjaya, 
Vuvanäſwa, Prachinwat, 
_ Srava, Pravira, 


10. Vrihadaſwa, Menaſyu, 10. 


Dhundhumära, Charupada, 
Drid'haſwa, Sudyu, 
Heryaſwa, | Bahugava, 
Nicumbha, Sanyatl, 

15. Criſaſwa, Ahanyäti, n 
Senajit, Raudraſwa, T7 
Yuvanaſwa, Ritéyuſh, 

Mandhatri, Rantinava, 
Purucutſa, Sumati, 
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„ 1.8 
20 Traſadas yu. 
Anaranya, 
Heryaſwa, 
Praruna, 
Trivindhana, 
25. Satyavrata, 
Triſancu, 
Hariſchandra, 
Röhita, 
HFarita, 
30. Champa, 
Sudeva, 
Vijaya, 
Bharuca, 
Vrica, 
35. Bahuca, 
 Sagara, 
Aſamanjas, 
Anſumat, 
Bhagirat ha, 
40. Sruta, 
Nabha, 
Sindhudwipa, 
Ayutayuſh, 
Ritaperna, 
45. Saudaſa, 
Aſmaca, - 
Mulaca, 
Daſarat'ha, 
Aidabidi, 
50. Viſwaſaha, 
C*hatw'anga, 


_Dirghabahu, 


| Raghu, 
Aja, 


" 55. Daſarat'ha, 


Ra'Ma. 


MO O N. 
Aiti. 


Duſbimanta. 


Bharata, “ 
(Vitat'ha, 
Manyu, 
Vrihatcſhetra, 
Haſtin, 
Ajamid'ha, 
Ricſha, 
Samwarana, 
Cusn u, 

Fahnu, 
Surat'ha, 
Vidürat'ha, 
Sarvabhauma, 
Jayatſena, 
Radhica, 
Ayutayuſh, 


Acrodhana, 


Devätit'hi, 

Ricſha, 

Dilipa, 

Pratipa, 

Säntanu, 

Vichitravirya, 

Pändu, 
Tudhiſbt' hir), 
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25. 


30 


40. 


45. 
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Ir is agreed among all the Panditi that Rama, 
_ their /eventh incarnate divinity, appeared as king 
of Aysdbya in the interval between the ber and 
the brazen ages; and, if we ſuppoſe him to have 


begun his reign at the very beginning of that in- 
terval, ſtill zhree thouſand three Hundred years of 


the Gods, or a million one hundred and tighiy-eight 
thouſand lunar years of mortals will remam ih the 
filver age, during which the #fzy-#vue princes be- 
tween VaivasWATA and Ra'Ma mult have go- 

verned the world; but, reckoning 7hirty years for 
a generation, which is rather too much for a long 
ſucceſſion of elde/# fons, as they are faid to have 
been, we cannot, by the courſe of nature; extend 
the /econd age of the Hindus beyond ixtetii hundred 
and fifty folar years: if we ſuppoſe them not to 
have been eldeft fons, and even to have lived lon- 


ger than modertt prices in a diſſolute age, we 


ſhall find only a period of two thouſarid years; and 
if we remove the difficulty by admitting ttiifdcles, 


we mult ceaſe to reafon; and may as well believe at 


once whatever the Br4hmans chuſe to tell us. 

In the Lunar pedigtee we meet with another 
abſurdity equally fatal to the credit of the Hindu 
ſyſtem : as far as the twenty-ſecond degree of de- 
ſcent from VarvaswaTa, the ſynchfenffm of the 
two families appears tokerably regular, except that 
the children of the Moon were not all eldeſt fons ; 

for king Yaya'T1 appointed the youngeſt of his 
five ſons to ſucceed him in India, and allotted infe- 
rior kingdoms to the other four, who had offended 
him; part of the Dacſbin or the South; to Yapwv ; 
the anceſtor of CRIsHNA; the North, to Adu; 
the Faſt, to Drvnya; and the Weſt; to Tu- 


vasu, from whom the Pandits believe, or pretend 


to believe, in compliment to our nation, that we 
are deſcended. But of the ſubſequent degrees in 


the lunar line they know ſo little, that; unable to 
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fupply a conſiderable interval between By arar 
and ViraT*Ha, whom'they'call his ſon and ſucceſ- 
for, they are under a neceflity of afſerting, that 
the great anceſtor of VVpHIs nr HIR, actually 
reigned ſeven and twenty thouſand years; a fable of 
the ſame claſs with that of his wonderful birth, 
which is the ſubje@ of a beautiful Indian drama: 
now, if we ſuppoſe his life to have laſted no lon- 
ger than that of other mortals, and admit VI A- 
T'HA and the reſt to have been his regular ſucceſ: 
ſors, we ſhall fall into another abſurdity; for then, 
if the generations in both lines were nearly equal, 
as they would naturally have been, we ſhall find 
YupnrsT” HR, who reigned conteſſedly at the 
cloſe of the brazen age, nine generations older 
than RA Ma, before whoſe birth the /i ver age is 
allowed to have ended. After the name of 
Bu AR AT, therefore, I have ſet an aſteriſk to de- 
note a conſiderable chaſm in the Indian Hiſtory, 
and have inferted between brackets, as out of 
their places, his 7wenty-four fucceſors, who reign- 
ed, if at all, in the following age immediately be- 
fore the war of the Mahdbhdratr. The fourth 
Avatar, which is placed in the interval between 
the it and ſecond ages, and the fifth, which ſoon 
followed it, appear to be moral fables grounded 
on hiſtorical facts: the fourth was the puniſhment 
of an impious monarch by the Deity himſelf 
burſting from a marble column in the ſhape of a 
lion; and the fifth was the humiliation of an arro- 
gant Prince, by ſo contemptible an agent as 
mendicant dwarf. After thefe, and e 
before BUDDHA, come three great warriors all 
named Rama ; but it may juſtly be made a quel- 
tion, whether they are not three repreſentations of 
one perſon, or three different ways of relating the 
fame hiſtory : the firſt and ſecond RAM AS are 
laid to have been contemporary; but whether all 
Q 2 or 
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or any of them mean Rama the ſon of Cu'sn, 1 
leave others to determine. The mother of the 
fecond Rama was named CausHAL VA, which is 
a derivative of Cs HALA, and though his father be 
diſtinguiſhed by the title or epithet of DASARA- 
'A, ſignifying, that his war-chariot bore him ta 
all quarters of the world, yet the name of Cusn, 
as the C4/hmirians pronounce it, is preſerved entire 
in that of his ſon and ſucceſſor, and ſhadowed in 
that of his anceſtor Vicucsm1 ; nor can a juſt ob- 
jection be made to this opinion from the naſal. 
Arabian vowel in the word RAmah mentioned by 
Moss, fince the very word Arab begins with the 
fame letter which the Greeks and Indians could not 
pronounce, and they were obliged, therefore, to 
exprels it by the vowel which moſt reſembled it. 
On this queſtion, however, I aſſert nothing; nor 
on another, which might be propoſed : *© Whe- 
ether the fourth and fifth Avatars be not allegori- 
& cal ſtories of the two preſumptuous monarchs, 
&« NiMRoD and BeLvus?” The hypotheſis, that 
government was firſt eſtabliſhed, ls enacted, and 
agriculture encouraged in India by Rama, about 
three thouſand eight hundred years ago, agrees with 
the received account of Noan's death, and the 
previous ſettlement of his immediate deſcen- 
dants. . 1555 


1 D 


CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN „N. 
Cuſba, 1 
Atit'hi, ; 
Niſbadha, 
Nabhas, 


bn. 
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4 5. Pum dat arica, 
 Clhemadhanwas, Vitat'ha, 


Devanica, 


Ahin agu, 


Paripatra, 


Manyu, 


Vrihatcſnétra, 


Haſtin, 


10. Ranach' hal,  Ajamid'ha, - 5• 

Vajranäbha, Ricſha, 
Arca, n Samwarana, 
Sugana, ö Curu, 

Vidhrit•ii Jahn, 

15. Hiranyanabha, - -  Surat'ha, 10. 
Puſhya. Vuidürat'ha, 
Dhruvaſandhi, Sarvabhauma, 
Suderſana, Jayatſena, 

Agttverna, ©1159. 7 Radhica,- 
20. Sighra, Ayutiyuſh, 15. 


Maru, ſupf bpefed, to 
be ſtill ave, i 45 Acr6dhana, 


 Prafuſruta, 
Sandhi, 


Amerſana, 


Devatithi, 


2? ©": Rieſhaj ' 
Delipa, 


Pratipa, 


20. 


25. Mahaſwat, 5 

_ + Vatwabahy,"- Sintseu, 
Praſenajit, 5 Vichitraviiya, 
man 

” Vrihadbala, Nuabiſbt'hira, 

1 30. Ge 1 & Paricſhit | 245. 


4 HERE we have only nine-and-twenty Princes of 
1 the Solar line between R Ma and V. IHADRA A 
: excluſively; and their reigns, during the whole 
1 brazen age, are ſuppoſed to have laſted near 
= eight hundred and fixty-four thouſand years, a ſup- 
poſition evidently againſt nature ; the uniform 
courſe of which allows only a period of eight Bun- 
4 red and ſeventy, or at the very utmoſt, of a P 


* HF 
* F 
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ſand years for fenty-nine generations. Parr'c- 
SHIT, the great nephew and ſucceſſor of Yuy- 
HISHT HIR, who had recovered the throne from 
Duryo' DHAN, is allowed without controverſy to 
have reigged in the interval between the brazen 
and earthen ages, and to have died at the ſetting- 
in of the Callyug; ſo that if the Pandits of Caſb- 
mir and Varanes have made a right calculation of 
Buppha's appearance, the preſent, or fourth, 
age muſt have begun about a thouſand years before 
the birth of Cys, and conſequently the reign of 
Ics:wa'cu could not have been earlier than four 
thouſand years before that great epoch ; and even 
that date will perhaps appear, when it ſhall be 
ſtrictly examined, to be near two thouſand years 
carlier than the truth. (1 cannot leave the third 
Indian age, in which the virtues and vices of 
mankind are ſaid to have been equal, without ob- 
ſerving, that even the claſe of it is manifeſtly fa- 
bulous and poetical, with hardly more appearance 
of hiſtorical truth than the tale of Troy, or of the 
Argonauts; for YUDBISHT'HIR, it ſeems, was the 
ſon of DRERMA, the Genius of Fuftice ; BI 
of Pavan, or, the Gd of Wind; ARrJuN of 
INDRA, or the Firmament. ns ob and SaHA- 
DE va, of the two Quma'rs, the CasTor and 
PoLLUX of 4 and BHISsHMA, their reputed 
great uncle, was. the child of Ganga”, or the 
GANGES, by SA'NTANU, whoſe brother DE va'ri 
is ſuppoſed to be ſtill alive in the city of Calapa; 
all which fictions: may be charming embelliſhments 
of an heroick pom, but are juſt as abſurd in civil 
hiſtory, as the deſcent of two royal Fannie kran f 
tbe Sun and the Moon: 


FOURTH 


ox cr ππτ,ονƷe- v QF THE HINDU, 


FOURTH AE. 


1 4 
1 


* 2 
Urucrya, 
V atſauriddha, 


Vrihadaſwa, 
Bhänumat, 
o. Praticãs wa, 
Supratica, 
Marudeva, 
Sunacſhatra, 
Puſhcara, 
15. Antaricſha, 
 \Sutapas, 
Amitrajit, 
Vrihadraja, 
Barhi, 
20. Critanjaya, 
Rananjaya, 
Sanjaya, 
Slocya, 
Suddhoda, 
2 5. Längalada, 
Praſenajit, 
Cſhudraca, 


"CHILDREN OF THE 


N O O . 


Fanamtjaya 
Satanica, ; 


Sahaſränica, 
Aswamedhaja, 
Asimacriſhna, 
Nemichacra, 


 Upta, 
Chitrarat'ha, 


Suchirat'ha, 
Dhritimat, 


Suſhéna, 


Sunit'ha, 
Nrichacſhuh, 


Suc'hinala, 


Pariplava, 
Sunaya, 


Medhavan, 


Nripanjaya, 


Derva, 


Timi, 


Vrihadrat'ha, 


Sudaſa, 
Satinica, 


Durmadana, 


Rahinara, 
Dandapäni, 
Nimi, 


Sumitra, L. B. C. 2 100. Cſnẽmaca. 
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10. 


15. 


20. 


25. 


Ix both families, we ſee thirty generations are 
reckoned from VU DHISsHT'HIR, and from VR1- 
HAbDBALA his contemporary (who was killed, in 
the war of Bharat, by ABHIMANYU, ſon of 


ARJUN, 
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ARJUN, and father of Par1'csniT), to the time 
when the Solar and Lunar dynaſties are believed 
to have become extinct in the preſent divine age; 
and for theſe generations the Hindus allot a period 


of one thouſand years only, or a hundred years for 


three generations; which calculation, though pro- 


. bably too large, is yet moderate enough, com- 


pared with their abſurd accounts of the preceding 
ages: but they reckon exactly the ſame number 
of years for twenty generations only in the family 
of Jak A SANDHA, Whoſe ſon was contemporary 


with YupnisHT air, and founded a new dynaſty 


of Princes in Magadha, or Bahar; and this exact 


coincidence of the time, in which the three races 


are ſuppoſed to have been extinct, has the appear- 
ance of an artificial chronology, formed rather 
from imagination than from hiſtorical evidence; 


eſpecially as twenty kings, in an age comparatively 


modern, could not have reigned. iS: thouſand 
years. 

I, NEVER THELESS, exhibit the liſt of thin” as 
a curioſity ; ; but am far from being convinced, 
that all of them ever exiſted : that, if they did 
exiſt, they could not have reigned more than 
ſeven hundred years, I am fully perſuaded by the 


courſe of nature and the concurrent opinion of 


mankind. 


KINGS « or MAADHA. 1 


Sahadéva, „ Suchi, 
Märjäri, x 1:4: Clhema, 
Srutaſravas, - Suvrata, 
Ayutzyuſh, Dhermaſütra, 


5. Niramitra, Srama, | 16. 


Sunacſhatra, Drid' haſena, 
Vrihetſena, Sumati, 


Carmajit, 
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KINGS os MAGADHA. 


Carmajit, Subala, 
Srutanjaya, Sunita, 
10. Vipra, Satyajit, 20. 


PURANJAYA, ſon of the twentieth king, was 
put to death by his miniſter Sunaca, who 
placed his own ſon Prapyo'TA on the throne of 


his maſter; and this revolution conſtitutes an 


epoch of the higheſt importance in our preſent 
inquiry; firſt, becauſe it happened according to 
the Bbdgawatimrita, two years exactly before 
BupDHa s appearance in the fame kingdom; 


next, becauſe it is believed by the Hindus to have 


taken place three thouſand eight hundred and eighty- 


eight years ago, or two thouſand one hundred years 
before CHRIST ; and laſtly, becauſe a regular 


chronology, according to the number of years in 
each dynaity, has been eſtabliſhed from the acceſ- 
ſion of PRADVO TA to the ſubverſion of the genu- 
ine Hindu government; and that chronology I 

will now lay before you, after obſerving only, 
that RA DHA CAN T himſelf ſays nothing of Bup- 
D#A in this part of his work, though he particu- 


larly mentions the two preceding Avatrara' s In 
their proper places, 


KINGS or MAGADHA, 

| T. 8.4, 

Pradyöta, 2100 
Palaca, 
Viſac'hayüpa, 

Räjaca, . 

Nandiverdhana, 5 reigns =1 38 years, 
Sifuniga, 1962 
Cacaverna;' | 
Clnemadherman, 


— ” 


Cſhetrajnya, 
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made in the Sanſcrit books, is ſaid to have been 


family of PRAD YO TA became extinct. 
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KINGS or MAGADHA. 


Cſhètrajnya, 
Vidhiſara, 5. 
Ajataſatru, 
Darbhaca, 
, 
Nandiverdhana, 
Mahinandi, 107 =360y. 


Tuis prince, of whom frequent mention is 


Fa 


murdered, after a reign of a hundred years, by a 
very learned and ingemious, but paſſionate and 
vindictive, Brahman, whoſe name was Cna'- 


Ac, and who raiſed to the throne a man of 


the Maurya race, named CHannRAcuPTa: b) 
the death of Naxpa, and his ſons, the Qbatriys | 


MAURYA KINGS. 
„ | T. B. C. 

Chandragupta, 150 

Variſara, * | | 

Aſocaverdhana, 

Suyaſas, 

Deſarat'ha, 5. 

Sangata, 

Säliſüca, 

 Somaſarman, 

Satadhanwas, 7 685 

Vrihadrat'ha, 101 — 137). 


On the death of the tenth Maurya king, his 3 
place was aſſumed by his Commander in Chief, 4 
USHPAMITR a, of the Sunga nation or family. —_ 


SUNGA 
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SUNGA KINGS. 


Puſhpamitra, — 1365 


Agnimitra, 


Sujyéſht'ha, 
Vaſumitra, 
Abhadraca, 5. 


Pulinda, 


Ghoſha, 
Vajramitra, 
Bhägavata, 
Devabhuti, 107 —112 y. 


Tus laſt prince was killed by his miniſter 


VasUDE vA, of the Canna race, who uſurped the 
throne of Magadha. 


' CANNA KINGS. 


Vaſudeva, 
Bhumitra, 
Narayana, _ 


_ Suſarman, 471 E345). 


A Sdra, of the Andbra family, having mur- 
dered his maſter SUsARMAN, and ſeized the go- 


vernment, founded a new dynaſty of 


ANDHRA KINGS, 


Balin, e 1 908 
Crithna, 


Srilintacarna, 


Paurnamäſa, 


 Lambodara, 5. 


Vivilaca, 
Meghaſwata, 
Vatamäna, 


Talaca, 
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ANDHRA KINGS. 

Talaca, 
Sivaſwati, 10. 
Puriſhabhéru, 

Sunandana, 

Chacoraca, 

Bäãtaca, 

Gomatin, 15. 
Purimat, 

Médaſiras, 

Siraſcand' ha, 

Vajnyaſri, 2 

Vijaya, hs * 
Chandrabija, 21 r=456 y. 


* 


AFTER the death of Caanbaan Ja, ad 


happened, according to the Hindus, 396 years 


before VicrRama DITYA, or 45 B. C. we hear 
no more of Magadba as an independent kingdom; 
but RA DHA CA Nr has exhibited the names of 
ſeven dynaſties, in which /eventy-/ix princes are 


faid to have reigned one thouſand three hundred 


and ninety-nine years in Avabhriti, a town of the 
Dacſbin, or South, which we commonly call De- 
can : the names of the ſeven dynaſties, or of the 


families who eſtabliſhed them, are, Abhira, Gar- 


dabhin, Canca, Tavana, T uruſhcara, Bhurunda, 
Maula; of which the Tavana's are by ſome, not 


generally, ſuppoſed to have been lonians, or Greeks, 


but the Turiſbcara's and Maula's are univerſally 
believed to have been Turcs and Moguls ; yet 
RA DHA“ CA NT adds; © when the Maula race 


« was extinct, five princes, named Bhunanda, 


* Bangira, Siſunandi, Tasonandi, and Praviraca, 
* reigned an hundred and fix years (or till the year 
© 1053) in the city of Cilacild, which, he tells 


| me, he underſtands to be in the country of the 
AM — 8, 
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Mahirdſhtra's, or Mahrata's : and here ends his 
Indian Chronology ; for © after PR AVI RACA, 
ſays he, © this Empire was divided among 
Mech has, or Infidels.” 

Tris account of the ſeven modern dynaſties ap- 
pears very doubtful in itſelf, and has no relation 
to our preſent enquiry ; for their dominion ſeems 
confined to the Decan, without extending to 

Magadba; nor have we any reaſon to believe, that 
a race of Grecian Princes ever eſtabliſhed a king- 
dom in either of thoſe countries: as to the Mo- 
guls, their dynaſties till ſubſiſts, at leaſt nominal- 
ly ; unleſs that of Chengiz be meant, and his ſuc- 
ceſſors could not have reigned in any part of India 
for the period of three hundred years, which is aſ- 
ſigned to the Maula's ; nor is it probable, that 
the word Turc, which an Indian could have eaſil 
Prongunger and clearly expreſſed in the 5 „ al 
etters, ſhould have been corrupted into Tura 
cara. On the whole, we may ſafely cloſe he. 
moſt authentick ſyſtem of Hindu Chronology, 
that I have yet been able to procure, with the 
death of CHanDRaBtja. Should any farther in- 
formation be attainable, we ſhall, perhaps, in due 
time attain it, either from books or inſcriptions in 
the Sanſcrit language; but from the materials 
with which we are at preſent ſupplied, we may 
eſtabliſh as indubitable the two following propoſi- 
tions; that the zhree firſt ages of the Hindus are 
chiefly mythological, whether their mythology was 
founded on the dark enigmas of their aſtronomers 
or on the heroick fictions of their poets; and, 
that the fourth, or hiſtorical, age cannot be carried 
farther back than about two thouſand years before 
CHRIST. Even in the hiſtory of the preſent age, 

the generations of men and the reigns of kings 
are extended beyond the courle of nature, and 
beyond the average reſulting from the accounts of 
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the Bräbmans themſelves; for they we to an 
hundred and forty-two modern ee 2 period of 
three thouſand one hundred and ffty-three years, or 
about twenty-two years to a reign, one with ano- 
ther; yet they reprefent only fout' Canna Princes 
on the throne of Magadba for a period of ihres 
hundred and forty-five years; now it is even mote 
improbable, that four ſucceſſive kings ſhould have 
reigned eighty-/ix years and three months each, 


than that NaN DA ſhould have been king an Hun- 


dred years, and murdered at laſt. Neither ac- 
count can be credited; but, that we may allow 


the higheſt probable antiquity to the Hindu go- 


vernment, let us grant, that bree generations of 
men were equal on an average to an hundred 
years, and that Indian Princes have reigned, one 
with another, 7wo and ſꝛbeniy; then reckoning 


thirty generations from AzJui, the brother of 
YupnisHTHIRA, to the extinction of his race, 
and taking the Chineſe account of Bup DfHa's birth 


from M. Dr: Gviewes, as the moſt authentic 
medium between ABU'LTAZU and the Trbetians, 
we may arratige the corrected Hindu Chronology, 
according to the following table, ſupplying the 
word about or nearly (fince perfect accuracy can- 
not be attamed and ought not to be required), 
before every date. 


Dc B. C. 
Abhmanyu, fon of SAW: 2029 


Pradyôta, — 1029 


Bopp, — 1 
NaN DA, — — 699 


Balin, — — 149 


VICRAMA DIT YA — 56 
De'vapA LA, king of Gaur, 775 3 


Ir we take the date of BUDDHA“s appearance 


froin Abu LFAZL, we muſt place ABHIMANYU 
2368 
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2368 years before CyrIsT, unleſs we calculate 

from the twenty kings of Magadha, and allow 

ſeven hundred years, inſtead of @ thouſand, be- 

tween ArJuN and PRAD YO TA, which will bring 

us again very nearly to the date exhibited in the 

table; and, perhaps, we can hardly approach 

nearer to the truth. As to R4j2 Naxpa, if ke 

really ſat on the throne a whole century, we muſt 

bring down the Andhra dynaſty to the age of 
VIERAMA'DITYA, Who with his feudatories had 

3 obtained ſo much power during the 
freign of thoſe princes, that they had little more 

than a nominal ſovereignty, which ended with 
CHanDRABT'JA, in the third or fourth century of 
3 the Chri/tian era; having, no doubt, been long 
T3 reduced to infignificance by the Kings of Gaur, 

1 defcended from GO PLA. But, if the author of 
1 the Dabi/tan be warranted in fixing the birth of 
j Bopp ten years before the Caliyug, we muſt 

thus correct the Chronological Table: 


4 BUDDHA, — 1027 

= Paricſhit, — ich 

= Pradyota, (reckoning 20 or 30? = 
3 generations, Z 3 : 7 ay 7 


DN + | 1 
1 Nanda, wo — 13 or 313 


Tris correction would oblige us to place Vi- 
CRAMA'DITYA before NAN DA, to whom, as all 
"0 the Pandits agree, he was long poſterior; and, 
oY if this be an hiſtorical fact, it ſeems to confirm 
1 the Bhagawatdmrita, which fixes the beginning of 
the Caliyug about a thouſand years before Bup— 
DHA: beſides that, BALIN would then be brought 
down at leaſt to the ſixth and CHANDRABI'JA to 
the tenth century after CHRIS r, without leaving 
room 
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room for the ſubſequent dynaſties, if they reigned 
ſucceſſively. BET 
Ius have we given a ſketch of Indian Hiſtory 
through the longeſt period fairly aſſignable to it, 
and have traced the foundation of the Indian 
empire above three thouſand eighth undred. years 
from the preſent time; but, on a ſubject in itſelf 
fo obſcure, and ſo much clouded by the fictions of 
the Brahmans, who, to aggrandize themſelves, have 
deſignedly raiſed their antiquity beyond the truth, 
we muſt be ſatisfied with probable conjeQture and 
juſt reaſoning from the beſt attainable data: nor 
can we hope for a ſyſtem of Indian Chronology to 
which no objection can be made, unleſs the aſtro- 
nomical books in Sanſcrit ſhall clearly aſcertain 
the places of- the colures in ſome preciſe years of 
the hiſtorical age; not by loſe traditions, like 
that of a coarſe obſervation by CHIRoN, who poſ- 
ſibly never exiſted, for he lived, ſays NRW ToN, 
in the golden age,” which muſt long have pre- 
ceded the Argonautick expedition) but by ſuch evi- 
dence as our own aſtronomers and ſcholars ſhall 
allow to be unexceptionable 
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the preceding Trae. 


HinDu 


Menul. Agel. 


Menu II. 


Hiranyacaſibu. Age II. 


Bali, 


Rama. Age III. 


 Pradyota,. 
BoppHA. Age IV. 


Nanda, 
Balin, 
Vacramdditya, 
Devapila, 


Narkyanpala, 
Sacd, 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 


according to one of the HyeoTHi Es intimated in 


Years from 1988 


of our era. 


$794 


4737 


4138 


4006 


3892 
3817 


3787 


2817 


2815 
2487 
1937 
1844 
1811 


1797 
1721 


1709 


1080 


786 
548 
391 
276 
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ESSAY ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


AUR ingenious aſſociate Mr. SAMUEL Da- 


BaiLLy, that it is very poſſible for an European to 
tranſlate and explain the S ⁴erya Siddhanta, favoured 
me lately with a copy, taken by his Pandit, of 


the original paſſage mentioned in his paper on the 


Aſtronomical Computations of the Hindus, con- 
cerning the places of the colures in the time of 
VARA HA, compared with their poſition in the 


age of a certain Muni, or ancient Indian philoſo- 


pher ; and the paſſage appears to afford evidence 
of two actual obſervations, which will aſcertain 
N IR 


vis, whom I name with reſpect and ap- 
plauſe, and who will ſoon, I truſt, convince M. 
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the chronology of the Hindus, if not by rigorous 

demonſtration, at leaſt by a near approach to it. 
Tu copy of the Vardhi/anhita, from which the 

three pages, received by me, had been tran- 


ſcribed, is unhappily ſo incorre& (if the tran- 


ſcript itſelf was not haſtily made) that every line 
of it muſt be disfigured by ſome groſs error; and 
my Pandit, who examined the paſſage carefully at 


his own houſe, gave it up as inexplicable ; ſo that 


if Ihadnot ſtudied the ſyſtem of Sanſcrit proſody, 
I ſhould have laid it aſide in deſpair : but though 


it was written as proſe, without any ſort of diſtino 


tion or punctuation, yet, when I read it aloud, my 
ear caught in ſome ſentences the cadence of 


verſe, and of a particular metre, called A Tya, 


which is regulated (not by the number of ſylla- 
bles, like other Indian meaſures, but) by the pro- 
portion of times, or ſyllabick moments, in the four 
diviſions, of which every ſtanza conſiſts. By 
numbering thoſe moments and fixing their pro- 
portion, I was enabled to reſtore the text of 


VaRA'HA, with the perfect aſſent of the learned 


Brahmen who attends me; and, with his aſſiſt- 


ance, I alſo corrected the comment written by 


BrHaTTO'TPALA, who, it ſeems, was a ſon of the 


author, together with three curious paſſages 
which are cited in it. Another Pandit afterwards 
brought me a copy of the whole original work, 


which confirmed my conjectural emendations, 
except in two immaterial ſyllables, and except, 
that the firſt of the ſix couplets in the text is 
quoted in the commentary from a different work 
entitled Panchaſiddbanticdè: five of them were 


compoſed by VARA HA himſelf, and the third 


chapter of his treatiſe begins with them. 

-- Bexrore I produce the original verſes, it may 
be uſeful to give you an idea of the Arya mea- 
2 e | ſure, 
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ſure, which will appear more dür ge in Latin 
than 1 in any modern language of; Europe. 


Tigridas, apros, thoas, tyrannos, peſſima monſtra, venemur: 
Die hinnulus, dic lepus male quid egerint graminivori. 


Th couplet might be ſo arranged, as to begin 
and end with the cadence of an hexameter and 
pentameter, ſix ' moments being interpoſed in the 
middle of the Pp, and ſeven in that of the 


ſhort hemiſtich : 


\7 7 very H$3a* 


Thoas, apros, tigridas nos venemur, pejoreſque tyrannos: 
| Dic tibi cerya, lepus Hbi dic male quid egerit herbivorus. 


Since the Arrya. meſure. howeyer, may be almoſt 
infinitely, varied, the couplet would have a form 
completely Roman, if the PrAporpon of ſyllabick 
inſtants, in the long and ſhort verſes, were  tawenty- 
Jour to rwenty, inſtead of thirty to twenty ſeven: 


Venor apros tigridaſque, et, peſſima monſtra, tyrannos : 
Cerva mali quid agunt herbivoruſque lepus ? 


I now exhibit the five ſtanzas of VaRa' HA in 
E uropean charaQers. 


Aſleſhirdhiddacſhinamuttaramayanan rayerdhaniſhrhidyan_ | T 
Nunan cadichidisidyenottan pür va ſaſtreſhu, - 
Sam pratamayanan ſavituh carcitacadyan mrigiditaſchanyat: 


Udctabhave vicritih pratyacſhapericſhanair vyactih. 

| Diraſt'hachihnavedyadudaye” amaye'piva ſahaſränſöh, 
Chibiy#pravefanirgamachihnairva mandalè mabati. 
Apripya macaramarcò vinivrittd hanti ſäparän yamyan, 
Carcatacamaſanpriptd vinivrittaſchsttarin ſaindrin; 
Uttaramayanamatitya vyävrittah cſhemaſaſya vriddhicarah, 
Pracritiſhaſchipyevan vicritigatiy end. 


Or the five couplets thus exhibited, the follow- 
ing tranſlation is molt ſcrupulouſly literal: 

% CERTAINLY the ſouthern ſolſtice Was once in 
on the middle of Aſleſbd, the northern i in the firſt 
degree of Dhaniſht'ha, by what 7s recorded in 
former S4/tras. At preſent one ſolſtice is in the 
< firſt degree of Carcata, and the other in the firſt 
* of Macara: that which js recorded not appear- 

ee ing, 
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< ing, a change mu? have happened; and the 

proof ariſes from ocular demonſtrations ;. that 
r DE: obſerving the remote object and its 
e marks at the riſing or ſetting of we ſun, or by 
© the marks, in a large graduated circle, of the 
„ thadow's ingreſs and egreſs. The ſun, by turn- 
ing back without having reached Macara, de- 
« ſtroys the ſouth and the weſt; by turning back 
10 bus having reached Carcate, the north and 
* eaſt. By returning, when he has juſt paſſed the 


„winter ſoliſtital point, he makes wealth ſecure 


* and grain abundant, ſince he moves thus ac- 
„ cording to nature; but the ſun, by moving un- 
66 naturally, excites terrour.” 

Now the Hindu Aſtronomers agree, that the 
1ſt January 1790 was in the year 4891 of the 
Caliyuga, or their fourth period, at the beginning 


of which, they ſay, the equinoctial points were in 
the firſt degrees of Miba and Tuld; but they are 


alſo of opinion, that the vernal equinox oſcillates 


from the third of Mina to the twenty-ſeventh of 
Meſba and back again in 7200 years, which they 
divide into four pidas, and conſequently that it 


moves, in the two intermediate Padas, from the 
firſt to the twenty-ſeventh of M and back 


again in 3600 years; the colure cutting their 
ecliptick in the firſt of Miſba, which coincides 


with the firſt of Afein?, at the beginning of 
every ſuch oſcillatory period. Vara Ha, ſur- 


named Minira, or the Sun, from his knowledge 


of aſtronomy, and uſually diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of Acharia, or teacher of the Veda, lived 


confeſſedly when the Caliyuga was far advanced; 


and, fince by actual obſervation he found the fol. 


ſtitial points in the firſt degrees of Carcata and 


Macara, the equinoctial points were at the ſame 
time in the firſt of Me/ha and Tuid : he lived, there- 


fore, 
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fore, in the year 3900 of the fourth Indian period, 

or 1291 years before 1ſt January 1790, that is, 
about the year 499 of our era. This date correſ- 
ponds with the ayanin/a, or preceſſion, calculated 
by the rule of the Syrya/eddbinta; for 19% 21 54” 

would be the bee e of the equinox in 1290 
years, according to the Hindu computation of 54 
annually, which gives us the origin of the Indian 


Zodiack nearly; but, by NEwTrox's demonſtrati- 


ons, which agree as well with the phenomena, as 
the varying denſity of our earth will admit, the 
equinox recedes about 50 every year, and has 


receded 17 55 50” fince the time of VA RA “Ha, 


which gives us more nearly in our own ſphere the 
firſt degree of M#ſha in that of the Hindus. By 


the obſervation recorded in older S4a/tras, the 
equinox had gone back 23 207, or about 1680 
years had intervened, between the age of the 
Muni and that of the modern aſtronomer: the 
former obſervation, therefore, muſt have been 


made about 2971 years before 1ſt January 9 
that is 1181 before CHRIST. 

Wx come now to the commentary, which con- 
tains information of the greateſt importance. By 
former 84/tras are meant, ſays BAT TOPTAIL. A, 


the books of Para'sara and of other Munis; 


and he then cites from the Pariſara Sanhita the 
following paſſage, which is in modulated proſe, 
and in a ſtyle much reſembling that of the Vedas. 

 SRAVISHTA'DYA'T pauſhn'ardhantan charah 
ſisirò; vaſantah pauſhnardhat r6hinyantan ; fau- 
myadydiſleſhirdhintan griſhmah; prävridaſtehard- 
hat haſtäntan; chitrady t jyeſh't'hard hintan sarat; 
hẽmantò jveſh” thirdhat vaiſhn'avantan, 

© Taz ſeaſon of Sifra is from the firſt of 


ce Dhaniſhth4 to the middle of R&vart; that of 


„ Vaſanta from the middle of R#wvati to the end 
of that of Grifoma from the beginning 
| 6: of 


JS - 
__ 
WIS, © > 
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& of. Mrigraſiras to the middle of Aſliſbd; that 
& of Verſhd from the middle of Aleſba to the end 
&« of Haſta; that of Sarad from the firſt of Chitra 
& to the middle of 7 ht hd; that of Hemanta irom. 


e the middle of 7y er ba to the end of Sravana.” 
Tais account of the ſix Indian ſeaſons, each of 


which is co-extenſive with two. ſigns, or four 
lunar ſtations and a half, places the ſolſtitial 
points, as VaiaHa has aſſerted, in the firſt de- 
gree of Dhaniſbt' hd, and the middle, or 6 40 3 


of Aleſha, while the equinoctial points were in 


the tenth degree of Bharan and 3” 20 of Visac- 


ha; but, in the time of VARA Ha, the ſolſtitial 


colure paſſed through the 10th degree of Punar- 


vaſu and 3 20 of Uttardſhiara, while the equi- 
noctial colure cut the Hindu ecliptick in the firſt 


of Afwin: and G' 40 of Chitra, or the Tiga and 
only ſtar of that manſion, which, by the way, is 
indubitably the Spike of the Virgin, from the 


known longitude of which all other points in the 
Indian Zodiack may be computed. It cannot 


eſcape notice, that P RASARA does not uſe in 


this paſſage the phraſe at preſent, which occurs in 


the text of VARAHA; ſo that the places of the 
colures might have been aſcertained before his 


time, and a conſiderable change might have hap- 


pened in their true poſition without any change in 
the phraſes by which the ſeaſons were diſtin- 
guiſhed; as our popular language in aſtronomy 
remains unaltered, though the Zodiacal aſteriſms 
are now. removed. a whole ſign from the places 


where they have left their names: it is manifeſt, 
nevertheleſs, that Pa RA SARA muſt have written 
within twelve egnturies before the beginning of our 
era, and that ſingle fact, as we hall preſently 


ſhow, leads to very momentous conſequences in 


regard to the yen of Indian hiſtor 'y ang litera- 
ture, 
On 
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"On the .compariſon, which might eaſily be 
made, between the colures of PARASAR and 
thoſe aſcribed by Eup xus to Coin ox, the ſup- 


poſed aſſiſtant anil inſtructor of the Argonavts, 1 


ſhall ſay very little; becauſe: the whole Argenau- 
tick ſtory (which neither was, according to HE RO- 
257 nor, indeed, could have been, originally 

recian) appears. eden when ſtripped of its poe- 
tical and fabulous ornaments, extremely diſputa- 
ble; and, whether it was founded on a teas ue of 
the Helladian princes and ſtates for the parpcl⸗ of 


checking, on a favourable opportunity, the over- 


grown power of Fey t, or With a view to ſecure 
the commerce of the Eurine and appropriate the 


wealth of Colcbis, or, as 1 am diſpoſed 0 believe 


on an emigration from Africa ani Afia of that ad- 
venturous race who had firſt been eſtabliſhed in 
Cha dea; whatever, in ſhort, gave riſe to the 
fable, which the old poets have lo richly embel- 


liſhed, and the old hiſtorians have ſo inconſider- 
ately adopted, it feems to me very elear, even on 


the principles of Nxwron, and on the fame au- 


thorities to which he refers, that the voyage of ; 


the Argonauts muſt have preceded the your in 
which his calculations led him to place it. BaT- 
TVs built yrene, fays our great philoſopher, on 
the ſite of Trafa, the city of AN rs, in the 
year 633 before CHRIS ; yet he ſoon after calls 
EURIPYLUS, with whom the Argonauts had a con- 
ference, king of Cyrene, and in both paſſages he 
_ cites PinDar, whom I acknowledge to have been 
the moſt learned, as well as the ſublimeſt, of 
oets. Now, if J underſtand PIN DAR (which I 
will not aſſert, and I neither poſſeſs nor remember 
at preſent the Scholir, which 1 formerly peruſed) 
the fourth Pythian Ode begins with a ſhort pane- 

rick on Arces1L.as of Cyrene : © where, ſays 
6 * the bard, the prieſteſs, who lat near the golden 


eagles 


. 


an 
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© eagles of Jovx, propheſied of old, when AporL- 
£1, Was not abſent from his manor. that BaT- 
„ ys, the colonizer of fruitful Lybia, having 


« juſt left the ſacred iſle Thera), ſhould build a 


«city excelling in cars, on the iplendid breaſt of 


* earth, and, with the ſeventcenth generation, 
« ſhould refer to himſelf the Therean prediction 
565 Mabga, which that princeſs of the Colchians, 
* that impetuous daughter of JE: Es, breathed 
from her immortal mouth, and thus delivered to 
te the half- divine mariners of the warriour Jas N.“ 

From this introduction to the nobleſt and moſt 
animated of the Argonautick poems, it appears, 
that #fteen complete generations had intervened be- 
tween the voyage of Jason and the emigration of 


Barros; fo that conſidering hre generations as 


equal to an hundred or an hundred and twenty 
years, which NzwTow admits to be the Grecian 
mode of computing them, we mult place that 
voyage at leaft foe or fix hundred years before 
the time fixed by NewToN himſelf, according to 


his own computation, for the building of Cyrene ; | 


that is, c/ceven or twelve hundred and thirty three 
years before CHRIST; an age very near on a me- 


dium to that of PARa“s AR A. If the poet means 


afterwards to ſay, as 1 underſtand him, that A- 
CES LAS, his contemporary, was the eight in de- 
ſcent from BaTTus, we {hall draw nearly the ſame 
concluſion, without having recourſe to the unna- 
tural reckoning of zhirty-three or forty years to a 
generation; for PIV DR was forty years old, 
when the Perſrans, having croſſed the Helleſpont, 


were nobly reſiſted at Therm:py/e, and gloriouſiy 


defeated ar Salamis: he was born, theretore, about 
the ſixty-fifth O/ympiad, or five hundred and twen- 


ty years before our era; ſo that, by allowing more 


naturally fax or ſeven hundred years to twenty-three 
generations, We may at a medium place the voy- 
age 
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age of Jason about one thouſand one hundred 
and ſeventy years before Our Saviour, or about 
forty-five years betore the beginning of the Neroto- 
nian chronology. 

Tus deſcription of the old colures by Evpox- 
us, if we implicitly rely on his teſtimony and on 
that of Hieya®s cuus, who was, indiſputably, a 
great aſtronomer for the age in which he lived, 


_ affords, I allow, ſufficient evidence of ſome 
rude obſervation about 937 years before the 


Chriſtian epoch ; and, if the cardinal points had 
receded from thoſe colures 36? 29 10” at the be- 
ginning of the year 1690, and 37* 52' 30” on 


the firlt of Jan ary in the preſent year, they muſt. 


have gone back 3* 23 20 between the obſervation 
implied by PEASsAR and that recorded by Eu- 
DOXU5z or, in other words, 244 years muſt have 


elapſed between the two obſervations : but, this 
giſquiſition having little relation to our principal 


ſubject, I proceed to the laſt couplets of our Indian 


afronomer VARA HA Minina: which, though 
merely aſtrological and confequently abſurd, will 


give occaſion to remarks of no {mall importance, 
They imply, that, when the ſolſtices are not in 
the firſt degrees of Carcata and Macara, the mo- 
tion of the ſun is contrary to nature, and being 
cauſed, as the commentator intimates, by ſome 
ita, or preternatural agency, muſt neceſſarily 
be productive of misfortune; and this vain idea 


ſeems to indicate a very ſuperficial knowledge 


even of the ſyſtem which Varaba undertook to ex- 


plain; but he might have adopted it ſolely as a re- 


ligious tenet, on the authority of GarGa, a prieſt 


of eminent ſanctity, who expreſſes the lame Wild 


notion in the following couplet; N 


Y 34 nivertats' praptsh ſraviſhtimutta1syans, 


Aleln dacſhine' . idyanmahadbhayan. 
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© Wren the un returns, not having reached 
- Dhaniſbt ha 1 in the northern ſol ice, or not hay- 
e ing reached A//z/h2 in the ſouthern, then let a 
© man feel great apprehenſion of danger.” 
PARA s AR A himſelf entertained a fimilar opini- 
on, that any irregularity in the ſolſtices would in- 
dicate approaching calamity ; J. adaprapto vaiſhna- 
vantam, ſays he, undanmarge prepadyate, dacſhine, 
aſleſhim vd mahdb hayaya, that is, When having 
reached the end of Scravana, in the northern 
6 path, or half of Abd in the ſouthern, he ſtil 
Fe: advances, it is a cauſe of great fear.” This 
notion poſſibly had its riſe before the regular pre- 
ceſſion of the cardinal points had been obſerved; 
but we may alſo remark, that ſome of the lunar 
1 manſions were conſidered as inauſpicious, and 
9 Others as fortunate: thus Mxxv, the firſt Indian 
2 lawgiver, ordains, that certain rites ſhall be per- 
1 formed under the influence of a happy Nagſbatra; 
1 and where he forbids any female name to be taken 
from a conſtellation, the moſt learned commenta- 
9 tor gives A'rdra and Revati as examples of ill- 
"= omened names, appearing by deſign to ſkip over 
_ others that mult firſt have occurred to him. Whe- 
ther Dhaniſhtha and Aſleſpd were inauſpicious or 
| proſperous I have not learned; but, whatever 
might be the ground of VAEAHA's aſtrological 
rule, we may collect from his aſtronomy, which 
was grounded on obſervation, that the ſolſtice had 
receded at leaſt 23*.:20. between his time and 
that of PARA SARA; for though he refers its poſi- 
tion to the /s, inſtead of the lunar manſions, yet 
all the Pandits with whom I have converſed on the 
ſubject, unanimouſly aſſert, that the firſt degrees 
of 7% 0 and Aßbwind are coincident. Since the 
: two ancient ſages name only the lunar aſteriſms, 
it is probable, that the ſolar diviſion of the Zodi 
ack into twelve ſigns was not generally uſed in 
| their 
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their days; and we know, from the comment on 
the Sürya Siddhanta, that the lunar month, * 
which all religious ceremonies are ſtill regulated, 
was in uſe before the ſolar When M. BaiLLY 
aſks, ** Why the Hindus eſtabliſhed the beginning 
of the preceſſion, according to their ideas of 
it, in the year of CHRIST 499?” to which his 
calculations alſo had led him, we anſwer, Becauſe 
in that year the vernal equinox was found by ob- 
ſervation in the origin of their ecliptick ; and fince 
they were of opinion, that it muſt have bad the 
ſame poſition in the firſt year of the Caliyuga, they 
were induced by their erroneous theory to fix the 
beginning of their fourth period 3600 years before 
the time of VARA Hua, and to account for Par a'- 
SARA'S obſervation by ſuppoling an wutpata, or 


proaigy. 
To what purpoſe, it may be aſked, have we aſ- 


certained the age of the Munis? Who was PAR A- 


SARA? Who was GaRGA? With whom were 
they contemporary, or with whoſe age may their's 
be compared? What light will theſe enquiries 
throw on the hiſtory of India or of mankind? I 


am happy in being able to anſwer thoſe queſtions 


with confidence and preciſion. 

ALL the Brabment agree, that only one PARA“ 
SARA is named in their ſacred records; that he 
compoſed the aſtronomical book before cited, and 

a law tract, which is now in my poſſeſſion ; that 
bo was the grandſon of VasisHT'na, another 
aſtronomer and legiſlator, whoſe works are ſtill 
extant, and who was the preceptor of RA Ma, 
king of Aysdbya ; that he was the father of Vv- 
A'Sa, by whom the Yedas were arranged in the 


form which they now bear, and whom CRISHNA 


himſelf names with exalted praiſe in the Gd; fo 


that, by the admiſſion of the Pandits themſelves, 
3 we 
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we find only three generations between two of the 
Rxmas, whom they conſider. as incarnate portions 
of the divinity; and PARA s Ax A might nave lived 
till the beginning of the Caliyuga, which the mil- 


taken doctrine of an oſcillation in the cardinal 


points has compelled the Hindus to place 1920 
years too early. This error, added to their fanci- 
ful arrangement of the four ages, has been the 
ſource of many abſurdities; for they inſiſt, that 
VA'Lmic, whom they cannot but allow to have 
been, contemporary with RAMACHAN DRA, lived 
in the age of Vya'sa, who conſulted him on the 
compoſition of the Mahabharat, and who was 


perſonally known to BaLara'ma, the brother of 


CrisHNa. When a very learned Brahmen had 
repeated to me an agreeable ſtory of a converſation 
between VA'LMIc and Vya'sa, I expreſſed my ſur- 
prize at an interview between. two bards, whoſe 
ages were ſeparated by a period of 864,000 years; 


but he ſoon reconciled himſelf to ſo monſtrous an 


anachroniſm, by obſerving, that the longevity of 


the Munis was preternatural, and that no limit 


could be ſet to divine power. By the ſame re- 


. courle to miracles or to prophecy, he would have 


anſwered another objection equally fatal to his 
chronological ſyſtem : it is agreed by all, that the 
lawyer YA'GYAWALCYA was an attendant on the 
court of JANaca, whoſe daughter STT was the 


conſtant, but unfortunate wife of the great Ra" 


MA, the hero of VaL'mic's poem; but that lawyer 
himſelf, at the very opening of his work, which 
now lies before me, names both Parasara and 


Vrya'sa among twenty authors, whole tracts form 


the body of original Indian law. By the way, 


ſince VASISHT'HA is more than once named in the 
. Manaviſanhita, we may be certain, that the laws 


aſcribed to Menu, in whatever age they might 
| have 
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have been firſt promulgated, could not have re“ 
ceived the form in which we now ſee them above 
three thouſand years ago. TY | 

TRE age and functions of Gars a lead to con- 
fequences yet mote intereſting : he was confeſſedly 
the purohita, or officiating prieſt, of CRISHNA 
himſelf, who, when only a herdſman's boy at 
Ma? hurga, revealed his divine character to GARGA, 
by running to him with more than mortal benignity 
on his countenance, when the prieſt had invoked 
Na'ra'van. His daughter was eminent for her 
piety and her learning, and the Br4hmans admit, 


without conſidering the conſequence of their ad- 


miſſion, that ſhe is thus addreſſed in the Veda it- 


felf: Tata wrdbhwan no va ſamopi, GA RGI, ha 


adityo dyamiirdbhanan tapati, dyd vd bhümin tapati, 
bhimya fubbran tapati, lican tapati, antaran tapa- 
tyanantaran tapita ; or, That Sun, O daughter 
« of GarGa, than which nothing is higher, to 
* winch nothing is equal, enlightens the ſummit 
of the ſky; with the ſky enlightens the earth; 
with the earth enlightens the lower worlds; en- 
lightens the higher worlds; enlightens other 
worlds; it enlightens the breaſt, enlightens all 
* beſides the breaſt.” From theſe facts, which 
the Bramans cannot deny, and from theſe con- 
ceſſions, which they unanimouſly make, we may 
reaſonably infer, that if Vy a'sa was not the com- 


(e 
cc 


poſer of the Vedas, he added at leaſt ſomething of 


his own to the ſcattered fragments of a more an- 
cient work, or perhaps to the looſe traditions 
which he had collected; but whatever be the 
comparative antiquity of the Hindu ſcriptures, we 


may ſafely conclude that the Moſaick and Indian 
chronologies are perfectly conſiſtent; that Menu, 
ſon of BR AMA, was the A dima, or fir, created 


mortal, and conſequently our Aban ; that Menv, 
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ESSAY ON INDIAN CHRONGLOGY. 255 
child of the Sun, was preſerved with /e n others, 
in a bahitra, or capacious ark, from an univerſal 
deluge, and muſt therefore be our No aH; that 
Hir any ACas1PvU, the giant with a golden axe, 
and Vali or Bali, were impious and arrogant mo- 
narchs, and, moſt probably, our Nimron and 
BELus; that the three RAM s, two of whom 
were invincible warriors, and the third. not only 
valiant in war, but the patron of agriculture and 
wine, which derives an epithet from his name, 


were different repreſentations of the Grecian Bac- 


chus, and either the Rama of ſcripture, or his 
colony perſonified, or the Sun, firſt 20060 by his 
idolatrous family; that a conſiderable emigration 
from Chaldea into Greece, Italy, and India, hap- 


pened about fuel centuries before the birth of 


Our Saviour; that Sa'cya, or SisAK, about two 
hundred years after VVA sa, ether in perſon or 
by a colony from Egypt imported into this country 
the mild hereſy of the ancient Bauddbas, and that 
the dawn of true Indian hiſtory appears only three 
or four centuries before the Chri/tian era, the pre- 
ceding ages being clouded by allegory or fable. 

As a ſpecimen of that fabling and allegorizing 
ſpirit which has ever induced the Br4hmens to dil- 
Nate their whole ſyſtem of hiſtory, philoſophy, 
and religion, I produce a paſſage from the Bhaga- 
vat, which, however ſtrange and ridiculous, is 
very curious in itſelf, and cloſely connected with 
the ſubject of this Flay : it is taken from the fifth 
Scandha, or Section, which is written in modu- 
lated proſe. © There are fome,” ſays the Indian 
author, who, for the purpoſe of meditating in- 
e tenſely on the holy lon of Vasupe'Va, imagine 
„ yon celeſtial ſphere to reprezent the figure of 


that aquatick animal which we call Sis,, 
be its head . turned downwards, and its body 


q bent 
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bent in a circle, they conceive Dhruva, or the 
pole ſtar, to be fixed on the point of its tail; 
on the middle part of the tail they ſee four 
ſtars, Prejapati, Agni, Indra, Dherma, and on 
its baſe two others, Dhatri and Vidbatri: on its 
rump are the Septarſbis, or ſeven ſtars of. the 


Sacata, or Wain; on its back the path of the 


Sun, called Ajavit'b), or the Series of Kids; on 


its belly the Ganga. of the ſky: Punarvaſu and 


Puſbya gleam reſpectively on its right and left 
haunches ; A rdra and A/icfoa on its right and 
left feet or ns; Abhijit and Uttardſhdd' ha in its 


right and left noſtrils; Scravand and Purvd. 
h ad'ha in its right and left eyes; Dhaniſht'ha 


and Ma on its right and left ears. Eight 
conſtellations, belonging to the ſummer Sol- 
ſtice, Magha, Purvaphalguni, Uttarap'halgunt, 
Haſta, Chitra, &i, Viſa ha, Anuradha, may be 


\ conceived in the ribs of its left ſide; and as many 


aſteriſms, connected with the winter Solſtice, 
Mrigasiras, R6hini, Crittica, Bharanj, Aſfwint, 
Revati, U narabhadrapada a, Pirvabhadrapada, 


may be imagined on the ribs of its right fide in 


an inverſe order: let Satabhiſha and Fyeſhi*he be 
placed on its right and left 1 In its 
upper jaw is Agaſtya, in its lower Tama; in its 
mouth the planet Mangala; in its part of gene- 
ration, Sanaiſchara; on its hump, Vrihaſpati ; 


in its breaſt, the Sun; in its heart, Narayan ; 
in its front, the Moon; in its navel, Usanas ; 
on 1ts too nipples, the two Aſwinas; in its aſ- 
cending and deſcending breaths, Budba; on its 


throat, Rabu; in all its limbs, Cervs, or comets; 
and 1n 1ts hairs, or briſtles, the whole multitude 
of Stars.” 

Ir is neceſſary to remark, that, although the 


Juumira be. generally deſcribed as the ſeahog or 


por. poiſe ; 
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porpoiſe, which we frequently have ſeen playing in 
the Ganges, yet /{ſmar, which ſeems derived from 
the Sanſcrit, means in er/ran a large lizard: the 
paſſage juſt exhibited may never:heleis relate to, an 
animal of the cataceous order, and poſſibly to the 
dolphin of the ancients. 


Bron I leave the ſphere of the Hindus, I can- 


not help mentioning a ſingular fact: in the San— 


ſerit language, Ricſha means a conſtellation and a 


bear, ſo that Maha reh may denote either a great 
bear, or a great a/teriſm. Ftymologitts may, per- 
haps, derive the Megas Arctos of the Greeks from 
an Indian compound i underſtood; but I will only 
obſerve, with the wild American, that a bear with 
a very long tail could never have occurred to the 
imagination of any one who had ſeen the animal. 


I may be permitted to add, on the ſubject of the 
Indian Zodiack, that, if 1 have erred in a former 


Eſſay, where the longitude of the lunar manſions 


is computed from the fi {t ſtar in our conſtellation 


of the Ram, | have been led into error by the very 


learned and ingenuous M. BaliLLyY, who rehed, I 


prefume, on the authority of M. ER GENTIL: the 


origin of the Hindu Zodiack, according to the 


Sdrya Sidubanta, muſt he nearly y 19'. 2. 54". in 
our fphere, and the longitude of Chitra, or the 


Spike, muſt of courſe be 199”. 21 54”. from the 


vernal equinox ; but, ſince it is difficult by that 


computa ion to arrange the twenty ſeven manſions 
and their ſeveral ſtars, as they are de ineated and 


enumerated in the Retnamala, I mult for the pre- 


ſent fuppoſe, with M. BaitLy, that the Zodiac of 


the Hindus had two origins, one conſtant and the 


other variable; and a farther inquiry into the 


ſubject muſt be referved for a feaſon of retirement 
and leiſure. 
af S 
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ON THE 


INDIAN GAME OF CHESS. 


F evidence be required to prove that Cheſs was 


invented by the Hindus, we may be ſatisfied 
with the teſtimony of the Perſians; who, though 
as much inclined as other nations to appropriate 
the ingenious inventions of a foreign people, una- 
nimouſly agree, that the game was imported from 
the welt of India, together with the charming 
fables of VISHNUSARMAN, in the ſixth century of 
our era. It ſeems to have been immemorially 


known in-Hindu/tan by the name of Chaturanga, 
that is, the four anga's or members, of an army, 


which are ſaid in the Amaraci/ha to be haſtyaswar- 
at hapadatam®* or elephants, horſes, chariots, and 
foot-ſoldiers ; and in this ſenſe the word is fre- 
quently uſed by Epick poets in their deſcriptions 


of real armies. By a natural corruption of the 


pure San/crit word, it was changed by the old 


Perfrans into Chatrang: but the Arabs, who ſoon 
after 
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after took poſſeſſion of their country, had neither 
the initial nor final letter of that word in their al- 1 
phabet, and conſequently altered it further into „ 
Shatranj, which found th way prelently into the 
modern Perſian, and at length into the dialects 
of India, where the true derivation of the name 
is known only to the learned. Thus his a very 
ſignificant word in the ſacred language of the 
| Brahmans been transformed by ſucceiive changes 
into axedrez, ſcacchi, echecs, cheſs, and, by a 
_ whimſical concurrence of circumſtanges, given 
birth to the Engliſh word chech, and even a name 
to the Exchequer of Great Britain. The beautiful 
ſimplicity and extreme perfection of the game, as 
it is commonly played in Europe and Aſſa, con- 
vince me, that it was invented by one effort of 
= ſome great genius; not completed by gradual im- li 
& provements, but formed, to ule the phraſe of /za- _ 1 
= lian criticks, by the firſt intenti;n: yet of this N 
= ' ſimple game, ſo exquiſitely contrived, and ſo cer- 
- tainly invented in India, I cannot find any ac- 
count in the claſſical writings of the Brdhmans. 
7 It is, indeed, confidently aſſerted, that Sanſcrit 
- books on Cheſs exiſt in this country, and, if they 
| can be procured at Banares, they will aſſuredly be 
1 lent to us: at preſent I can only exhibit a deſcrip- 
1 ton of a very ancient Indian game of the ſame 
1 kind; but more complex, and, in my opinion, 
more modern, than the ſimple Cheſs of the Per/- 
= ans. This game is alſo called Chaturanga, but 
a more frequently Chatirzjr, or the jour Kings, ſince 
= it is played by four perſons repreſenting as many 
— princes, two allied armies combating on each 
+ WP ſide: the deſcription is taken from the Bhawiſhya 
4 Puran, in which YupnisaT'HIR is repreſented 
: converſing with Ves, who explains at the 
: king's requeſt the form of the fictitious warfare; | 
2 and the principal rules of it: Having marked 
1 * eight ſquares on all ſides,” fays the Sage, 
1 1 place 
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« place the red army to the eaſt, the green to the 
* ſouth, the yellow to the welt, and the black to 
« the north : let the elephant tand on the left of 
<* the king ; next to him the horſe; then the boat; 
* and, before them all, four foot-ſoldiers; but the 
* boar muſt be placed in the angle of the board.” 
From this paſſage it clearly appears, that an army, 
with its four a7ga's, mult *be placed on each fide 
of the board, ſince an elephant could not ſtand, in 
any other poſition, on the 4% hand of each ting 
and RaDHA'CaNT informed me, that the board 
conſiſted, like ours, of fexty-four ſquares, half of 
them occupied by the forces, and half vacant: he 
added, that this game is mentioned in the oldeſt 
law- Books, and that it was invented by the wife of 
Ra vad, King of Lancd, in order to amuſe him 
with an image of war, while his metropolis was 
cloſely beſieged by Ra ua in the ſecond age of 
the world. He had not heard the ſtory told by 
Fi R Daus! near the cloſe of the Shahnamah, and it 
was probably carried into Perſa from Canyacuvja 
by Borzu, the favourite phyſician, thence called 
Vaidyapriya, of the great ANU"SHIRAVA'N ; but he 
ſaid, that the Brahmans of Gaur, or Bengal, were 
once celebrated for ſuperior ſkill in the game, and 
that his father, together with his ſpiritual precep- 
tor, JAGANNA'T'H, now living at Tribeni, had 
inſtructed two young Brahmans in all the rules of 
it, and had ſent them to Jayanagar at the requeſt 
of the late Raja, who had liberally rewarded 
them. A ſbip, or boat, is ſubſtituted, we ſee, in 
this complex game for the rat h, or armed chariot, 
which the Bengale/e pronounce rot', and which 
the Perſians changed into roth, whence came the 
roof of ſome European nations; as the vierge and 
fol of the French are ſuppoſed to be corruptions of 
ferz and il, the prime miniſter and elephant of the 
Perſians and Arabs. It were vain to ſeek an ety- 


mology 
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mology of the word rok of the modern Perſian 
language; for, in all the paſſages extracted from 
FIR DAs and JA ul, where roh is conceived to 
mean a hero, or a fabulous bird, it ſignifies, 1 be- 
lieve, no more than a cheek or a face: as in the 
following deſcription of a proceſſion in Egypt: 
„hen a thouſand youths, like cypreſſes, box- 


6 as fair, and boſoms as delicate, as lilies of the 


„ wouldſt have ſaid, that the new ſpring was furn- 
« ing his face (not as Hypz tranſlates the words, 


D'HENBELO I ſuppoſes to mean douze prevx cheva- 
tiers, J am ſtrongly inclined to think, that the 
phraſe only ſignifies a combat of twelve perſons 
face to face, or fix on a fide. I cannot agree with 
my friend RA DHA CAN, that a i is properly 
introduced in this imaginary warfare inſtead of a 
chariot, in which the old Tndiau warriours con- 
ſtantly fought; for though the-king might be ſup- 
-poſed to fit in a car, fo that the four anga's would 
| be complete, and though it may often be neceſ- 
= #fary in a real campaign to pais rivers or lakes, 
$i yet no river is marked on the Indian, as it is on 

the Chineſe cheſs-board, and the intermixture of 
1 ſhips with horſes, elephants, and infantry embat- 
© tled on a plain, is an abſurdity not to be de- 
3 fended. The uſe of dice may, perhaps, be juſti- 
| fied in a repreſentation of war, in which fortune 
5 has unqueſtionably a great ſhare, but it ſeems to 
1 exclude Cheſs from the rank which has been al- 
= ſigned to it among the ſciences, and to give the 


game before us the appearance of whi/t, except 


- that pieces are uſed openly, inftead of cards which 
I are held concealed: nevertheleſs we find, that the 
p moves in the game deſcribed by Vya'sa were to a 
| certain 


5 trees, and firs, with locks as fragrant, cheeks. 


“valley, were marching gracefully along, thou 


carried on roths) from ſtation to ſtation; and, 
as to the battle of the duwizdeb rokh, which 
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certain degree regulated by chance; for he pro- 
ceeds to tell his royal pupil, that “ if cinque be 
Thx * thrown, the king or a pawn muſt be moved; if 

* quatre, the elephant; if trois, the horſe; * if 
ce deux, the boat.“ 


He then proceeds to the moves: the king 
“ paſles freely on all ſides but over one ſquare 


„ only; and with the ſame limitation the pazen 
* moves, but he advances ſtraight forward, and 
kills his enemy through an angle; the elephant 
* marches in all directions, as far as his driver 


“ pleaſes; the hor,e runs obliquely traverſing 
ce three ſquares; and the ſhip goes over two 


* ſquares diagonally.” The elephant, we find, has 
the powers of our queen, as we are pleaſed to call 


the miniſter, or general, of the Perſians ; and the 


ſhip has the motion of the piece to which we give 


the unaccountable appellation of Vip, but with 


a reſtriction which muſt greatly leſſen bis value. 


TH bard next exhibits a few general rules and 


ſuperficial directions for the conduct of the game: 
5 the pawns and the /hip both kill and may be vo- 
“ luntarily killed; while the #:ng, the elephant, 
“ and the hor/e may ſlay the foe, but cannot ex- 
ee poſe themſelves to be ſlain. Let each player 
1 preſerve his own forces with extreme care, ſe- 
* curing his &ng- above all, and not ſacrificing a 
© ſuperior, to keep an inferior, piece. Here 
the commentator on the Puran obſerves, that the 
horſe, who has the choice of eight moves from any 
central poſition, muſt be preferred to the ſhip, 
who has only the choice of four ; bur this argu- 
ment would not have equal weight in the common 
game, where the hip and tower command a 
whole line, and where a knight is always of leſs 
value than a over in ation, or the b!ſhop of that 
ſide on which the attack is begun. © It is by the 
“ overbearing power of the elephant, that the king 


. fights 


N 


„ . 
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3 


fights. boldly; let the whole army, therefore, 
be abandoned, in order to ſecure the elephant : 
* the king muſt never place one elephant before 
© another, according to the rule of Go Tama, 
„ unleſs he be compelled by want of room, for 
he would thus commit a dangerous fault; and 
«© if he can ſlay one of two hoſtile elephants, he 


* 


* 


o 


AQ 


„ muſt deſtroy that on his left hand.” The laſt 
rule is extremely obſcure; but, as Go'TAMa was 
an illuſtrious lawyer and philoſopher, he would 
not have condeſcended to leave directions for the 


game of Chaturanga, if it had not been held in 
great eſtimation by the ancient Sages of India. 
ALL that remains of the paſſage, which was co- 


pied for me by Ra DHA ANT and explained by 


him, relates to the ſeveral modes in which a par- 


tial ſucceſs or complete victory may be obtained 


by any one of the four players; for we ſhall ſee, 
that, as if a diſpute had ariſen between two allies, 


one of the kings may aſſume the command of all 


the forces, and aim at ſeparate conqueſt. Firlt ; 


When any one king has placed himſelf on the 


o 


„ 


ſquare of another king, which advantage is cal- 
led Sinhaſana, or the throne, he wins a ſtake ; 


a 


6 


„ which is doubled, if he kill the adverſe mo- 


“ narch, when he ſeizes his place; and, if he 
can ſeat himſelf on the throne of his ally, he 
% takes the command of the whole army.” Se— 
condly; © it he can occupy ſucceſſively the 
«© thrones of all the three princes, he obtains the 
* victory, which is named Chatiraj7, and the 
5 ſtake is doubled, if he kill the laſt of the three, 
56 juſt before he takes poſſeſſion of his throne, but 
if he kill him on his throne, the ſtake is qua- 
“ drupled.” Thus, as the commentator remarks, 


* 


in a real warfare, a king may be conſidered as vic- 


torious, when he ſeizes the metropolis of his ad— 
yerſary ; but if he can deltroy his toe, he diſplays 
DE greater 
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greater heroiſm, and relieves his people from any 
further ſolicitude. Both in gaining the Sinbä- 
% ſana and the Chatirdji, ſays VVA A, the bing 


„ muft be ſupported by the elephant, or by all 


. 


LA 


player has his own king on the board, but the 
king of his partner has been taken, he may re- 
place his captive ally, if he can ſeize both the 
adverſe kings; or, if he cannot effect their cap- 
ture, he may exchange his #ing for one of 
them, againſt the general rule, and thus redeem 
the allied prince, who will {ſupply his place.” 
This advantage has the name of Nripacriſhta, or, 
recovered by the ing; and the Naucäcriſpta ſeems 
to be analogous to it, but confined to the caſe of 
ſhips. Fourthly; “ if a pon can march to any 
„ ſquare on the oppoſite extremity of the board, 
% except that of the king, or that of the /hip, he 
“ aſſumes whatever power belonged to that ſquare; 
<« and this promotion is called S$haipada, or the 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
66 


* 


0 


66:07 firides.” Here we find the rule, with a ſin- 


gular exception, concerning the advancement of 
pawns, which often occaſions a 'moſt intereſting 
ſtruggle at our common cheſs, and which has fur- 
niſhed the poets and moraliſts of Arabia and Perſia 
with many livety reflections on human life. It ap- 
pears, that this privilege of Shat/pada was not 
c allowable in the opinion of 'Go'Tama, when a 
« player had three pawns on the board; but, 
% when only one pain and one ſhip remained, 
cc 
Fin or a;/hip, and aſſume the power of either.” 
Ffthly; According to the Racſhaſa' s, Or giants 
(that is, the people of /.anca, where the game 
* was invented), there could be neither victor) 

„ nor defeat, it a king were left on the plain 
« without force: a ſituation which they named 
77 e ha.” Sxthly; ef three ſvips happen 


+C to 


<« the forces united.” Thirdly; When one 


the pan might advance even to the ſquare of a 


9 


3 
. 
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4e to meet, and the fourth hip can be brought up 


„ to them in the remaining angle, this has the 
name of Vrihannauca ; and the player of the 


cl 


% fourth ſeizes all the others.” Two or three of 
the remaining couplets are ſo dark, either from an 
error in the manuſcript or from the antiquity of 
the language, that I could not underſtand the Pan- 
dit's explanation of them, and ſuſpect that they 
gave even him very indiſtin& ideas ; but it would 
be eaſy, if 1t were worth while, to play at the 
game by the preceding rules; and a little practice 
would, perhaps, make the whole intelligible. 
One circumſtance, in this extract from the Puran, 
ſeems very ſurprizing : all games of hazard are 
_ Poſitively forbidden by MENU, yet the game of 
Chaturarga, in which dice are uſed, is taught by 
the great Vy'asa himſelf, whoſe law-tract appears 
with that of Go'Tama among the eighteen books 
which form the Dherma/aſtra; but as RA DHA.“ 
CANT and his preceptor JAGANNA'T'H are both 
employed by Government in compiling a Digeſt of 
Indian laws, and as both of them, eſpecially the 
venerable Sage of Tribeni, underſtand the game, 
they are able, I preſume, to aſſign reaſons, why 


it ſhould have been excepted from the general pro- 


hibition, and even openly taught by ancient and 
modern Brahmans. 
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DISSERTATION XI. 


ON THE 
SECOND CLASSICAL BOOK 


ar THERE 


EINE S YE 


HE vicinity of China to our Indian territo- 
ries, from the capital of which there are 
not more than ſix hundred miles to the province of 
Yu'NA'N, mult neceſſarily draw our attention to 
that moſt ancient and wonderful Empire, even if 
we had no commercial intercourſe with its moſt 
diſtant and maritime provinces ; and the benefits 
that might be derived from a more intimate con- 
nexion with a nation long famed for their uſeful 


arts and for the valuable productions of their 


country, are two apparent to require any proof 
or illuſtration, My own inclinations and the 
courſe of my ſtudies lead me rather to conſider at 
preſent their /aws, politicks, and morals, with which 
their 
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their general literature is cloſely blended, than 
their manufactures and trade; nor will l [pare 
either pains or expence to procure tranſlations of 
their moſt approved law tracts, that I may return 
to Europe with diſtinct ideas, drawn from the foun- 
tain-head, of the wifeſt Aſatich legiſlation. It 
will probably be a long time before accurate re- 
turns can be made to my inquiries concerning the 
Chineſe Laws ; and, in the interval, the Society 
will not, perhaps, be diſpleaſed to know, that a 
tranſlation of a moſt venerable and excelient work 
may be expected from Canton through the kind al- 
ſiſtance of an ineſtimable correſpondent. 

AccoRDinG to a Chinee Writer, named LI 


Y anc PiN, the ancient characters uſed in his 


country were the outlines of viſible objects 


earthly and celeſtial; but, as things merely in 
the gramarians of China contrived to repreſent 


drawn from the productions of nature; thus the 
idea of roughneſs and of rotundity, of motion 
and reſt, were conveyed to the eye by figns re- 
preſenting a mountain, the ſky, a river and the 
earth; the figures of the ſun, the moon, and 
the ſtars differently combined, ſtood for ſmooth- 
neſs and ſplendour, for any thing artfully 
wrought, or woven with delicate workmanihip 
extenſion, growth, increaſe, and many other 


diligence, were expreſſed by various inſects, 

birds, fiſh, and quadrupeds: in this manner paſl- 

ſions and ſentiments were traced by the pencil, 

and ideas not ſubject to any ſenſe were exhibited 

to the ſight ; until by degrees new combinations 
* . 


0 WWW 


tellectual could not be expreſſed by thoſe figures, 


the various operations of the mind by metaphors 


qualities, were painted in characters taken from 
clouds, from the firmameut, and from the ve- 
getable part of the creation; the different ways 
of moving, agility and lownels, idleneſs and 
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were invented, new expreſſions added; the cha- 
« racters deviated imperceptibly from their primi- 
. tive ſhape, and the Chineſe language became not 
_ only clear and forcible, 'but rich and elegant in 


© the higheſt degree.” 
In this language, ſo ancient and fo wonderfully 


compoſed, are a multitude of books abounding in 


uſeful, as well as agreeable, knowledge ; but the 
higheſt claſs conſiſts of Five works; one of which, 


at leaſt, every Chineſe who aſpires to literary ho- 
nours mult read again and again, until he poſſeſs 


it perfectly. 
THE fr is purely Hiftorical, containing annals 


of the Empire from the #2vo thouſand-three hundred- 
thirty ſeventh year before CHRIST: it is entitled 


SHIT SF Hog and a verſion of it has been publiſhed 


in France; to which country we are indebted for 
the moſt authentick and -moft valuable ſpecimens 
of Chineſe Hiſtory and Literature, from the com- 
poſitions which preceded thoſe of Homes, to the 
poetical works of the prefent Emperor, who ſeems 
to be a man of the brighteſt genius and the moſt 
amiable affections. We may ſmile, if we pleaſe, 
at the levity of the French, as they laugh without 
fcruple at our ſeriouſneſs; but let us not ſo far un- 
dervalue our rivals in arts and in arms, as to deny 


them their juſt commendation, or to relax our ef- 


forts in that noble ſtruggle, by which alone we 
can preſerve our own eminence. 
Tux Second Claflical work of the Chine/e con- 


tains three hundred Odes, or ſhort Poems, in 
1 of ancient ſovereigns and legiſlators, or de- 


criptive of ancient manners, and recommending 
an imitation of them in the diſcharge of all pub- 


lick and domeſtick duties: they abound in wiſe 


maxims, and excellent precepts, their whole 
* dodrine, according to Cun fu-t/v, in the Lu- 
Nu or Mora! Diſcourſes, being reducible to this 

* grand 


BY 
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grand rule, that we ſhould not even entertain a 
thought of any thing baſe or culpable; but the 


copies of the SHr Kine, for that is the title of 
the book, are: ſuppoſed. to have been much disfi- 
gured ſince the time of that great Philofopher, by 


ſpurious paſſages and exceptionable interpolations; 
and the ſtyle of the Poems is in ſome parts. too 
metaphorical, while the brevity. of other parts 
renders them obſcure ; though many think even 
this obſcurity ſublime and venerable, like that of 
ancient cloyſters and temples, © ſhedding, as Mir- 
Teo exprefles it, a dim religious light.% There is 
another paſſage in the Lu NV, which deſerves. to 
be fet down at length: Why, my ſons, do you 
not ſtudy the book of Odes? if we creep on the 
ground, if we lie uſeleſs and inglorious, thoſe 
poems will raife us to true glory: in them we 


and what will be unbecoming; by their influence 
we ſhall be made ſocial, affable, benevolent ; 
for, as muſick combines ſounds in juſt melody, 


bo 
5 
- 
C 
- 


paſſions : the Odes teach us our duty to our pa- 
rents at home, and abroad to our prince; they 
inſtruct us alſo delightfully in the various pro- 
ductions of nature.“ Haſt thou ſtudied, ſaid 
the Philoſopher to his fon Peru, the firſt of the 
three hundred Odes on the nuptials of Prince 


A 


* 


ſtudies them not, reſembles a man with his face 
againſt a wall, unable to advance a ſtep in virtue 
and wiſdom.“ Moſt of thoſe Odes are near 
three thouſand years old, and ſome, if we give cre- 


QA _ £6 Lg) 7 


dit to the Chine/e annals, conſiderably older; but 
others are ſomewhat more recent, having been 


compoſed under the later Emperors of the third 


family, called Suu. The work is printed in 
four volumes; and, towards the end of the #r/2, 


We 


ſee, as in a mirror, what may beſt become us, 


ſo the ancient poetry tempers and compoſes our 


VE VVA M and the virtuous Tai SU? He who 
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we find the Ode, which CoueLtT has accurately 
tranſlated at the beginning of the TA Ho, or 


Great Science, where it is finely amplified by the 
Philoſopher: I produce the original from the Str 
Kine itſelf, and from the book, in which it is 
cited, together with a double verſion, one verbal 


and another metrical; the only method of doing 
juſtice to the poetical compoſitions of the Aſiaticks. 
It is a panegyrick on Vucu'N, Prince of Guey in 
the province of Honang, who died, near a century 
old, in the zhirteenth year of the Emperor Pixnc- 


VANG, ſeven hundred and fijty-fix years before the 


birth of Cari1sT, or one hundred and forty-eight, 
according to Sir Isaac NEwTON, after the taking 
of Troy; ſo that the Chineſe Poet might have been 
contemporary with Hes10D and Home, or at leaſt 


muſt have written the Ode before the I/iad and 


Odyſſey were carried into Greece by Lycurcus. 


Tx verbal tranſlation of the thirty-two origi- 
nal characters is this: 5 


I 2 4 3 
* Behold yon reach of the river KI; 
1 Saad: 3 
Its green reeds how luxuriant ! how luxuriant ! 

| F 
Thus is our Prince adorned with virtues; 
13 14 . 
As a carver, as a filer, of ivory, 
17 18 19 20 | | 
As a cutter as a poliſher, of gems. 
21 2432 
O how elate and ſagacious! O how dauntleſs and compoſed! 
23 . 2 | 
How worthy of fame! How ks of reverence ! 

4 „ 

We have a Prince adorned with virtues, 

| F $8 -- 

* Whom to the end time we can not forget,” 


THE PARAPHRASE. 


Behold, where yon blue riy'let glides 
Along the laughing dale; 
Light reeds bedeck its verdant ſides, 
And frolick in the gale; 


So 
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So ſhines our Prince! In bright array 
The Virtues round him wait; 

And ſweetly ſmile th* auſpicious day, 
That rais'd him o'er our State, 


As pliant hands in ſhapes refin'd 
Rich iv'ry carve and ſmoothe, 

His Laws thus mould each ductile mind, 
And every paſſion ſoothe, 


As gems are taught by patient art 
In ſparkling ranks to beam, 

With Manners thus he forms the heart, 
And ſpreads a gen'ral gleam. 


What ſoft, yet awful dignity ! 
What meek, yet manly, grace! 

What ſweetneſs dances in his eye, 
And bloſſoms in his face! 


So ſhines our Prince! A ſky-born crowd 
Of Virtues round him blaze: | 
Ne'er ſhall Oblivion's murky cloud 
Obſcure his deathleſs praiſe, 


Tux prediction of the Poet has hitherto been 


accompliſhed; but he little imagined, that his 
compoſition would be admired, and his Prince 


celebrated in a language not then formed, and 


by the natives of regions ſo remote from his 


OWN. 8 5 
In the fenth leaf of the Ta' Hio a beautiful 
compariſon is quoted from another ode in the Sn1” 


_ Kine, which deſerves to be exhibited in the ſame 
form with the preceding : 


8 | 

fair ! how graceful! 

FS of To ; 22 

Its leaves, how blooming! how pleaſant! 
8 10 11 | 


Such is a bride, when ſhe enters her bridegroom's houſe, 


3205 I 115 
* And pays due attention to her whole family,” 


The ſimile may thus be rendered: 


Gay child of Spring, the garden's queen, 
Von peach-tree charms the roving fight; 
Its fragrant leaves how richly green! 
Its bloſſoms how divinely bright! 
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So ſoftly ſmiles the blooming boide 
By love and conſcious Virtue led 
O'er her new manſion to preſide, 


And placid joys around her ſpread. 


Tis next leaf exhibits a compariſon of a dif- 
ferent nature, rather ſublime than agreeable, and 
conveying rather cenſure than praiſe : 


J we OT Os 
O how horridly impends yon ſouthern mountain ! 
1$ 6 7 3 | 
Its rocks in how vaſt, how rude a heap! 

9 10 11 12 
Thus loftily thou fitteſt, O miniſter of YN; 
14 13 | 15 — — 
All the people look up to thee with dread. 


Which may be thus paraphraſed: 


See, where yon crag's imperious beight 
be ſunny highland crowns, 

And, hideous as the brow of night, 
Above the torrent frowns! 


So ſcowls the Chief, whoſe will is law, 

Regardleſs of our ſtate; | 
While willions gaze with painful awe, 
With fear allied to hate. 


Ir was a very ancient practice in China to paint 


or engrave moral fentences and approved verſes on 
veſſels in conſtant uſe; as the words Renew. Tav- 
SELF DAL were inſcribed on the baſon of the 
Emperor TAN, and the poem of KIEN Loxs, 
who is now on the throne, in praiſe of tea, has 
been publiſhed on a ſet of porcelain cups; and, it 
the deſcription juſt cited of a ſelfiſh and inſolent 


ſtateſman were, in the ſame manner, conſtantly 
preſented to the eyes and attention of rulers, it 


might produce ſome benefit to their ſubjects and to 
themſelves ; eſpecially if the comment of TSEM 


Tsu, who may be called the ZENO HñON, as CuN 


Fu” Tsu' was the SocRaTEs, and Mtm Tsu the 


PLATO, 
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PL Aro, of China, were added to illuſtrate and 
enforce it. 
: IF the reſt of the b hundred Odes be ſimilar 
þ to the ſpecimens adduced by thoſe great moraliſts 
I in their works, which the French have made pub- 
lick, I ſhould be very ſolicitous to procure our na- 
tion the honour of bringing to light the ſecond 
claſſical book of the Chineſe. The third, called 
Z Yxx1NG, or the book of Changes, believed to 
3 have been written by Fo, the HERMES of the 
3 Eaſt, and conſiſting of right lines variouſly dif- 
1 poſed, is hardly intelligible to the moſt learned 
Mandarint; and Cux Fo” Tsv himſelf, who was 
f prevented by death from accompliſhing his deſign 
Y of elucidating it, was diffatisfied with I the inter- 
F pretations of the earlieſt commentators. As to the 
: Fifth, or Lix1, which that excellent man compiled 
I rom old monuments, it conſiſts chiefly of the CHingſe 
Y ritual, and of tracts on Moral Duties; but the 
Mr fourth, entitled Chunc Citv, or Spring and Au- 
85 tumn, by which the ſame incomparable writer 
|  meaned the flouriſhing ſtate of an Empire under a 
virtuous monarch, and the fall of kingdoms under 
bad governors, muſt be an intereſting work in 
E- every nation. The powers, however, of an indi- 
vidual are ſo limited, and the field of knowledge 
is ſo vaſt, that I dare not promiſe more, than to i 
procure, if any exertions of mine will avail, a |] 
complete tranſlation of the Sai” Kine, together I 
with an authentick abridgement of the Chineſe 44 
laws, civil and criminal. A native of Canton, | | 
whom I knew ſome years ago in England, and who 
paſſed his firſt examinations with credit in his way 
to literary diſtinctions, but was afterwards allured 
from the purſuit of learning by a proſpect of ſuc- 
z ceſs in trade, has favoured me with the, Three bl 
I Hundred Odes in the original, together with the [1 
85 Lu Nvu“, a faithful verſion of which was pub- i 
£ liſhed 
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liſhed at Paris near a century ago; but he ſeems 
to think, that it would require three or four years 
to complete a tranſlation of them; and Mr. Cox 
informs me, that none of the Chineſe, to whom he 
has acceſs, poſſeſs leiſure and perſeverance enough for 
ſuch a taſk ; yet he hopes, with the aſſiſtance of 
WHranc AToNG, to ſend me next ſeaſon ſome of 
the poems tranſlated into Engliſh. A little encou- 
ragement would induce this young Chine/e to viſit 
India, and ſome of his countrymen would, perhaps, 
accompany him; but, though conſiderable advan- 
tage to the public, as well as to letters, might be 
' reaped from the knowledge and ingenuity of ſuch 
emigrants, yet we muſt wait for a time of greater 
national wealth and proſperity, before ſuch a mea- 
ſure can be formally recommended by us to our 
patrons at the helm of government. 
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DISSERTATION XIII. 
K r iir 
0K T M 


INDIAN 2 6 1 A 8 K. 


ENGAGE to ſupport an opinion (which the 
learned and induſtrious M. MonTucLa ſeems 
to treat with extreme contempt), that the Indian 


diviſion of the Zodiack was not borrowed from 


the Greeks or Arabs, but, having been known in 


this country tor time immemorial, and being the 


lame in part with that uſed by other nations of the 
old Hindu race, was probably invented by the firit 
progenitors of that race before their diſperſion. 
* The Indians, he ſays, have two diviſions of the 


© Zodiack; one, like that of the Arabs, relating 


to the moon, and conſiſting of twenty ſeven 


12 2 * equal 
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* equal parts, by which they can tell very nearly 
„ the hour of the night; another relating to the 
* ſun, and like ours, containing twelve ſigns, to 
„ which they have given as many names, correſ- 
© ponding with thoſe which we have borrowed 
“ from the Greeks.”* All that is true; but he 
adds: It is is highly probable that they received 
them at ſome time or another by the interventi- 
« on of the Arabs; for no man, ſurely, can per- 
„ ſuade himſelf, that it is the ancient diviſion of 
© the Zodiack formed, according to ſome au- 
{© thors, by the forefathers of mankind, and ſtill 
e preſerved among the Hindus.“ Now I under- 
take to prove, that the /ndian Zodiack was not bor- 
rowed immediately or directly from the Arabs or 
_ Greeks; and ſince the ſolar diviſion of it in India 
is the ſame in ſubſtance with that uſed in Greece, 
we may reaſonably conclude, that both Greets and 
Hindus received it from an older nation, who firſt 
ave names to the luminaries of heaven, and from 
whom both Greeks and Hindus, as their ſimilarity 
in language and religion fully evinces, had a com- 
mon deſcent. 

Tas ſame writer afterwards intimates, that the 
time when Indian Aſtronomy received its moſt 
4 conſiderable improvement, from which it has 
„now, as he imagines, wholly declined, was 
« either the age when the Ar abs, who eſtabliſhed 
«© theinſelves in Ferſia and Sogdiana, had a great 
* mtercourſe with the Hindus, or that when the 
„ ſucceſſors of CHANGE united both Arabs and 
Hindus under one valt dominion.” It is not 
the object of this eſſuy to correct the hiſtorical er- 
rors in the paſſage laſt cited, nor to defend the aſ- 
tronomers of India from the charge of groſs igno- 
rance in regard to the figure of the earth and the 
diſtances of the heavenly bodies; a charge, which 
MoNTUCLA very boldly makes on the authority, 

believe, 
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Dbuſtura flower; meaning the Datura, to w hich 
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[ believe, of Father SoucizEr: I will only remark, 
that, in our converſations with the Fandits, we 
muſt never confound the ſyſtem of the Jyauliſbi. 
cus, or mathematical aſtronomers, with that of 
the Pauranicas, or poetical fabuliſts; for to ſuch a 
confuſion alone muſt we impute the many miſtakes 


of Europeans on the ſubject of Indian ſcience. A 


venerable mathematician of this province, named 
RA"MACHANDRA, now in his eightieth year, vi- 
ſited me lately at Chrifhnanagar, and part of 
his diſcourſe was ſo applicable to the inquiries 
which I was then making, that, as ſoon as he left 
me, I committed it to writing. The Pauränics, 
“ he faid, will tell you, that out earth is a plane 
figure ſtudded with eight mountains, and ſur- 
* rounded by ſeven ſeas of milk, nectar, and 
© other fluids; that the part which we inhabit, is 
% one of ſeven iſlands, to which eleven ſmaller 


© ifles are ſubordinate; that a God, riding on a 


huge elephant, guards each of the eight regions; 


and that a mountain of gold riſes and gleams 


« in the centre; but we believe the earth to be 
5 ſhaped like a Cadamba fruit, or ſpheroidal, and 
* admit only four oceans of ſalt water, all which 
* we name from the four cardinal points, and in 


< which are many great peninſulas with innume- 


* rable iſlands: they will tell you, that a dragon's 
© head ſwallows the moon, and thus cauſes an 
© eclipſe; but we know, that the ſuppoſed head 
and tail of the dragon mean only the nodes, or 
e points formed by interſections of the ecliptick 
* and the moon's orbit; in ſhort, they have ima- 
« gined a ſyſtem which exiſts only in their fancy; 
* but we conſider nothing as true without ſuch 


evidence as cannot be queſtioned.” I could 


not perfectly underſtand the old Gymnoſophiſt, 
when he told me, that the Ri/ichacra, or Circle of 
Signs (for ſo he called the Zodiack), was like a 


the 
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the Sanſcrit name has been ſoftened, and the 
flower of which is conical, or ſhaped like a fun- 
nel: at firſt I thought, that he alluded to a pro- 
jection of the hemiſphere on the plane of the co- 
lure, and to the angle formed by the ecliptick and 
equator; but a younger aſtronomer named VI. 
NA YACA, who came afterwards to ſee me, aſſured 
ine that they meant only the circular mouth of 
the funnel, or the baſe of the cone, and that it 
was uſual among their ancient writers to borrow 
from fruits and flowers their * of ſeve- 
ral plane and ſolid figures. 

\ . From the two Frabmans whom I have juſt 
named, I learned the following curious particulars; 
and you may depend on my accuracy in repeating 
them, ſince I wrote them in their preſence, and 
_ corrected what I had written, till they * 
it perfect. 

TH. v divide a great circle, as we do, into 
three hundred and ſixty degrees, called by them 
anſas or portions; of which they, like us, allot 
thirty to each of the twelve W in this order: 


Meſba, the Ram. | Tuld, the 1 | 
V, iſba, the Bull. 8. Vriſpchica, the Scorpion. 
Mit huna, the Pair. Dhanus, the Bow. 
4. Carcata, 'the Crab, Macara, the Sea-Monſter. 
Sina, the Lion. Cumbha, the Ewer. 


Canya, the Virgin. 12. Mina, the Fiſh. 


Taz figures of the twelve aſteriſms, thus de- 
nominated with reſpect to the ſun, are ſpecified by 
_ SRI'PETI, author of the Retnamdla, in Sanſcrit 
verſes; which I produce, as my vouchers, in the 
original, with a verbal tranſlation : 


Meſhaday6 nama samanartpi, 
Viragadidbyam mit'hunam nriy ugmam, 
Pradipasasye dadhati carabhyam 

Navi st'hitä värini canyacaiva. 

Tulä tuläbhrit pretimanapänir 

Dhanur dhanushmin hayawat paringah, 


Mrigananah 
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Mriginanah sy4n macars't'ha cumbhah 
Scandhe nerõ rictagha'tam dadhänah, 
Anyanyapuch'hibhimuc'hs hi migah 
Matsyadwayam ſwast'halacharinomi. 


TRE ram, bull, crab, lion, and /corpion, have 
e the figures of thoſe five animals reſpectively: 
*© the pair are a damſel playing on a Vina and a 
% youth wielding a mace: the virgin ſtands on a 

boat in water, holding in one hand a lamp, in 
& the other an ear of ricecorn : the balance is 
«© held by a weigher with a weight in one hand: 
the bow, by an archer, whoſe hinder parts are 
like thoſe of a horſe: the /ea-mon/ter has the 
face of an antelope: the ewer is a waterpot 
borne on the ſhoulder of a man, who empties 
it: the //þ are two, with their heads turned to 
each other's tails; and all theſe are ſuppoſed to 
be in ſuch places as ſuit their ſeveral natures.” 
To each of the 7wenty-ſeven lunar ſtations, 
which they call nacfhatras, they allow thirteen an- 
ſas and one third, or thirteen degrees twenty 
minutes; and their names appear in the order of 
the ſigns, but without any regard to the figures of 


CC 


66 


Cc 


cc 


them : 
Aswini. . Pürva p'halguni. 
Bharani. Punarvaſu. Uttara phalguni. 
Critica. Puh ua. Haſta. 
Röhini. 9. Asle{ta. Chitra. 
M, iga/tras, Mag hd. SWAtl, 
Liſac hid. Purva/p4 dia. Satabhiſnà, 
Anurall:a, Uttarähädha. Pur va bradrapada, 
18. Tye/Þt'ha, Sravand. Uttarabhadrapada. 
Mila, | | Dhaniſhta, 27. Revatl. 


BETWEEN the twenty-firit and twenty-ſecond 
conſtellations, we find in the plate three ſtars cal- 
led Abhijit; but they are the laſt quarter of the 
altcriſm immediately preceding, or the latter Afhar, 
as the word is commonly pronounced. A com- 
” . plete revolution of the moon, with reſpect to the 
| ſtars, 
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ſtars, being made in twenty-ſeven days, odd 
hours, minutes, and ſeconds, and 79 65 exact- 
neſs being either not attained by the Hindus, or not 
required by them, they fixed on the number 
twenty-ſeven, and inſerted Abhiſit for ſome aſtro- 
logical purpoſe in their nuptial ceremonies. The 
drawing, from which the plate was engraved *, 
ſeems intended- to repreſent the figures of the 
twenty-ſeven conſtellations, together with Abhijir, 
as they are deſcribed in three ſtanzas by the author 
of the Retnamals : 


1. Turagamut'haſadrieſham y6nirspam cſhuribham, 
SGiaca'taſamam at'hainaſysttamangena tulyam, 
Manigrihasara chacräbhäni sal6-pamam bham, 
Sayanaſadrisamanyachehätra paryancarüpam. 
2. Haſlacarayutam cha maucticaſamam 
chanyat pravalopamam, | 
Dhriſhyam torana ſannibham balinipham, 
fatcundalabham param ; : 
Crudhyatceſarivicramena ſadrisam, 
Sayyaſamanam param, 
Anyad dentiviläſavat ſt'hitamatah 
sringätacavyacti bham. 

3. Trivicramäbham cha mridangaripam, 
Vrittam tatönyadyamaläbhwayäbham, 
Paryancarüpam murzjinuciram, 

Ityevam aswadibhachacrarupam. 


ee A HoxsE's head; yoni or bhaga; a razor; a 
* wheeled carriage ; the head of an antelope; a 
* gem; a houſe; an arrow; a wheel; another 
© houſe; a bedſtead; another bedſtead; a hand; 
% a pearl; a piece of coral; a feſtoon of leaves; 
* an oblation to the Gods; a rich ear-ring ; the 
* tail of a fierce lion; a couch; the tooth of a 
© wanton elephant, near which is the kernel of 
** the 5ringataca nut; the three footſteps of Visr- 
*© NU; a tabot; a circular jewel; a two-faced 
c 1mage z another couch; and a fmaller fort of 

* The different compartments of the plate alluded to, are ſo 


minutely deſcribed in the ſubſequent page, that it is thought un- 
deceſlary to annex it. | | 


„ tabor: 
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& tabor : ſuch are the figures of Afwin? and the 


<« reſt in the circle of lunar conſtellations.” 

IuE Hindu draughtſman has very ill repreſented 
molt of the figures; and he has tranſpoſed the 
two Afhdras as well as the two Bhadrapads ; but 


his figure of Abhijit, which looks like our ace of 
hearts, has a reſemblance to the kernel of the 


trapa, a curious water-plant deſcribed in a ſeparate 


eflay. In another Sanſcrit book the figures of the 


ſame conſtellations are thus varied: 


A horſe's head. A ſtraight tail. A conch. 


Yin or bhaga. Two ſtars S. to N. A winnowing fan. 

A flame. To, N. to 8. Another. 

A waggon. A hand. An arrow. 

A cat's paw. A pearl, A tabor. 

One bright ſtar. Red ſaffron. A circle of ſtars. 

A bow. A ſeſtoon. A ſtaff for burdens. 

A child's pencil. A ſnake. The beam of a balance, 


9. A dog's tail. 18. A boar's Head. 27. A fill, 


From twelve of the aſteriſms juſt enumerated 


are derived the names of the twelve Indian months 
in the uſual form of patronymicks ; for the Pau- 
ränics, who reduce all nature to a ſyſtem of emble- 
matical mythology, ſuppoſe a celeſtial nymph to 
preſide over each of the conſtellations, and feign 
that the God So'Ma, or Lunus, having wedded 
twelve of them, became the father of twelve Genii, 


or months, who are named after their ſeveral 


mothers; but the 7 yantiſhicas aſſert, that, when 
their lunar year was arranged by former altrono- 
mers, the moon was at the full in each month on 
the very day when it entered the nacſbatra, from 
which that month is denominated. Ihe manner 
in which the derivatives are formed, will beſt ap- 
pear by a comparifon of the months with their 1e- 


veral conſtellations: ? 
by A'*swini, 4. Pauſha. 
Cartica. Mägha. 


Margas- 
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Margasirſha, P'halguna. 

Chaitra. A'ſhara. 
8. Vaiſac'ha. Sravana. 

Jyaiſht'ha. 12. Bhadra. 


Tur third month is alſo called Agrahbayana 
(whence the common word Agran is corrupted ) 
from another name of Mrigasras. 

— NoTtHinG can be more ingenious than the me- 
morial verſes, in which the Hindus have a cuſtom 
of linking together a number of ideas otherwiſe 
unconnected, and of chaining, as it were, the 
memory by a regular meaſure : thus by putting 
zeeth for thirty-two, Rudra for eleven, ſeaſon for 
fix, arrow or element for five, ocean, Veda, or age, 
for four, Ra MA, fire, or quality, for three, eye, 
or CumMa'Ra, for two, and earth or moon for one, 
they have compoſed four lines, which expreſs the 
number of ſtars in each of the twenty-ſeven aſte- 
riſms: | 


Vahni tri ritwiſnu gunendu critagnibhuta, 
Banaswinetra sara bhücu'yugäbdhirämäb, 
Rudrabdhiramagunavedasata dwiyugma, 
Dentä budhairäbhihitäh cramasô bhatäräh. 


THAT 1s; * three, three, ſix; five, three, one; 
& four, three, five; five, two, two; five, one, 
« one; four, four, three; eleven, four and 
three; three, four, a hundred; two, two, 
thirty-two: thus have the ſtars of the lunar 
conſtellations, in order as they appear, been 
“numbered by the wiſe.” TN 
Is the ſtanza was correctly repeated to me, the 
iwo Aſhards are conſidered as one aſteriſm, and 
Abbhijit as three ſeparate ſtars; but I ſuſpe@ an 
error in the third line, becauſe dewiòdna, or two 
and five, would ſuit the metre as well as bahirama ; 
and becauſe there were only three Veda's in the 


early 


&c 
ce 
£6 
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early age, when, it is probable, the ſtars were 
enumerated and the technical verſe compoſed. 
Two lunar ftations, or manſions, and a quarter 
are co- extenſive, we ſee, with one ſign ; and nine 
ſtations correſpond with four ſigns : by counting, 
therefore, thirteen degrees and twenty minutes 
from the firſt ſtar in the head of the Ram, inclu- 
ſtvely, we find the whole extent of Aſoinl, and 
ſhall be able to aſcertain the other ſtars with ſuffi- 
cient accuracy: but firſt let us exhibit a compara- 
tive table of both Zodiacks, denoting the manſi- 
ons, as in the Vargnes almanack, by the firſt let- 
ters or ſyllables of their names: 


_ MoxnTus., e MAxslo Ns. 
A'ſwin IJ Meſh A + bh +<. 
Cartic.-- | Vriſh * 10 + M 
A grahäyan { Mithun JE+ 4 + we * 
Pauſh ; Carcit 4. 18. 1 * 4 0. 
Magh Sinh n PU; +3; 
P'halgun | Canya 8 > 
Chaitr 7 Tuli 4 = FE 15 
Vaiſach | Vriſchic 8. | - Y 
. J LECT x +11 
Jaiſh'th I Dhan [mi+ pù 4 

A har | Macar 4 8 4 a 
Sravan Fa 1 40 3 * 
Bhädr 1 12. 1 + 1 Tr. 2. 
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Htncs we may readily know the ſtars in each 
manſion, as they follow in order: 


LUNAR SOLAR | 
MaxSions, ASTERISMS. „ obod a 
 Afwini, Ram, Three, in and near the head, 
Bharani. Three, in the tail. 
Critica, Bull. Six, of the Pleiads. | 
Röhini. Five, in the head and 1 
C Three, in or near the fee 
Mrigaſiras. Pair, | perhaps in the Galaxy. 
A'rdra. | 5 5 on the vin 3 
| | our, in the heads, breaſt, ant 
Punarvaſu. — ſnoulder. | ? 
Puſhya. Crab Three, in the body and claws. 
Asleſha. Lion Fiwe, in the face and mane. 
Magha. Five, in the leg and haunch. 
Pirvap'halguni. — Two; one in the tail. 
Uttarap'halguni Virgin Two, on the arm and zone, 
Haſia. | — Five, near the hand. 
Chitra. — One, in the ſpike. 
 Swati. Balance One, in the N. Scale, 
Vissc'bà. | N Four, beyond it. 
Anuridha, Scorpion Four, in the body. 
Jygbt'ha. | Three, in the tail. | 
Mit. 8 Eleven, to the point of the 
| __AITOWs 
Pürvaſhara. —— Two, in the leg. 
Vtraraſhara. Sea-monſter. Two, in the horn. 
Sravant. — Three, in the tail. 
Dhanifht's Ewer Four, in the arm. 
Satabhiſha. — | Many, in the ſtream. 
Purvabhadrapada. Fiſh Two, in the firſt fiſh. 
Uttarabhadrapada, —— Two, in the cord. : 
13 5 Thirty-two, in the ſecond 
Kevati. | mr ; _ fiſh and cord. | 


WHEREVER the Indian drawing differs from the 
memorial verſe in the Retnamdla, I have preferred 
the authority of the writer to that of the painter, 
who has drawn ſome terreſtrial things with ſo lit- 
tle ſimilitude, that we muſt not implicitly rely on 
his repreſentation of objects merely celeſtial : he 
ſeems particularly to have erred in the ſtars of 
Dhaniſht a. 3 3 

For the aſſiſtance of thoſe who may be inclined 
to re-examine the twenty-ſeven conſtellations with 
a chart before them, I ſubjoin a table of the de- 

grees 
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grees to which the nacſbatras extend reſpectively, 
from the firſt ſtar in the aſteriſm of Aries, which 
we now ſee near the beginning of the ſign Taurus, 
as it was placed in the ancient ſphere, 


N. D. M. N. | | D, M. N D. M. 


„ „ 133%. 2% XIX. 2639. 20, 
II. 260. 400. XI. 1469, 40 XX. 2669, 400 


Hi. . 4 XII. 1609, . XXL. 188. ©; 
I $3% 40. XMI, ' 1949, 20, MIX. $939. vo. 
e XIV. 1869, 400. XXIII. 3069. 49. 
e © 0'+ XV. 2009, ©, XXIV. 3209, o. 
Vil. 930. 20. XVI $139.30. SG. 323% 0's: 


. 3 
VIII. 1060. 40 XVII. 2260. 40. e 
. %%. inna. . nn. „e. &, 


The aſteriſms of the „%% column are in the 
ſigns of Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo; thoſe of 
the /econd, in Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius ; 
and thoſe of the 7hird, in Capricornus, Aquarilis, 
Piſces, Aries; we cannot err much, ores nt in 
any ſeries of three conſtellations; for, by 
counting 13% 20“ forwards and backwards, we 
find the ſpaces occupied by the two extremes, and 
the intermediate ſpace belongs of courſe to the 
middle-moſt. It is not meaned, that the divifion 
of the Hindu Zodiack into ſuch ſpaces is exact to 
a minute, or that evgry ſtar of each aſteriſm muſt 
neceflarily be found in the ſpace to which it be- 
longs; but the computation will be accurate 
enough for our purpoſe, and no lunar manſion 
can be very remote from the path of the moon: 
how Father Soucigr could dream, that /77- 
ac hd was is the Northern Crown, I can hardly 
comprehend; but it ſurpaſſes all comprehenſion, 
that M. BaiLLy ſhould copy his dream, and give 
reaſons to ſupport it; eſpecially as four ſtars, ar- 
ranged pretty much like thoſe in the [nd/an figure, 
preſent themſelves obviouſly near the Balance or 
the Scorpion. I have not the boldneis to exhibit 
the individual ſtars in each manſion, diſtinguiſhed 
in Bayer's method by Gree letters; becauſe, 
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though I have little doubt, that the five ſtars of Ae. 
hd, in the form of a wheel, are » 7, & U, „ of the 
Lion, and thoſe of Mila, Y , 9, & Q, r, c, „, 6, E, , 
of the Sagittary, and though I think many of the 


others equally clear, yet, where the number of 


ſtars in a manſion is leſs than three, or even than 
four, it is not eaſy to fix on them with confidence; 
and I muſt wait, until ſome young Hindu aſtrono- 
mer, with a good memory and good eyes, can at- 
tend my leiſure on ſerene nights at the proper ſea- 
fons, to point out in the firmament itſelf the ſeve- 
ral ſtars of all the conſtellations, for which he can 


find names in the Sanſcrit language: the only 


ſtars, except thoſe in the Zodiac, that have yet 
been diſtinctly named to me, are the Septarſbi, 
Dhruva, Arundhati, Viſhnupad, Matrimandel, and, 
in the ſouthern hemiſphere, Agaſtya, or Canopus. 
The twenty-ſeven Yoga ſtars, indeed, have parti- 
cular names, in the order of the nacſhatras, to 
which they belong : and ſince we learn, that the 
Hindus have determined the latitude, longitude, and 


right aſcenſion cf each, it might be uſeful to exhibit 
the liſt of them; but at preſent I can only ſubjoin 


the names of twenty-ſeven T5gas, or diviſions of 
the Ecliptick. 


Viſhcambha, Ganda. Parigba. 
Priti. Vriddhi. Siva. 
Ayuſjhmat. Dhruwva. Siddha. 
Saubhagyd, Pyag haͤta. Sadbya. 
Sobbana. Herſbana. Subha. 
Atiganda. Hajra. Sucra. 
Sucarman. Aſrij. Brahman. 
Dbri.i. Vyatipata. Indra. 
Stla, LVariyas. Vaidhriti. 


Havixd ſhown in what manner the Hindus ar- 
range the Zodiacal ſtars with reſpect to the ſun and 


moon, 
\ adi | 


We 
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moon, let us proceed to our principal ſubject, the 
antiquity of that double arrangement. In the firſt 
place, the Bhramans were always too proud to 
borrow their ſcience from the Greeks, Arabs, Mo- 
guls, or any nation of Mlcchct?has, as they call 
thoſe who are ignorant of the V2das, and have not 
ſtudied the language of the Gods: they have often 
repeated to me the fragment of an old verſe, 
which they now uſe proverbially, na nichs yavan- 
 &tparah,or no baſe creature can be lower than a Tavan; 
by which name they formerly meant an Ionian or 
Greek, and now mean a Mogul, or, generally, a 
Muſelman. When I mentioned to different Han- 
dits, at ſeveral times and in ſeveral places, the 
opinion of MoxrucLa, they could not prevail on 
themſelves to oppoſe it by ſerious argument; but 
ſome laughed heartily; others, with a ſarcaſtick 
ſmile, ſaid it was a pleaſant imagination; and all 
ſeemed to think it a notion bordering on phrenſy. 
In fact, although the figures of the twelve Indian 
Signs bear a wonderful reſemblance to thoſe of 
the Grecian, yet they, are too much varied for a 
mere copy, and the nature of the variation proves 
them to be original, nor 1s the reſemblance more 
extraordinary than that which has often been ob- 
ſerved between our Gothick days of the week and 
thoſe of the Hindus, which are dedicated to the 
ſame luminaries, and {what is yet more ſingular) 
revolve in the ſame order: Ravi, the Sun; Soma, 
the Moon; Mangala, Tuiſco; Bucha, Ny oden ; 
Vrihaspati, Thor; Sucra, Freya; Sani, Sater; yet 
no man ever imagined, that the Indians borrowed 
fo remarkable an arrangement from the Gcths or 
Germans, On the planets I will only obſerve, that 
Sucra, the repent of Venus, is, like all the reſt, 
a male deity, named alſo Usan as, and believed to 
be a ſage of infinite learning; but Zougan, the | 
NA HID of the Perſians, is a goddeſs like the 
FREY 14 
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Fxeva of our Saxon progenitors: the drawing, 
therefore, of the planets which was brought into 
Bengal by Mr. JoansoN, relates to the Perfian ſyf- 
tem, and repreſents the Genii ſuppoſed to preſide 
over them, exactly as they are deſcribed by the 
poet HA“ TIF: © He bedecked the firmament 
* with ſtars, and ennobled this earth with the race 
© of men; he gently turned the auſpicious new 
« moon of the teſtival, like a bright jewel, round 
© the ancle of the ſky ; he placed the Hindu Sa- 
* TURN on the feat of that reſtive elephant, the 
* revolving ſphere, and put the rainbow into his 
* hand, as a book to coerce the intoxicated beaſt ; 
« he made filken ſtrings of ſun-beams for the Jute 
„of Venus; and prefented JuPp1TER, who ſaw 
* the felicity of true religion, with a roſary of 
* cluſtering Pleiads. The bow of the ſky dee 
& that of Mars, when he was honoured with the 
command of the celeſtial hoſt ; for Gop con- 
ce ferred ſovereignty on the Sun, and ſquadrons of 
6e ſtars were his army.“ 
Tur names and forms of the lunar conſtellati- 
ons, eſpecially of Bharan and Abhijit, indicate a 
ſimplicity of manners peculiar to an ancient peo- 
ple; and they differ entirely from thoſe of the 
Arabian ſyſtem, in which the very firſt aſteriſm 
appears in the dual number, becauſe it conſiſts 
only of two ſtars. Menzil, or the place of alight- 
ing, properly ſignifies a ſtalion or Nage, and thence 
is uſed for an ordinary day's journey ; and that idea 
| ſeems better applied than manſion to ſo inceſſant a 
traveller as the Moon. The mendzilu'] hamar, or 
lunar ſtages, of the Arabs have twenty-eight names 


in the following order, the particle al being un- 
derſtood before every word: 


Sharatin. — Nathrah. Ghafr. Dhabih. 
bi/taln, Tarf. Zubäaiyah. Bulas. | 
| Thuray ya.” 8 


. * 
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Thurayya, Jabbah. lem. | Sudd, 
Nebarin, Zubrah. Kalb. Akhbiya. 
Hak ah. Sarfah. Saulah. Mukdim. 
Han8ah. Awad. Nadim. Mikhir. 


7. Dhica$, 14. Sime. 21. Beluah. 28. Riſha. 


Now, if we can truſt the Arabian lexicogra- 
phers, the number of ftars in their ſeveral menzils 
rarely agrees with thoſe of the Indians; and two 


ſuch nations muſt naturally have obſerved, and 


might naturally have named, the principal ſears, 
near which the moon paſſes in the courſe of each 
day, without any communication on the ſubject : 


there is no evidence, indeed, of a communication 


between the Hindus and Arabs on any ſubje& of 
literature or ſcience, for though we have reaſon 
to believe, that a commercial intercourſe ſubſiſted 
in very early times between Teen and the weſtern 

coaſt of India, yet the Brahmans, who alone are 


permitted to read the ſix V2dangas, one of which 


is the aſtronomical S4/ira, were not then commer- 
cial, and, moſt probably, neither could nor would 
have converſed with Arabian merchants. The 


hoſtile irruption of the Arabs into Hindu/tan, in 


the eighth century, and that of the Moguls under 
CHENG1'Z, in the thirteenth, were not likely to 
change the aſtronomical ſyſtem of the Hindus: 
but the ſuppoſed conſequences of modern revoluti- 
ons are out of the queſtion ; for, if any hiſtorical 
records be true, we know with as poſitive cer- 
tainty, that AMARSINH and CA Liva s compoſed 
their works before the birth of Cas: isT, as that 
MuNANDER and TERENCE wrote before that im- 
portant epoch : now the twelve /gns and twenty- 
ſeven man/tons are mentioned, by the ſeveral names 
before exhibited, in a Sancrit vocabulary by the 
firſt of thoſe Indian authors, and the ſecond of 
them frequently alludes to Rhin and the reſt by 

S name 
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name in his Fatal Ring, his Children of the Sun, 
and his Birth of CuMa RA; from which poem 1 
produce two lines, that my evidence may not ſeem 
to be collected from mere converſation : 


Maitie muhürtè sasalänch'hanéna, 
Yogam gataſuttarap'halganiſhu, 


c WHEN the ſtars of Uttarap*halgun had joined 
ce in a fortunate hour the faun-ſpotted moon.” 
Tais teſtimony being deciſive againſt the con- 
jecture of M. MonTucLa, I need not urge the 
great antiquity of Menv's Inſttiutes, in which the 
twenty-ſeven aſteriſms are called the daughters of 
DacsHa and the conſorts of So MA, or the Moon, 
nor rely on the teſtimony of the Brahmans, who 
aſſure me with one voice, that the names of the 
Zodiacal ſtars occur in the Vedas ; three of which 
J firmly believe, from internal and external evi- 
dence, to be more than three thouſand years old. 
H avid therefore proved what I engaged to 
prove, I will cloſe my eſſay with a general obſer. 
vation the reſult of NEwToN's reſearches into the 
hiſtory of the primitive ſphere was, that the 
practice of obſerving the ſtars began in Egypt in 
the days of AMMoN, and was propagated thence 
* by conqueſt in the reign of his ſon Sts ac, into 
% Afric, Europe and Aſia; ſince which time ATLas 
formed the ſphere of the Lybians; CHI RON that 
e of the Greeks; and the Chaldeans a ſphere of 
their own.” Now I hope, on ſome other occa- 
ſions, to ſatisfy the pubtick, as I have perfectly 
ſatisfied myſelf, that “the practice of obſerving 
<« the ſtars began, with the rudiments of civil ſo- 
ciety, in the country of thoſe whom we call 
e Chaldeans; from which it was propagated into 
Egypt, India, Greece, Italy, and Scandinavia, 
before the reign of StsAc or Sa'cYa, who by 
* conqueſt 


- 
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* conqueſt ſpread a new ſyſtem of religion and 
* philoſophy from the Nie to the Ganges, about a 


„ thouſand years before CHRIST; but that CHiRoN 


* and ATLAas were allegorical or mythological 


* perſonages, and ovght to have no place in n the 
** ſerious hiſtory of our ſpecies.” 
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( 292). 
DISSERTATION XIV. 
n 
DESIGN OF A TREATISE 


ON THE 


PLANTS o INDIA. 


HE greateſt, if not the only, obſtacle to the 
progreſs of knowledge in theſe provinces, 
except in thoſe branches of it which belong im- 


mediately to our ſeveral profeſſions, is our want 


of leiſure for general reſearches; and, as Arcni- 
MEDES,. who was happily maſter of his time, had 
not ſpace enough to move the greateſt weight with 
the ſmalleſt force, thus we, who have ample ſpace 
for our inquiries, really want time for the purſuit 
of them. Give me a place to ſtand on, ſaid 


„ the great mathematician, and 1 will move the 


« whole earth: Give us time, we may ſay, for 
our inveſtigations, and we will transfer to Europe 


all the ſciences, arts, and literature of Aſia. © Not 


to have deſpaired,” however, was thought a 
degree of merit in the Roman general, even thougi 


he was defeated; and, having ſome hope, that 


others may occaſionally find, more leiſure, than it 
3 will 
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will ever, at leaſt in this country, be my lot to 
enjoy, I take the liberty to propoſe a work, from 
which very curious information, and poſſibly very 
ſolid advantage, may be derived. Vn 0 
Som hundreds of plants, which are yet imper- 
fectly known to European botaniſts, and with the 
virtues of which they are wholly unacquainted, 
grow wild on the plains and in the foreſts of India - 
the Amarco/h, an excellent vocabulary of the San- 
ſcrit language, contains in one chapter the names 
of about three hundred medicinal vegetables ; the 
Medini may compriſe many more; and the Dra- 
vyabhidhana, or Dictionary of Natural Productions, 
includes, I believe, a far greater number ; the 
properties of which are diſtinctly related in medi- 
cal tracts of approved authority. Now the firſt 
ſtep, in compiling a treatiſe on the plants of India, 
ſhould be to write their true names in Roman let- 
ters, according to the moſt accurate orthography, 
and in Sanſcrit preferably to any vulgar dialect ; 
becauſe a learned language is fixed in books, 
while popular idioms are in conſtant fluQuation, 
and will not, perhaps, be underſtood a century 
| hence by the inhabitants of theſe Indian territo- 
ries, whom future botaniſts may conſult on the 
common appellations of trees and flowers. The 
childiſh denominations of plants from the perſons 
who firſt deſcribed them, ought wholly to be re- 
jected; for Champaca and Hinna ſeem to me not 
only more elegant; but far properer, deſignations 
of an Indian and an Arabian plant, than Michelia 
and Lawſonia ; nor can | ſee without pain, that 
the great Swediſh botaniſt conſidered it as the ſu- 
preme and only reward of labour in this part of. na- 
tural hiſtory, to preſerve a name by hanging it on 
a bloſſom, and that he declared this mode of pro- 
moting and adorning botany worthy of being con- 
tinued with holy reverence; though ſo high an 
wm honour. 
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honour, he ſays, . ought to be conferred with chaſe 
reſerve, and not proftituted for the purpoſe of concili- 
ating the good will, or eternizing the memory, of any 
but his choſen followers ; ; no, not even of ſaints. 
His liſt of an hundred and fifty ſuch names clearly 
ſhews, that his excellent works are the true baſis 
of his juſt celebrity, which would have been 
feebly ſupported by the ſtalk of the Linnea. From 
what proper name the Plantain is called M uſa, 1do 
not know; but it ſeems to be the D»tch pronun- 
ciation of the Arabic word for that vegetable, and 
ought not, therefore, to have appeared in his liſt, 
though, in my opinion, it is the only rational name 
in the muſter-roll. As to the ſyſtem of LIN N- 
us, it is the ſyſtem of Nature, ſubordinate indeed 
to the beautiful arrangement of natural orders, of 
which he has given a rough ſketch, and which 
may hereafter, perhaps, be completed : but the 
diſtribution of vegetables into claſſes, according to 
the number, length, and polition of the ſtamens 
and piſtils, and of thoſe ci into kinds and ſpe- 
cies, according to certain marks of ditcr-mination, 
will ever be found the cleareſt and moſt convenient 
of methods, and ſhould therefore be ſtudiouſly 
obſerved in the work which I now ſuggeſt. But I 
muſt be forgiven, if I propoſe to reject the Linnean 
appellations of the twenty-four claſes, becauſe, 
although they appear to be Gree# (and, if they 
really were fo, that alone might be thought a ſufh. 
cient objection), yet in truth they are not Greek, 
nor even formed by analogy to the language of 
Grecians; for Polygamos, Monandros, and the reſt 
of that form, are both maiculine and feminine; 
Polyandria, in the abſtract, never occurs, and So- 
lyandrion means a publick cemetery ; Diacia and 
Dizcus are not found in books of authority; nor, 


if they were, would they be derived from dis, but 


from dia, which would include the Triæcia: let 
me 
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me add, that the twelfth and thirteenth claſſes are 
ill diſtinguiſhed by their appellations, indepen- 


dently of other exceptions to them, ſince the real 


diſtinction between them conſiſts not ſo much in 
the number of their ſtamens, as in the place 
where they are inſerted; and that the fourteenth 
and fifteenth are not more accurately diſcriminated 
by two words formed in defiance of grammatical 
analogy, ſince there are but two powers, or two 
diverfities of length, in each of thoſe claſſes. Caly- 
copolyandros might, perhaps, not inaccurately de- 
note a flower of the zwelfth claſs; but ſuch a 


compound would ſtill ſavour of barbariſm or pe- 


dantry ; and the beſt way to amend ſuch a ſyſtem 
of words is to efface it, and ſupply its place by a 


more ſimple nomenclature, which may eaſily be 


found. Numerals may be uſed for the eleven firſt 


claſſes, the former of two numbers being always 


appropriated to the /amens, and the latter to the 
pi/tils : ſhort phrales, as, on the calyx or calice, in 
the receptacle, two long, four long, from one baſe, 


from two, or many, baſes, with anthers connected, 


on the piſtils, in two flowers, in two diſtin plants, 


mixed, concealed, or the like, will anſwer every 


purpoſe of diſcrimination ; but I do not offer this 
as a perfect ſubſtitute for the words which I con- 
demn. The allegory of ſexes and nuptials, even it 
it were complete, ought, I think, to be diſcarded, 
as unbecoming the gravity of men, who, while 
they ſearch for truth, have no buſineſs to inflame 
their imaginations; and, while they profels to 
give deſcriptions, have nothing to do with meta- 
phors : few paſlages in Aloiſia, the moſt impudent 
book ever compoled by man, are more wantonly 
Indecent than the hundred-forty-fixth number of 
Botanical Philoſophy, and the broad comment of the 
its grave author, who dares, like OcTavius in 


his epigram, to ſpeak with Roman /mplicity ; nor 


; can 
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can the Linnæan deſcription of the Arum, and 
many other plants, be read in Engliſh without ex- 
citing ideas, which the occaſion does not require. 
Hence it is, that no well-born and well- educated 
woman can be adviſed to amuſe herſelf with bota- 
ny, as it is now explained, though a more elegant 
and delightful ſtudy, or one more likely to aſſiſt 
and embelliſh other female accompliſhments, « could 


not poſſibly be recommended. 


Wuen the Sanſcrit names of the Indian plants 
have been correctly written in a large paper-book, 


one page being appropriated to each, the freſh 


plants themſelves, procured in their reſpeQive ſea- 
ſons, muſt be conciſeiy, but accurately, claſſed 
and deſcribed; after which their ſeveral uſes in 
medicine, diet, or manufactures, may be collected, 
with the aſſiſtance of Hindu phyſicians, from the 


medical books in Sanſcrit. and their accounts either 


diſproved or eſtabliſhed by repeated experiments, 
as faſt as they can be made with exaQineſs, 
By way of example, I annex the deſcriptions of 


five Indian plants, but am unable, at this ſeaſon, 
to re-examine them, and wholly deſpair of leiſure 


to exhibit others, of which I have collected the 
names, and moſt of which | have ſeen i in bloſſom, 


. MUCHUCUNDA. 
T wenty, from One Baſe. 


Cal. Five-parted, thick; leaflets, oblong. 

Cor, Vive petals, oblong. 

Stam. From twelve to fifteen rather long, fer- 
tile; five ſhorter, ſterile. In ſome flowers, the 


wnprolifick ſtamens, longer. 


Piti. Style eylindrick. 
Peric. A capſule, with five cells, many. ſeeded. 
Seeds: Roundiſh, compreſſed, winged. 


Leaves: : 
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Leaves: Of many different ſhapes. 
Uſes: The quality, refrigerant. 


One flower, ſteeped a whole night in a glaſs of 
water, forms a cooling mucilage of uſe in-virulent 
gonorrheeas. The Muchucunda, called alſo Pichu- 
ca, is exquiſitely fragrant: its calyx is covered with 
an odoriferous duſt; and the dried flowers in fine 
powder, taken like "ſau, are ſaid, in a Sanſcrit 


book, almoſt inſtantaneouſly to remove a nervous 
head- ach. 


—— 
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Note, This plant differs al little from the Penta- 
petes of LIxxÆus. 


U. BILVA ORA MA'LU'R A. wt 
Many on the Receptacle, and One, 


Cal. Four, or five, cleft, beneath. 
Cor. Four, or five, petals; moſtly reflex, 
Stam. Forty, to torty- eight, fillaments; an- n 
tuers, moſtly erect. 17 
Piſt. Germ, roundiſn; Style, ſmooth, ſhort ; : _ 
Stigma, clubbed. 1 
1 J A ſpheroidal berry, very large; many. 11 
ſeeded. 6 Ks a 
Seeds: Toward the ſurface, ovate, in a pellu- = 
cid mucus. 
Leaves: Ternate; common petiole, long; 1 
leaflets, ſubovate; obtuſely notched, with ſhort | Rk 
petioles ; ſome almoſt lanced, 14 „ 
Stem: Armed with ſharp thorns. Sl 1 
Les: The fruit nutritious, warm, cathartick; M 
in taſte, delicious; in fragrance, exquiſite; its 1 
aperient and deterſive quality, and its efficacy in 1 i 
removing habitual coſtiveneſs, have been proved 1 
| by conſtant experience. The mucus of the ſeed =} 
} is, for ſome purpoſes, a very good cement. „ 
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Note, This fruit is called Srip' hala, becauſe it 
ſprang, ſay the Indian poets, from the milk of 
SY, the goddeſs of abundance, who beſtowed it 
on mankind at the requeſt of Is ARA, whence he 
alone wears a chaplet of Bi/va flowers; to him 
only the Hindus ofter them; and, when they ſee 
any of them fallen on the ground, they take them 
up with reverence, and carry them to his temple. 
From the firſt bloſſom of this plant that I could 
inſpect, I had imagined that it belonged to the 
ſame claſs with the Durio, becauſe the filaments | 
appeared to be diſtributed in five ſets; but in all 
that I have ſince examined, they are perfectly dil- 
tin&. * 


III. SRING A” T A C. A. 
Four and One. 


Cal. Four. cleft, with a long peduncle, above. 
Cor. Four petals. 
Stam. Anthers, kidney-ſhaped. 

_ Pit. Germ, roundiſh ; Style, long as the fila- 
ments; Stigma, clubbed. 
| Seed: A Nut with four oppoſite ich (two 
of them ſharp thorns) formed by the Calyx. 
Leaves: Thoſe which float on the water, are 
rhomboidal; the two upper ſides unequally notch- 
ed; the two lower, right lines. Their petioles, 
| buoyed up by ſpindle-ſhaped ſpongy ſubſtances, 
not bladders. 

Root. Knotty, like coral. 

Uſes: The freſh kernel, in Gente and deli- 
cacy, equals that of the filbred. A mucus, ſe- 
creted by minute glands, covers the wet leaves, 

which are conſidered as cooling. N 


Note, It ſeems to be the floating Trapa of Lin- 
NEVUs. 


IV. 
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Iv. PU TICARAJA. 
Ten and One. 


Cual. Five-cleft. 
Cor. Five equal petals. 
Feric. A thorny legumen ; two ſeeds. 
Leaves: Oval, pinnated. 
Stem: Armed, 
es: The ſeeds are very bitter, and, perhaps, 
tonick; fince one of them bruifed and given in 


two doſes, will, as the Hindus aſſert, cure an in- 


termittent t fever. 
V. MADHU' CA. 
Many, not on the Receptacle, and One. 


Cal. Perianth four, or five, leaved. 

Cor. One-petaled. Tube inflated, fleſhy. Bor- 
der nine, or ten, parted. 

Stam. Anthers from twelve to twenty-eight, 
erect, acute, ſubvillous. 
Pit. Germ, roundiſh; Style, long, awl-ſhaped. 

Peric. A Drupe, with two or. three Nuts. 
Leaves: Oval, ſomewhat pointed 

, The tubes, eſculent, nutritious; yield- 

„by diſtillation, an inebriating ſpirit, which, 


if the fale of it were duly reſtrained by law, might 


be applied to good purpoſes. A uſeful oil is ex- 


preſſed from the ſeed. 
Note, It reſembles the Baſſia of KOENING. 


SUcn would be the method of the work which 
IJ recommend; but even the ſpecimen which I ex- 
hibit might, in ſkilful hands, have been more ac- 
curate. Engravings of the plants may be an- 
nexed ; but | have more than once experienced, 
that the beſt anatomical and botanical prints give 

a very 
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300 THE DESIGN OF A TRFATISE, &c. 


a very inadequate, and ſometimes a very falſe, 
notion of the objects which they were intended to 


_ repreſent. As we learn a new language, by read- 
ing approved compoſitions in it with the aid of a 


Grammar and Dictionary, ſo we can only ſtudy 
with effect the natural hiſtory of vegetables by 
analyſing the plants themſelves with the a So 
Botanica, which is the Grammar, and the Genera 
et Species Plantarum, which may be conſidered as 
the Dictionary, of that beautiful language, in which 
nature would teach us what plants we muſt avoid 
as noxious, and what we mult cultivate as ſaluta- 


ry; for that the qualities of plants are in ſome de- 


gree connected with the natural orders and . aa 
them, a number of inſtances would abundantly 
prove. . | | 


DIS. 


9 
DISSERTATION XV. 
„rns 
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OF THE 


TT is painful to meet perpetually with words that 


convey no diſtinct ideas: and a natural defire 


of avoiding that pain excites us often to make in- 


quiries, the reſult of which can have no other uſe 


than to give us clear conceptions. Ignorance 
to the mind what extreme darkneſs 1s to the 
nerves: both cauſe an uneaſy ſenſation ; and we 
naturally love knowledge, as we love light, even 


when we have no deſign of applying either to a 
purpoſe eſſentially uſeful. This is intended as an 


apology for the pains which have been taken to 
procure a determinate anſwer to a queſtion of no 


apparent 
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302 | ON THE SPIKENARD 


apparent utility, but which ought to be readily 
anſwered in India. What is Indian Spikenard ?” 
All agree, that it is an odoriterous plant, the beſt 
fort of which, according, to ProLEuv, grew about 
Rangamritica or Rangami4ti, and on the borders of 
the country now called Butan: it is mentioned by 
DioscoriD: s, whoſe work I have not in my pol- 
ſeſſion; but his deſcription of it muſt be very 
imperfect, ſince neither Linnzus nor any of his 
diſciples pretend to claſs it with certainty, and, in 
the lateſt botanical work that we have received 
from Europe, it is marked as unknown. I had no 
doubt, before I was perfonally acquainted with 
 KoegNts, that he had aſcertained it; but he affured 
me, that he knew not what the Greek writers 
meant by the nard of India: he had found, indeed, 
and deſcribed a ſixth ſpecies of the nardus, which 
is called Indian in the Supplement to Linnaus; 
but the nardus is a graſs,. which, though it bear a 
Spike, no man ever ſuppoſed to be the true Spike- 
nard, which the great oF Philoſopher him- 
ſelf was inclined 1 think a ſpecies of Andropogon, 
and places, in his Materia Medica, but with an 
expreſſion of doubt, among his polygamous plants. 
Since the death of Kon1 I have conſulted every 
botaniſt and phyſician with whom I was acquaint- 
ed, on the ſubje& before us; but all have confeſ- 
ſed without reſerve, though not without ſome re- 
gret, that they were ignorant what was meant by 
the Indian Spikenard. 

In order to procure information from the ne 
natives, it was neceſſary to know the name of the 
plant in ſome Afiatick language. The very word 
nard occurs in the Song of SoLomon ; but the 
name and the thing were both exotick : the Hebrew 
lexicographers i —_—_ both to be Indian; but the 

word 
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word is in truth Perſian. and occurs in the follow- 
ing diſtich of an old poet: 


A'n chu bikheſt, in chu nardeſt, än chu ſhäkheſt, in chu bar, 
A'n chu bikhi päyidsteſt, ur chu nardl payidar, 


Ir is not eaſy to determine in this couplet, 
whether nard mean the ſtem, or, as Ad ju explains 


it, the rt; but it is manifeſtly a part of a vege- 


table, and neither the root, the fruit, nor the 


branch, which are all ſeparately named: the Arabs 
have borrowed the word nard, but in the ſenſe, 
as we learn from the Kamus, of a compound medici- 


nal unguent. Whatever it ſignified in old Perſian, 


the Arabick word ſumbul, which, like ſumbalab, 


means an ear or ſpike, has been long ſubitituted for 
it; and there can be no doubt, that by the /umbul 


of India the Muſelmans underſtand the fame plant 
with the nard of ProLtmy and the Nardoſtachys, 


or Spikenard, of GaLEN; who, by the way, was 
deceived by the dry ſpecimens which he had ſeen, 
and miſtook them for roots, 

A $INCULAR deſcription of the fſumbul by 
 ABU'LEAZL, who frequently mentions it as an in- 
gredient in Indian perfumes, had for ſome time al- 
moſt convinced me, that the true Spikenard was 


the Cẽtaca, or Pandanus of our botaniſts : his 
words are, Sumbul pany berg dared, ceh dirazii an 


dah angofſhteſtu pahndi seh: or, © The ſumbul has 
“ five leaves, ten fingers long, and three broad.” 
Now I well knew, that the miniſter of AchAR 
was not a botaniſt, and might eaſily have miſtaken 
a thyrſus for a ſingle flower: I had ſeen no blof- 
ſom, or aſſemblage of bloſſoms, of ſuch dimenſi- 
ons, except the male CHa ca; and though the Per- 


ſian writer deſcribes the female as a different 


plant, by the vulgar name Cysra, yet ſuch a miſ- 
take might naturally have been expected in ſuch a 
work : but what moſt confirmed my opinion, was 


the 
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the exquiſite fragrance of the Cetaca flower, which 
to my ſenſe far ſurpaſſed the richeſt perfumes 
of Europe or Aſia. Scarce a doubt remained, 
when I met with a deſcription of the Ceraca by 
ForsKoHL, whoſe words are ſo perfectly applica- 
ble to the general idea which we are apt to form 
of Spikenard, that I give you a literal tranſlation 
of them: © The ZPandanus is an incomparable 
&« plant, and cultivated for its odour, which it 
« breathes ſo richly, that one or two Spike;, in 
a ſituation rather humid, would be ſuthcient to 
« diffuſe an odoriferous air for a long time through 
© aſpacious apartment; fo that the natives in ge- 
« neral are not ſolicitous about the living plants, 
& but purchaſe the Spikes at a great price.” I 
| learned alſo, that a fragrant eſſential oil was ex- 
tracted from the flowers; and I procured from 
Baniares a large phial of it, which was adulterated 
with ſandal; but the very adulteration convinced 
me, that the genuine eſſence muſt be valuable, 
from the great number of thyrſi that muſt be re- 
quired in preparing a ſmall quantity of it. Thus 
had I nearly perſuaded myſelf, that the true nard 
was to be found on the banks of the Ganges, 
where the Hindu women roll up its flowers in their 
long black hair after bathing in the holy river; 
and I imagined, that the precious alabaſter box 

mentioned in the Scripture, and the ſmall onyx, in 
exchange for which the poet offers to entertain his 
friend with a ca/# of old wine, contained an eſſence 
of the fame kind, though differing in its degree of 
purity, with the nard which I had procured: but an 
Arab of Mecca, who ſaw in my {tudy ſome flowers 
of the C#taca, informed me, that the plant was ex- 
tremely common in Arabia, where it was named 
 Cadhi; and ſeveral Mahomedans of rank and learn- 
ing have nee aſſured me, that the true name of 


the Indian Sumbul was not Ceraca, but Fatamans1. 
This 


* 


' 
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This was important information; finding there- 
fore, that the Pendanus was not peculiar to Hin- 
duſiin, and conſidering that the Sumbul of Amur. 
FAZL differed from .it in the preciſe number of 
leaves on the thyrſus, in the colour, and in the 
ſeaſon of flowering, though the length and breadth 
correſponded very nearly, I abandoned my firſt 
opinion, and began to inquire eagerly for the Ja- 
tamans!, which grew, I was told, in the 
a learned and ingenious friend, and fortunately 
was then in bloſſom, A freſh plant was very ſoon 
brought to me: it appeared on inſpection to be a 
moſt elegant Cypirus with a poliſhed three. ſided 
culm, an umbella with three or four enſiform 
leaflets, minutely ſerrated, naked proliferous 


peduncles, crowded ſpikes, expanded daggers; 


and its branchy root had a pungent taſte with 


a faint aromatick odour; but ro part of it 
bore the leaſt reſemblance to the drug known in 


Europe by the appellation of Spitenard; and a 


Muſelman phyſician from Dehli aſſured me poſi- 


tively, that the plant was not Jata mans, but Sud, 
as it is named in Arabic, which the author of the 
Tohfatu'l Mimenin' particularly diſtinguiſhes from 
the Indian Sumbul. He produced: on the next day 
an extract from the Dictionary of Natural Hiſtory, 
to which he had referred ; and I prefent you with 
a tranſlation: of all that is material in it. 


5 4 


ce 1. SUD has a roundiſh olive-ſhaped root; ex- 


7 


* ternally black, but white internally, and fo fra- 


4 grant as to have obtained in Perſ the name of 
(6 


Subterranean Muſſ + its leaf has ſome reſemblance 
„ to that of a leek, but is longer and narrower, 
+ ſtrong, ſomewhat rough at the edges, and ta- 
„ pering to a point. 2. SUMBUL means a pie or 
«© ear, and was called nard by the Greeks. There 


* .are three ſorts of Sumbul or Nardin; but, when 


„e the words ſtand alone, it means the Sumbul of 
* India, which is an herb without flower or fruit 
— . eee {7 


garden of 
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% (he ſpeaks of the drug only), like the tail of an 
“ ermine, or of a ſmall weaſel, but not quite ſo 
* thick, and about the length of a finger. It is 
e darkiſh, inclining to yellow, and very fragrant: 


* it is brought from Hinduſtan, and its medicinal 
virtue laſts three years.“ It was eaſy to procure 
the dry Fatdmins}, which correſponded perfectly 
with the deſcription of the Sumbul; and though a 
native Muſelman afterwards gave me a Perſian 
paper, written by himſelf, in which he repreſents 
the Sumbul of India, the Sweet Sumbul, and the 
Fatimans! as three different plants, yet the autho- 
rity of the Tohfatu' ! Mumenin is decifive, that 
the feveet Sumbul is only another denomination of 
nard, and the phyſician, who produced that au- 


* 


thority, brought, as a ſpecimen of Sumbul, the 


very ſame drug, which my Pandit, who is alſo a 
phyſician, brought as a ſpecimen of the Jatä- 
mans} : a Brdhmen of eminent learning gave me a 
parcel of the ſame ſort, and told me that it was 
uſed in their ſacrifices ; that, when freſh, it was 


exquiſitely ſweet, and added much to the ſcent of 

rich eſſences, in which it was a principal ingredi- 
ent; that the merchants brought it from the 
mountainous country to the north-eaſt of Bengal; 
that it was the entire plant, not a part of it, and 


received its San/crit names from its reſemblance to 
lacks of hair; as it is called Spikenard, I ſuppoſe, 
from its reſemblance to a Spike, when it is dried, 
and not from the configuration of its flowers, 


which the Greeks, probably, newer examined. 


The Perfan author deſcribes the whole plant as 
reſembling the tail of an ermine; and the Fatd- 
mans}, which is manifeſtly the Spikenard of our 


druggiſts, has preciſely that form, conſiſting of 


withered ſtalks and ribs of leaves, cohering in a 

bundle of yellowiſh brown capillary fibres, and 

conſtituting a ſpike about the ſize of a ſmall finger. 
TT 5 | We 
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Wie may on the whole be aſſured, that the nardus 
of ProLemy, the Indian Sumbul of the Perfians 


and Arabs, the Fatamans: of the Hindus, and the 


Spikenard of our ſhops, ate one and the ſame 
plant; but to what claſs and genus it belongs in 
the Linnæan ſyſtem, can only be aſcertained by an 
inſpection of the freſh bloſſoms. Dr. Patrick 
RusEL, who always communicates with obliging 
tacility his extenſive and accurate knowledge, in- 


formed me by letter, that Spikenard is carried 
over the Deſert (from India | preſume) to Alep- 


% po, where it is uſed in ſubſtance, mixed with 
* other perfumes, and worn in ſmall bags, or in 
the form of eſſence, and kept in little boxes or 


„ phials, like 4tar of roſes.” He is perſuaded, 


and ſo am I, that the Indian nard of the ancients, 


and that of our ſhops, is one and the ſame vegeta- 


ble. 


my requeſt on the borders of Bengal and Behar, 


yet the Fatamans! has not been found growing in 


any part of the Br1ti/h territories. Mr. SAUNDERS, 
who met with it in Butän, where, as he was in- 
formed, it is very common, and whence it is 


brought in a dry ſtate to Rangpur, has no heſitation 
in pronounzing it a ſpecies of the Baccharas; and 
ſince it is not poſſible that he could miſtake the na- 


tural order and efſential character of the plant, 
which he examined, I had no doubt that the Fata- 
mans} was compolit and corymbiferous, with ſta- 
mens connected by the anthers, and with female 


prolifick florets intermixed with hermaphrodites: 
the word Spike was not uſed by the ancients with 
botanical preciſion, and the Szachys itfelf is verti- 


ciated, with only two ſpecies out of fifteen, that. 


could juſtify its generick appellation. I therefore. 


concluded, that the true Spikenard was a Baccharis, 


„ 5 and 


Troven diligent reſearches have been made at 
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at Gays, to procure ſome of. the recent plants by 
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and that, while the philoſopher had been ſearching 
for it to. no purpoſe, 


— — the dull ſwain 
Trod on it daily with his elouted moon j 


for the Baccharis, it ſeems, as well as the Conyzaz 


is called by our gardeners, Ploughman's Spikenard- 


I ſuſpected, nevertheleſs, that the plant which Mr. 


SAUNDERS deſcribed was not fatdamans:, becauſe 
] knew that the people of Butan nad no ſuch name 
for it, but diſtinguiſhed it by very different names 
in different parts of their hilly country: L knew 
alſo, that the Butias, who ſet a greater value on 


the drug than it ſeems, as a perfume, to merit, 
where extremely reſerved in giving information 


concerning it, and might be tempted, by the nar- 
row ſpirit of monopoly, to miſlead an inquirer for 


the freſh plant. The friendly zeal of Mr. Pugs. 
| ING will probably procure. it in a ſtate of vegeta- 


tion; for, when he had the kindneſs, at my deſire, 


to make inquiries. for it among the Butan mer- 


chants, they aſſured him, that the living plants 
could not be obtained without an order from their 


ſovereign the Devarija, to whom he immediately 


diſpatched a meſſenger with an earneſt requeſt, 
that eight or ten of the growing plants might be 


ſent to him at Rangpar : ſhould the Devardza com- 


ply wath that requeſt, and ſhould. the vegetable 


ſhouriſh in the plain of Bengal, we ſhall have ocu- 


lar proof of its claſs, order, genus, and ſpecies; 
and, if it prove the ſame with the Jatamäns! of 

Nepal, which I now muſt. introduce to your ac- 
quaintance, the queſtion, with which 1 began this 
eſſay, will be ſatisfaQorily anſwered. 

Havins traced the Indian Spikenard, by, the 
name of Fatamans}, to the mountains of Nepal, I 
requeſted my friend Mr. Law, who then reſided: 


the 
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the means of the Nepaleſe pilgrims ;- who being 
orthodox Hindu, and poſſeſſing many rare books 


in the Sanſcrit language, were more likely than 


the Butfas to know the true Fatimi1s}, by which 
name they generally diſtinguiſh it: many young 
plants were accordingly ſent to Gaya, with a Per- 


Aan letter ſpecifically naming them, and apparently 


written by a man of rank and literature; ſo that 
no ſuſpicion of deception or of error can be juſtly 
entertained. By a miſtake of the gardener, the 
were all planted at Gayd, where they have blol- 
fomed, and at firſt ſeemed to flouriſh : I mult, 
therefore, deſcribe the Jatamins from the report 
of Mr. BuxT, who favoured me with a drawing 
of it, and in whoſe accuracy we may perfectly con- 
fide; but, before J produce the deſcription, I 
muſt endeayour to remove a prejudice, in regard 
to the natural order of the Spikenard, which they, 
who are addicted to ſwear by every word of their 


maſter LIN NK Us, will hardly abandon, and which 


I, who love truth better than him, have aban- 


doned with ſome reluQtance. Nard has been ge- 


nerally ſuppoſed to be a groſs ; and the word 
ftachys or ſpike, which aprees with the habit of 


that natural order, gave riſe, perhaps, to the ſup- 


poſition. There is à plant in Java, which moſt 
travellers and ſome phyſicians call ſpitenard; and 
the Governor of Chinſura, who is Kindly endea- 
vouring to procure it thence in a ſtate fit for exa- 


- mination, writes me word, that * a Dutch author 
* pronounces it a gr like the Opirus, but inſiſts 
that what we call the ie is the fibrous part 


cc 

cc 
| cc 
( 


above the root, as long *as a man's little finger, 
of a browniſh hue inclining to red or yellow, 
„ matick fcent.” This is too ſlovenly a deſeripti- 
on to have been written by à botaniſt; yet I be- 


lieve the latter part of it to be tolerably correct, 
And 


rather fragrant, and with a pungent, but aro- 


29.10.4454 
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and ſhould imagine that the plant was the ſame 
with our Jatamans}, if it were not commonly 2 
ſerted, that the Javan ſpikenard was uſed as a 
condiment, and if a well-informed man, who had 
ſeen it in the iſland, had not aſſured me, that it 
was a ſort of Pimento, and conſequently a ſpecies 
of Myrtle, and of the order now called Heſperian. 
The reſemblance before mentioned between the 
Indian Sumbul and the Arabian Sud, or Cypirus, 
had led me to ſuſpect, that the true nard was a 
graſs or a reed; and as this country abounds in 
odoriferqus graſſes, I began to collect them from all 
quarters. Colonel KyD obligingly ſent me two 
— 585 with ſweet-ſmelling roots; and as they were 
E to the Pandits, I ſoon found their names in 
a San/crit dictionary: one of them is called gand- 
hasat hi, and uſed by the Hindus to ſcent the red 
zowder of Sapan o Bakkam wood, which they 
Me | in the feſtival of the vernal ſeaſon ; 5 the 
other as many names, and, among them, ndgara- 
maſtac and ginarda, the ſecond of which means 
ruſtling in the water ; for all the Pandits inſiſt, 
that nard is never uſed as a noun in Sanſcrit, and 
ſignifies, as the root of a verb, 10 ſound or to ruf. 
tle. Soon after, Mr. BuzRow brought me, from 
the banks of the Ganges near Heridwar, a very fra- 
grant graſs, which in ſome places covers whole 
acres, and diffuſes, when cruſhed, ſo ſtrong an 
odour, that a perſon, he ſays, might eaſily have 
ſmelt it, as ALEXANDER is reported to have ſmelt 
the nard of Gedro/ia ia, from the back of an ele- 
phant: its bloſſoms were not preſerved, and it 
cannot, therefore, be deſcribed. 'From Mr. BLang 
of Lucknow I received a freſh plant, which has 
not flowered at Calcutta; but I rely implicitly on 
his authority, and have no doubt that it is a ſpe- 
cies of Andropogon: it has rather a rank aromatick 
odour, and, from the virtue aſcribed to it of 
curing 
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curing intermittent fevers, is known by the San- 
fſerit name of jwardncusa, which literally means 
a fever-hook, and alludes to the iron- hoo with 
which elephants are managed. Laſtly, Dr. Ax- 
DERSON of Madras, who delights in uſeful pur- 


ſuits and in aſſiſting the purſuits of others, fa- 


voured me with a complete ſpecimen of the An- 
dropogon Nardus, one of the moſt common graſſes 
on the Coaſt, and flouriſhing moſt luxuriantly on 
the mountains, never eaten by cattle, but ex- 
tremely grateful to bees, and containing an eſſen- 


tial oil, which, he underſtands, is extracted from 


it in many parts of Hinduſtan, and uſed as an 4tar 


or 2 He adds a very curious philological 


remark, that, in the Tamul dictionary, moſt words 
beginning with när have ſome relation to fragrance 
as narukeradu to yield an odour, närtum pillu, 


lemon-graſs, närtei, citron, närta manum, the 


wild orange-tree, ndrum panei, the Indian Jaſmin, 
narum alleri, a ſtrong ſmelling flower, and ndrtu, 
which is put for nard in the Tamul verſion of our 
Scriptures: ſo that not only the nard of the Hebrews 


and Greeks, but even the copia narium of Horace, 


tnay be derived from an Indian root: to this I can 
only ſay, that I have not met with any ſuch root 
in Sanſcrit, the oldeſt poliſhed language of India, 
and that in Perſian, which has a manifeſt affinity 
with it, nar means a pomegranate, and nargil (a 


word originally Sanſcrit) a cocoa-nut, neither of 


which has any remarkable fragrance. 
SUCH 1s the evidence in ſupport of the opinion, 
given by the great Swedi/t naturaliſn, that the true 


nard was a gramineous plant and a ſpecies of An- 
dropogon ; but ſince no graſs, that I have yet ſeen, 
bears any reſemblance to the Fatamans!, which I 


conceive to be the nardus of the ancients, I beg 
leave to expreſs my diſſent, with ſome confidence 
as a philologer, though with. humble diffidence as 
3 a ſtudent 
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a ſtudent in hotany. 1 am not, indeed of opinion. 
that the nardum of the Romans was merely the eſ- 
ſential oil of the plant, from which it was deno- 
minated, but am ſtrongly inclined to believe, that 
it was a gererick word, meaning what we now call 
#tar, and either the Aar of roſes from Caſpmir and 
Perfies that of Cetaca, or Pandanus, from the 
weitern coaſt of India, or that of Aguru, or aloe- 
wood, from Asam or Cochinching, the proceſs of 
obtaining which is deſcribed by Apu'LFAZL, or 
the mixed perfume called hir, of which the prin- 
cipal angredients were yellow ſandal, violets, 
orange-flowers, wood of aloes, roſe- water, muſk, 
and true ſpikenard: all thoſe efſences and compo- 
tions were coltly ; and moſt of them being fold 
by the Indians to the Perſians and Arabs, from 
whom, in the times of OcTavivs- they were re- 
cejved by the Syrians and Romans, they muſt have 
been extremely dear at Jeruſalem and at Rome. 
There might alſo have been a pure nardine oil, as 
ArHENEUs calls it; but nardum probably meant 
(and KoeNiG was of the ſame opinion) an Judian 
eſſence in general, taking its name from that in- 
gredient which had, or was commonly thought to 
have, the moſt exquiſite ſcent. Byt I bave been 
drawn by a pſeaſing ſubject to a greater length 
than I expected, and proceed to the promiſed de- 
ſcription of the true nard, or Jatamänsi, which, 
by the way, has other names in the Amarciſb, the 
ſmootheſt of which are jatilà and lomaſd, both 
derived from words meaning hair, Mr. Buz'r, 
after a modeſt apology for his imperfect acquain- 
tance with the language of botaniſts, has favoured 
me with an account of the plant, on the correct- 
neſs of which 1 have a perfect reliance, and from 
which I collect the following natural characters. 


AGGREGATE 
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AGGREGATE. 


Cal. Scarce any. Margin, hardly diſcernible. 
Cor. One petal. Tube ſomewhat gibbous. 
Border five cleft. | 1a 

Stam. Three Anthers. 

Pift, Germ beneath. One Style erect. 

Seed Solitary, crowned with a pappus. 

Root Fibrous. Ts 

Leaves Hearted, fourfold ; radical leaves pe- 
tioled. LY | 


Ir appears, therefore, to be the Protean plant 


VALERIAN, a ſiſter of the Mountain and Celtich 
Nard, and of a ſpecies which 1 ſhould deſcribe in 
the Linnean ſtyle, VALERIaNA JATAMANSI flo- 
ribus triandris foliis cordatis quaternis, radicalibus 
petiolatis., The radical leaves, riſing from the 


ground and enfolding the young ſtem, are plucked 


up with a part of the root, and, being dried in 
the fun, or by an artificial heat, are ſold as a drug, 
which from its appearance has been called /pike- 


nard ; though, as the Ferſian writer obſerves, it 


might be compared more properly to the fai of an 


ermine: when nothing remains but the dry fibres 


of the leaves, which retain their original form, 
they have ſome reſemblance to a /ock of hair, from 
which the Sanſcrit name, it ſeems, is derived. 
Two mercantile agents from Butan on the part of 
the Devardja were examined, at my requeſt, by 
Mr. HARINGTON, and informed him, that the 
drug which the Bengaleſe call Fatamans?, © grew 
e ere above the ſurface ol the ground, reſemb- 
“ ling in colour an ear of green wheat; that, 
& when recent, it had a faint odour, which was 


« greatly increaſed by the ſimple proceſs of dry- 


ing it; that it abounded on the hills, and even 
“ on the plains, of But4n, where it was collected 
„ and 
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„and prepared for medicinal purpoſes.” What 
its virtues are, experience alone can. aſcertain ; 
but, as far as botanical analogy can. juſtify a con- 
jecture, we may ſuppoſe them to be antiſpaſmo- 
dick; and in our provinces, eſpecially in Behar, 
the plant will probably flouriſh; ſo that we may 
always procure it in a ſtate fit for experiment. 
On the propoſed enquiry into the virtues of this 
celebrated plant, I muſt be permitted to ſay, that 
although many botaniſts may have waſted their 
time in enumerating the qualities of vegetables, 
without having aſcertained them by repeated and 
ſatisfactory experiments, and although mere botany 
goes no 15 than technical arrangement and 
deſcription, yet it ſeems indubitable, that the 
eat end and aim of a botanical philoſopher is, 
to diſcover and prove the ſeveral uſes of the vege- 
table ſyſtem, and, while he admits with Hipro- 
CRATES the e of experience, to rely on 
experiment alone as the baſis of his knowledge. 
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An ACCOUNT or Thx SCULPTURES anp KUINS 
| AT 
MAVALIPURAME. 


BY WILLIAM CHAMBERS, ESQ. 


A $ amidſt inquiries after the hiſtories and an- 


tiquities of Aſia at large, thoſe of that di- 
viſion of it in which this Society reſides may ſeem 
on many accounts to lay claim to a particular 
ſhare of its attention, a 5 hints put down from 
recollection, concerning ſome monuments of Hin- 
doo antiquity, which, though ſituated in the neigh- 
bourhood of European ſettlements on the Choro- 
mandel coaſt, have hitherto been little obſerved, 
may, it is conceived, be acceptable at leaſt, as 
they may poſlibly give riſe hereafter to more ac. 
curate obſervations, and more complete diſcove. 


* A place a few miles north of SD RAS, and known to Seamen 
by the name of THIN SEVEN PaGODAs. 3 
| res 
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ries on the ſame ſubject. The writer of this ac- 
count went firſt to view them in the year 1772, 
and curiofity led him thither again in 1796; but 
as he neither meaſured the diſtances nor ſize of the 
objects, nor committed to writing at the time the 
obſervations he made on them, he hopes to be ex- 
cuſed if, after the lapſe of ſo many years, his re- 
collection ſhould fail him in ſome reſpects, and his 
account fall far ſhort of that preciſion and exact- 
neſs which might have been expected had there 
then exiſted in India To powerful and incentive to 
diligent enquiry and accurate communication as 
the eſtabliſhment'of this Society muſt now prove. 
Tur Monuments he means to deſcribe appear 
to be the remains of ſome great city that has been 
ruined many centuries ago; they are ſituated cloſe 
to the ſea, between Covelong and Sadras, ſomewhat 
remote from the high road that leads to the diffe- 
rent European ſettlements. And when he viſited 
them in 1776, there was ſtill a native village ad- 
joining to them, which retained the antient name, 
and in which a number of Bramins refided that 
| ſeemed perfectly well acquainted with the ſubjects 
of moſt of the ſculptures to be ſeen there. 
Tus rock, or rather hill of ſtone, on which 
zreat part of theſe works are executed, is one of 
14 principal marks for mariners as they approach 
the coaſt, and to them the place is known by the 
name of the Seven Pagodas, poſſibly becauſe the 
fummits of the rock have preſented them with that 
idea as they paſſed : but it muſt be confeſſed, that 
no aſpe& which the hill aſſumes as viewed on the 
ſhore, ſeems at all to authorize this notion; and 
there are circumſtances, which will be mentioned 
in the ſequel, that would lead one to ſuſpe& that 
this name has ariſen from ſome ſuch number of 
Pagodas that formerly ſtood here, and in time 
have been buried in the waves. But, be that as 


it 
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it may, the appellation by which the natives diſtin- 
guiſh it is of a quite different origin: in their lan- 
guage, which is the Tamulic (improperly termed 
Malabar), the place is called M4valipuram, which 
in Shanſerit, and the languages of the more nor- 


thern Hindoos, would be Mahabalipur, or the City 


of the great Bali. For the Tamulians (or Mala- 
bars), "arg no / in their alphabet, are under a. 
neceſſity of ſhortening the Shanſcrit ward Maha, 
great, and write it md. They are obhged alſo for 
a ſimilar reaſon to ſubſtitute a: v for a 5, in words 
of Shanſcrit, or other foreign original, that begin 


with that letter, and the ſyllable am at the end is 


merely a termination, which, like um in Latin, is 
generally annexed to neuter ſubſtantives f. To 
this etymology of the name of this place it may be 
proper to add, that Bali is the name of an hero 


very famous in Hindoo romance, and! that the river 
Ma valigonga, which waters the eaſtern ſide: of 
Ceylone, where the Tamulic language alſo; prevails, 


has probably taken its name from him, as, ac- 
_ carding ta; the orthography, it apparently homhes: 
the Ganges of the great Bali. 
Tux rock or hill of ſtane above mentioned is 
that which firſt engroſſes the attention on ap- 


proaching the place; for as it riſes: abruptly out of 


a level plain of great extent, conſiſts chiefly: of 
one ſingle ſtone, and is ſituated very near to the 
ſea- beach, it is ſuch a kind of object as an inquiſi- 
tive traveller would naturally turn aſide to exa- 
mine. Its ſhape is alſo ſingular and romantic, and, 


* They do indeed aden a ſubititute, but the abbreviation is 
moſt uſed. | 


T This explains alſo, why the Shanſc:it word Ved, by which the 


Hindoos. denominate the books of the law of tie religion, is 


written by the Tamnuliaus Vlam, which is according tothetrue 
orthography ot their language, and no miſtake: of European tra- 
vsllers, as ſome have ſuppoled; 3 while the fame word is called Bet 
by the Bengalies, who have in effect no wv in their I 
Do: *. Diſſert. vol. I. 
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from a diſtant view, has an appearance like ſome 
antique and lofty edifice. On coming near to the 
foot of the rock from the north, works of image- 
ry“ and ſculpture croud fo thick upon the eye, as 
might ſeem to favour the idea of a petrified town, 
like thoſe that have been fabled in different parts 
of the world by two credulous travellers f. Pro- 
ceeding on by the foot of the hill on the fide fac- 
ing the ſea, there is a pagoda riſing out of the 
E of one ſolid ſtone, about ſixteen or eigh- 

een feet high, which ſeems to have been cut upon 
the ſpot out of a detached rock that has been 
found of a proper ſize for that purpoſe. The top 
is arched, and the ſtyle of architecture according 
to which it is formed different from any now uſed 
in thoſe parts. A little further on there appears 
upon an huge ſurface of ſtone, that juts out a lit- 

tle from the ſide of the hill, a numerous group of 
human figures in baſs relief, conſiderbly larger 
than life, repreſenting the moſt remarkable perſons 
whoſe actions are celebrated in the Mahdbharit, 
each of them in an attitude, or with weapons, or 
other inſignia, expreſſive of his character, or of 
ſome one of his moſt famous exploits. All theſe 
figures are, doubtleſs, much leſs diſtin& than they 
were at firſt ; for upon comparing theſe and the 
reſt of the ſculptures that are expoſed to the ſea 
air, with others at the ſame place, whoſe fituation 
has afforded them proteQion from that element, 
the difference is ſtriking, the former being every- 
where much defaced, while the others are freſh as 
recently finiſhed. This defacement 1s no-where 
morc obſervable, than in the piece of ſculpture 


vey Among theſe, one object, though a mean one, attracts the 
attention ou accomwit of the groteſque and ridiculous nature of the 
deſign; it conſiſts of two monkies cut out of one ſtone, one of 


them in a Reoping polture, while the other is taking the inſeQs 


out of his head. 
+ See SEHAW's Travels, p. 155. et ſeq. 


which 
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which occurs next in the order of deſcription. 


This is an excavation in another part of the eaſt 
ſide of the great rock, which appears to have been 
made on the ſame plan and for the ſame purpoſe 
that Chowltries are uſually built in that country, 
that is to ſay, for the accommodation of travellers. 
The rock is hollowed out to the ſize of a ſpacious 
room, and two or three rows of pillars are left, 
as a ſeeming ſupport to the mountainous maſs of 
ſtone which forms the roof. Of what pattern theſe 
pillars have originally been, it is not eaſy now to 


conjecture, for the air of the ſea has greatly cor- 
_ roded them, as well as all the other parts of the 
cave. And this circumſtance renders it difficult to 
diſcover, at firſt ſight, that there is a ſcene of 


ſculpture on the ſide fronting the entrance. The 


natives, however, point it out, and the ſubject of 


it is manifeſtly that of Kriſhen attending the herds 


of Nund Ghoſe, the Admetus of the Hindoos, from 


which circumſtance Friſhen is alſo called Gopaul, 
or the Cowherd, as Apollo was entitled Nomius. 


Taz objects that ſeem next to claim regard, are 
thofe upon the hill itſelf, the aſcent of which, on 
the north, is, from its natural ſhape, gradual and 5 


eaſy at firſt, and is in other parts rendered more 
ſo, by very excellent ſteps cut out in ſeveral places, 
where the communication would be difficult or im- 
practicable without them. A winding ſtair of this 
fort leads to a kind of temple cut out of the ſolid 


rock, with ſome figures of idols in high relief 
upon its walls, very well finiſhed and perfectly 


freſh, as it faces the welt, and is thereſore ſhei- 


tered from the ſea air. From this temple again 
there are flights of ſteps that ſeem to have led to 


ſome edifice, formerly ſtanding upon the hill; nor 
does it ſeem abſurd to ſuppoſe, that this may have 


been a palace, to which this temple, as a place of 


wor ſhip, may have appertained. For beſides the 


ſmall 
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ſmall detached ranges of ſtairs that are here and 
there cut in the rock, and feem as if they had 
once led to different parts of one great building, 
there appear in many plpces, ſmall water channels 
cut alſo in the rock, as if for drains to an houſe, 
and the whole top of the hill is ſtrewed with ſmall 
round pieces of brick, which may be ſuppoſed 
from their appearance to have - been worn 
down to their preſent form during the lapſe of 
many ages. On aſcending the hill by its ſlope on 
the north, a very fingular piece of ſculpture pre- 
ſents itfelf to view. On a plain ſurface of the 
rock, which may once have ſerved as the floor of 
ſome apartment, there is a platform of ſtone, 
about eight or nine feet long, by three or four 
wide, in a ſituation rather elevated, with two or 
three ſteps leading up to it, perfectly reſembling a 
couch or bed, and a lion very well executed at the 
upper end of it by way of pillow, the whole of 
one piece; being part of the hill itſelf. This-the 
Bramins, inhabitants of the place, call the bed of 
Dhermardjah or Tudiſhter, the eldeſt of the five 
brothers whoſe fortunes and exploits are the lead- 
ing ſubje& in the Mahabharit. And at a conſider- 
able diſtance from this, at ſuch a diſtance indeed 
as the apartment of the women might be ſuppoſed 
to be from that of the men, is a bath excavated 
alſo from the ſolid rock, with ſteps in the inſide, 
which the Bramins call the bath of Dropedy, the 
wife of Fudiſhter and his brothers. How much 
credit is due to this tradition, and'whether this 
ſtone couch may not have been anciently uſed as a 
kind of throne rather than a bed, is matter for 
future inquiry. A circumſtance, however, which 
may ſeem to favour this idea is, that a throne in 
the Shanſtrit and other Hindoo languages is called 
Singhiſen, which is compoſed of the words Sing a 
lion, and aſen a leat. 

Trzss 
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Tuxse are all that appear on that part of the 
upper ſurface of the hill, the aſcent to which is 


on the north: but on deſcending from thence. 


you are led round the hill to the oppoſite ſide, 


in which there are ſteps cut from the bottom to a 
place near the ſummit, where 1s an excavation 
that ſeems to have been intended for a place of 


worſhip, and contains various ſculptures of Hindoo 
Deities. The moſt remarkable of theſe, is a 
gigantic figure of Viſhnoo, aſleep on a kind of 
bed, with a huge ſnake wound about in many 
coils by way of pillow for his head, and theſe 
figures, according to the manner of this place, 
are all of one piece hewn from the body of the 
rock. 

Bor though theſe works may be deemed ſty- 
pendous, they are ſurpaſſed by others that are to 
be ſeen at the diſtance of about a mile, or a mile 
and an half, to the ſouthward of the hill. They 


conſiſt of two Pagodas of about thirty feet long 


by twenty feet wide, and about as many in height, 
cut out of the ſolid rock, and each conſiſting 
originally of one ſingle ſtone. Near theſe allo 
ſtand an elephant full as big as lite, and a lion 
much larger than the natural fize, but very well 
executed, each hewn alſo out of one ſtone. 
None of the pieces that have fallen off in cutting 
theſe extraordinary ſculptures, are now to be 
found near or any where in the neighbourhood 


of them, ſo that there is no means of aſcertaining. 


the degree of labour and time that has been ſpent 


upon them, nor the ſize of the rock or rocks 
from which they have been hewn, a circumſtance. 


which renders their appearance the more ſtriking 
and ſingular. And though their ſituation is very 


near the ſea beach, they have not ſuffered at all 


by. the corroſive air of that element, which has 
provided them with a defence againſt itſelf, by 


TS. throwing 
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9 99 % up before them a high bank that com- 
pletely ſhelters them. There is alſo great ſym- 
metry in their form, though that of the Pagodas 
is different from the ſtyle gr. architecture accord- 
ing to which idol temples are now built in that 
country. The latter reſembles the Egyptian, for 
the towers are always pyramidical, and the gates 
and roofs flat and without arches; but theſe 


ſculptures approach nearer to the Gothic taſte, 
being ſurmounted by arched roofs or domes that 


are not ſemicircular, but compoſed of two ſeg- 
ments of circles meeting in a point at top. It is 
alſo obſervable that the lion in this group of 
ſculptures, as well as that upon the ſtone couch 
above mentioned, are fel juſt repreſenta- 
tions of the true lion, and the natives there give 
them the name which is always underſtood to 


mean a lion in the Hindoo language, to wit, 


Sing ; but the figure which they have made to 


_ repreſent that animal in their idol temples, for cen- 


turies paſt, though it bears the ſame appellation, 
is a diſtorted monſter totally unlike the original; 

inſomuch that it has from hence been ſuppoſed, 
that the lion was not, anciently known in this 


country, and that Sing was a name given to a. 


monſter that exiited only in Hinds. romance. 
But it is plain that that animal was well known 
to the authors of theſe works, who in manners as 
well as arts ſeem to have differed much from 
the modern Hindoos. 


THERE are two circumſtances, attending theſe 


monuments, which cannot but excite great cu- 
rioſity, and on which future Inquiries may poſ- 
fibly. throw ſome light, One is, that on one of 
the Pagodas laſt mentioned, there is an inſcrip- 
tion of a ſingle line, in a character at preſent 


unknown to the Hindoos. It reſembles neither 


the Deyva-niigre, nor any of the various cha- 
racters 
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racters connected with or derived from it, which 
have come to the writer's knowledge from any 
part of Hindoſtan. Nor did it, at the time he 
viewed it, appear to correſpond with any cha- 
racter, Afratick or European, that is commonly 
known. He had not then, however, ſeen the 
alphabet of the Balic, the learned language of 
the Siameſe, a ſight of which has fince raiſed in 
his mind a ſufpicion, that there is a near affinity 
between them, if the character be not identically 


the fame. But as theſe conjectures, after fuch a 
lapſe of time, are ſomewhat vague, and the ſub- 


ject of them is perhaps yet within the reach of 
our reſearches, it 1s to be hoped that ſome me- 
thod may be fallen upon of enen an exact 
copy of this inſcription. 


Tre other circumſtance is, that though the 


outward form of the Pagodas is complete, the 


ultimate deſign of them has manifeſtly not been 


accompliſhed, but feems to have been defeated 


by ſome extraordinary convulſion of nature. For 
the weſtern ſide of the moſt northerly one is ex- 
cavatcd to the depth of four or five feet, and 
a row of pillars left on the outſide to fupport the 
roof; but here the work has been ſtopped, and 
an uniform rent of about four inches breadth has 


been made throughout the ſolid rock, and ap- 


pears to extend to its foundations, which are pro- 


bably at a prodigious depth below the ſurface of 


the ground. That this rent has happened fince 
the work begun, or while it was carrying on, 


cannot be doubted, for the marks of the maſon's 


tools are perfectly viſible in the excavated part 
on both ſides of the rent, in ſuch a manner as to 
ow plainly, that they have been divided by it. 
Nor is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that ſuch a work 


would ever have been deſigned or begun, upon a 


rock that had previouſly been rent in two. 
© | NoTriNG 
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 NorTHins leſs than an earthquake, and that a 
violent one, could apparently have produced ſuch 
a fiſſure in the ſolid rock; and that this has been 
the caſe in point of fact, may be gathered from 
other circumſtances, which it is neceſſary to men- 
tion in an account of this curious place. | 

THe great rock above deſcribed is at ſome 
ſmall diſtance from the ſea, perhaps fifty or an 
hundred yards, and in that ſpace the Hindoo vil- 
lage before mentioned ſtood in 1996. But cloſe 
to the ſea are the remains of a Pagoda built of 
brick, and dedicated to 5b, the greateſt part of 
which has evidently been ſwallowed up by that 
element; for the door of the innermoſt apart- 
ment, in which the 1dol is placed, and before 
which there are always two or three ſpacious. 
courts ſurrounded with walls, is now waſhed by 
the waves; and the pillar uſed to diſcover the 
meridian at the time of founding the Pagoda *, 
is ſeen ſtanding at ſome diſtance in the ſea. In 
the neighbourhood of this building, there are 
ſome detached rocks, waſhed alſo by the waves, 
on which there appear ſculptures, though now 
much worn and defaced. And the natives of 
the place declared to the writer of this account, 
that the more aged people among them remem- 
bered to have feen the tops of ſeveral Pagodas 
far out in the ſea, which being covered with cop- 
per (probably gilt) were particularly viſible at 
ſun-riſe, as their ſhining ſurface uſed then to re- 
flect the ſun's rays, but that now that effect was 
no longer produced, as the copper had ſince be- 
come incruſted with mould and verdegriſe. 


* Sce Voyage du M. Gentil, Vol. I. page 158. 
TaEsER 
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Tarse circumſtances look much like the effects 
of a ſudden inundation, and the rent in the rock 
above deſcribed makes it reaſonable to conjecture, 
that an earthquake may have cauſed the ſea to 
overflow its boundaries, and that theſe two for- 
midable enemies may have joined to deſtroy this 
once magnificent city. The account which the 
Bramins, natives of the place, gave of its origin 
and downfal, partly it ſhould ſeem on the autho- 
rity of the Mahabbdrit, and partly on that of 
later records, at the ſame time that it counte- 


nances this idea, contains ſome other curious par- 
ticulars which may ſeem to render it worthy of 


attention. Nor ought it to be rejected on account 
of that fabulous garb in which all nations, but 

eſpecially thoſe of the Eaſt, have always clad the 
events of early ages. 


* H:RINACHEREN, | ſaid they, was a gigan- 
<c 


„ abyſs, whither Linde followed him in the 
„ ſhape of an hog, killed him with his tuſks, 
and replaced the earth in its original ſituation. 


HikinakassAP, who ſucceeded him in his 
kingdom, and refuſed to do homage to Vis1- 
© Noo. He had a ſon named PRALHAUD, who 
at an early age openly diſapproved this part 
of his father's conduct, being under the tuition 
„ of SOKERACHAR]. His father perſecuted him 
* on this account, baniſhed him, and even {ought 
to kill him, but was prevented by the interpo- 
* fition of heaven, which appeared on the fide of 
PRALHAUD. At length HIINAKASSaP was 
* ſoftened, and recalled his fon to his court, 
«+ where, as he fat in full aſſembly, he began 
- again to argue with him againit the fupremacy 


* of VIsHNoo, boaſted that he himſelf was lord 


66 of 


* tick prince that rolled up the earth into a 
«© ſhapeleſs maſs, and carried it down to the 


The younger brother of HIRINACHEREN was 
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*© of all the viſible world, and aſked what 
Vis RN0oO could pretend to more. PRALHAUD 
5 replied, that VIsHNOO had no fixed abode, 
e but was preſent every where.” © Is he,” ſaid 
his father, © in that pillar?” © Yes,” returned 
PRALHAUD. © Then let him come forth” aid 
HiRIiNAKAstAP; © and, riſing from his ſeat, 
% ſtruck the pillar with his foot; upon which 
« Visunoo, in the Naraſing hab. Herr, that is 


to ſay, with a body like a man, but an head 


e like a lion, came out of the pillar and tore 
„ HIRIN AK Ass AP in pieces. VISHNoo then fixed 
C PRALHAUD on his father's throne, and his 
* reign was a mild and virtuous one, and as ſuch 
c was a contraſt to that of his father. He left a 
“% fon named NAMAcHEE, who inherited his 
„ power and his virtues, and was the father of 
cc _ the founder of the once magnificent 
% city of Mahdbalipeor, the ſituation of which 
« js faid to be deſcribed in a verſe in the Mahay- 


% grit, the ſenſe of which 1s literally this: 


oP: South of the Ganges two hundred Fele 
Five Yojen * weltward from the ealtern ſea.“ 


SUCH is the Bramin account of the origin of 
this place. The /equel of its hiſtory, according to 
them, is as follows: 

« TH ſon of BaLEE was BANACHEREN, who 
is repreſented as a giant with a thouſand hands. 


*The Yojen is a meaſure often mentioned in the Shanſcr:? 
books, and according to fome accounts is equal to nine, according 
to others twelve Eng liſſ miles. But at that rate the didance here 
mentioned, between this place and the Ganges, is prodigioully 
exaggerated and will carry us far ſouth of Ceyloze ; this, how- 


ever, is not ſurprifing in an Hindoo poem; but from the ſecond 
line it ſeems 125 clear that this city at the time this verle was 
CURES mu | 


have flood at a great diſtance from the ſea. 
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ANUREDH, the ſon of KRISsHEN, came to his 
court in diſguiſe and ſeduced his daughter, 
which produced a war, in the courſe of which 
ANUREDH Was taken oriſoner, and brought to 
Mahibalipoor, upon which KrisHen came in 
perſon from his capital Dudrikab, and laid ſiege 
to the place. Sin guarded the gates and 
fought for BANACHEREN, who worſhipped him 
with his thouſand hands, but KRISHEN found 
means to overthrow Sing, and having taken the 
city cut off all Bax ACH REN's hands except 
two, with which he obliged him to do him 


* homage. He continued in ſubjecti ion to KRISHEN 


till his death, after which a long period enſued, 
in which no mention is any where made of 
this place, till a Prince aroſe whoſe name was 
MALECHEREN, who reſtored the kingdom to 
great ſplendour, and enlarged and b-autihied the 
capital. But in his time the calamity is faid to 
have happened by which the city was entirely 
deſtroyed, and the cauſe and manner of it have 

been wrapt up by the Bramins in the following 
fabulous narration. MALECHEREN, ſay they, 
in an excurſion which he made one day alone 
and in diſguiſe, came to a garden in the envi- 
rons of the city, where was a fountain ſo in- 
viting, that two celeſtial nymphs had come 
down to bathe there. The Rajah became en- 


amoured of one of them, who condeſcended 
to allow of his attachment to her, and the and 


her filter nymph uſed thenceforward to have 


frequent interviews with him in that garden, 


On one of thoſe occaſions, they brought with 
them a male inhabitant of the heavenly reglons, 


to whom they introduced the 4A” 4% ; and be- 


tween him and MaLECHEREN a ſtrict friendſhip 
enſued; in conſequence of which he agreed, at 
the Rajah” s earneſt requeſt, to car) him in dil 


guide 
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« guiſe to ſee the court of the divine InDER, 3 
% favour never before granted to any mortal. 


The Rajah returned from thence, with new 


ideas of ſplendour and magnificence, which he 
immediately adopted in regulating his court 
and his retinue, and in beautifying his ſcat of 


on 
— 4 
cc 


government. By this means Mahdbalipoor be- 


* came ſoon celebrated beyond all the cities of 
< the earth, and an account of its magnificence 
having deen brought to the Gods aſſembled at 


the court of IN PER, their jealouſy was ſo much 


cc excited at it, that they ſent orders to the God 


of the ſea to let looſe his billows, and overflow 


* a place which impiouſly pretended to vie in 
<« ſplendour with their celeſtial manſions. This 
** command he obeyed, and the city was at once 
„ overflowed by that furious element, nor has it 
© ever ſince been able to rear its head. 8 
Suck is the mode in which the Bramins chuſe 
to account for the ſignal overthrow of a place 
devoted to their wretched ſuperſtitions. 
I. is not, however, improbable, that the reſt 


of this hiſtory may contain, like the mythology 


of Greece and Rome, a great deal of real mat- 
ter of fact, though enveloped in dark and figu- 
rative repreſentations. Through the diſguiſe of 


' theſe, we may diſcern ſome imperfect records of 


great events, and of revolutions that have hap- 
pened in remote times, and they perhaps merit 
our attention the more, as it is not likely that 


any records of ancient Hindoo hiſtory exiſt, but 


in this obſcure and fantaſtic dreſs.” Their poets 
ſeem to have been their only hiſtorians, as well 
as divines, and whatever they relate, is wrapt up 
in this burleſque garb, ſet off, by way of orna- 
ment, with circumſtances hugely incredible and 
abſurd, and all this without any date, and in no 
other order or method than lach as the poet's 


. 
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fancy ſuggeſted and found moſt convenient. Ne- 
vertheleſs, by comparing names and grand events 
recorded by them, with thoſe interſperſed in the 
hiſtories of other nations, and by calling in the 
aſſiſtance of ancient monuments, coins, and in- 
ſcriptions, as occaſion ſhall offer, ſome probable 
conjectures at leaſt, if not important diſcoveries, 
may, it is hoped, be made on theſe intereſting 
ſut-jects. It is much to be regretted, that a blind 
zeal, attended with a total want of curioſity, in 
the Mohammedan governors of this country, have 
been ſo hoſtile to the preſervation of Hindoo mo- 
numen's and coins. But a ſpirit of enquiry 
among Europeans may yet perhaps be ſucceſsful, 

and an inſtance which relates to the place above 
deſcribed, though in itſelf a ſubject of regret, 
leaves room to hope, that futurity may yet have 
in ſtore ſome uſeful diſcoveries. The Kauzy of 
Madras, who had often occaſion to go to a place 
in the neighbourhood of Mabãbalipoor, aſſured 
the writer of this account, that within his remem- 
brance, a ryot of thoſe parts had found, in plow- 
ing his ground, a pot of gold and ſilver coins, 
with characters on them which no one in thoſe 
parts, Hindoo or Mohammedan, was able to decy— 
pher. He added, however, that all ſearch for 
them would now be vain, for they had doubtleſs 
been long ago devoted to the crucible, as, in 
their original form, no one there thought them 
of any value, 

Tux inſcription on the Pagoda mentioned 
above, is an object, which, in this point of view. 
appears to merit great attention. That the con- 
jecture, however, which places it among the lan- 
guages of Siam, may not ſeem in itſelf chimerical, 
the following paſſages from ſome authors of re- 
pute are here inſerted to ſhew, that the idea of a 
communication having tormerly ſubſiſted . 

t at 
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that country and the coaſt of Choromandel, is by 
no means without foundation, nay that there is 
ſome affinity, even at this day,. between the Balic 
and ſome of the Hindoo languages, and that the 
fame mode of worſhip ſcems Ermerly to have 
prevailed in the Deckan, which 1 is now uſed by the 
Siameſe. 

 MoxsttUR DE La LOUBERE., in his excellent 
account of Sam, ſpeaks thus of the origin of the 
Balic language: - 

THE Siameſe,” ſays he, © do not mention 
„any country where the Balic language, which 
is that of their laws and their religion, is at 
© preſent in uſe. They ſuppoſe, indeed, on the 
e report of ſome among them, who have been on 
& the coaſt of Choromandel, that it bears ſome 
c reſemblance to ſome of the dialects of that 
* country, but they at the ſame time allow, that 
„the character in which it is written, is not 
„known but among themſelves. The ſecular 


66 Mifhonaries ſettled at Siam believe that this lan- 


guage is not entirely a dead one; becauſe they 
ee have ſeen in their hoſpital a man from the neigh- 
© bourhood of Cape Comorin, who mixed ſeveral 
* Balic words in his diſcourſe, declaring that they 
were in uſe in his country, and that he himſelf 
had never ſtudied nor knew any other than his 
% mother tongue. They at the ſame time men- 
tion, as matter of certainty, that the religion 
of the Siameſe comes from thoſe parts; as they 
have read in a Balic book that Soumonaco- 
*© DOM, the idol of the Siameſe, was the fon of a 
= King of Ceylone *.“ 
THE 


* © Les Siamois ne nomment aueun pals ou la langue Bali, 
„qui eſt celle de leurs loix et de leur religion, ſoit aujourdhuy en 
ufage. Us ſoupcunnant a la verite, ſuy le rapport de quelques- 

uns 
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Tur language of the man mentioned in this 
paſſage, who came from the neighbourhood of 
Cape Comorin, could be no other than the Tamulic, 
but the words here alluded ro may very poſſibly 
have been derivatives from the Shan/crit, common 
to both that and the Balic. 5 

Id another part of the ſame work, where the 
author treats of the hiſtory of Sou wonacopom 
at large, on the authority of the Balic books, he 
_ lays: 7 
«+ Treg father of SomMonacopom, accord- 
ing to the ſame Balic book, was a King of 


« Teve Lanca, that is to ſay, of the famous 


„ Ceylone *.?? | 


H:Re it is obſervable, that while the country 


of Siam ſeems to be utterly unknown, both to 


the natives of Ceylone and Hindoftan, Ceylone, 
ſhould nevertheleſs be ſo well known to the Sia- 
meſe. and under the {ame appellation it bears in 


the Shanſcrit. An epithet is allo here prefixed 
to it, which ſeems to be the ſame as that uſed by 
the Hindoos in ſpeaking of that ifland, for they 


alſo call it in Shanſerit Dzve Lanca or the Sacred 


Lanca. From ſeveral paſſages in the ſame work it 
alſo appears, that the HHanſcrit word Mahd, 


uns d'entre eux, qui ont été à la cdte de Coromandel, que la 
langue Balic a quelque reſemblance avec quelqu'un des dialects 


lettres de la langue Balic ne ſont connues que chez eux, Les 
Miftionnaires ſeculiers à Siam croyent que cette langue n'eſt pas 
enticrement morte; parce qu'ils ont vu dans leur hopital un 
homme des environs du Cap de Comorin, qui mettoit plu— 
„ fjieurs mots Balis dans ſon langage, aſſurant qu'ils etvient en 
«© uſage en ſon pais, et que lui n' avoit jamais etudié, et ne ſavoit 
que fa langue maternelle. Ils donnent d'ailleurs pour certain 
que la religion des Siamois vient de ces quartiers la, parce 
quils ont lu dans un livre Balic que Sommonacodom que les 
„ Sjamois adorent, etoit fils d' un Roy de l'iſte de Ceylone.“ 

Le pere de Sommonacodom etoit, felon ce meſme livre 
„% Bali, un Roy de Teve Lanca, c'elt à dire un Roy de la celebre 


« Ceylan,” | 5 
which 


de ce pais la: mais ils conviennent en mEme temps que les 
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which ſignifies great, is conſtantly uſed in the 
Balic language in the ſame ſenſe. And the names 
of the days of the week are moſt of them the 
fame in Shanſcrit and in Balic, as may be ſeen in 
the ANY compariſon of them, 


Shanſerit Balic 

Aditta-var, Van Athit, Sunday. 
Soma-var, Van * Tehan, Monday. 
Mungela-var, Van Angkaan, Tueſday. 
Bouta-var, Van Pout, Wedneſday. 


Brahſpati var, Van Prahout, Thurſday. 
Souera, var, Van Souc, Friday. 
Sany- var, Van Saoa, Saturday. 


Tu ſame author gives, in another place, an 
account of a pretended print of a foot on a 
rock, which is an object of worſhip to the Sig- 
meſe, and is called Prabdt, or the venerable 
foot. For prd in Balic, he ſays, ſignifies ve- 
nerable, which agrees with prdper and prameſbt 
in Shanſcrit, and Bat in the ſame tongue is a foot, 

as Pad in Shanſcrit. After which he goes on to 
fa 3 | 
W know that in the ifland of Ceylone, 
© there is a pretended print of a human foot, 
* which has long been held in great veneration. 
It repreſents, doubtleſs, the left foot, for the 
« Siameſe fay that SoMMONACODOM ſet his 
right foot on their Prabat, and his left foot 
* at Lanca f.? 


LA 


FROM 


« 1 one 8 word is ſubſtituted for another, for 7Tch4r 
in Hindaſtany, and Tchander in Shanſcrit, ſignify the moon, as 
well as Soma. 

＋* On ſait que dans V iſle de Ceylan, il y a un pretendu veltige 
«de pis humain, gue depuis long temps y eſt grande veneration. 

i 66 I 
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' From Knox's hiſtory of Ceylone it appears, 
that the impreſſion here ſpoken of is upon the 
hill called by the Chingelays Hamalell, by Euro- 
pean's Adam's Peak; and that the natives be- 
lieve it to be the foot. ſtep of their great idol 
Buppou ; between the worſhip of whom, as 
deſcribed by Knox, and that of SomMonaco- 
DOM, as related by M. DE LA LoußERE, there is 
a ſtriking reſemblance in many particulars, which 
it 17 8 be proper here to enumerate. 

. BesiDts the foot-ſteps above mentioned, 
ere is a kind of tree (which from deſcription 
appears to be the Pipel tree, ſo well known in 
India) which the Chinge/ays hold facred to 
Boppob and the Szameſe to SOMMONACODOM 3 
inſomuch that the latter deem it meritorious to 
hang themſelves upon it. The Chingelays called 
it Bogahah; for gahah, in their language, figni- 
fies a tree, and bo ſeems to be an abbreviation of 
Bopox Boppov; and the Siameſe call it in Balic, 
Praſi Maha Pont, which, according to DE La 
LovyERE's interpretation, ſignifies the tree of 
the great Pout *, This he ſuppoſes to mean MER- 
CURY, for he obſerves that Pout or Poot is the 
name of that planet in the Balic term for Wed- 
neſday; and in another place, he ſays, Pout is 
one of the names of SoMMONACODOM. It is 
certain that Medneſday is called the day of Bop 
or Bubb in all the Hindoo languages, among 
which the Tamulic, having no b, begins the word 
with a p, which brings it very near the Balic 
mode of writing it. It is equally certain, that 
the days of the week in all theſe languages, are 


« Il repreſente ſans deute le pie gauche; car les Siamois diſent 
que Sommonacodom poſa le pie droit a leur prabat, et le pie 
3 a Lanca.“ 


* In vulgar elt they Cal it Ton-p3. 


called 
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called after the planets in the fame order as with 
us, and that Bop, Bopp, or Poop, holds the 
place of Mercury, From all which it ſhould 
appear, that Pour, which among the Siameſe is 
another name for SoMMoN ACODOM, is itſelf a 


corruption of Bu ppov, who is the MERCURY of 


the Greeks. And it is ſingular that, according 
to M. DE La Lounger, the mother of SOMMONA= 
CODOM is called in Balic MaHA- MANIA, or THE 
GREAT Mania, which reſembles much the 
name of Maia, the mother of M:ReuRy; at 
the ſame time that the Tamulic nas en, 
which renders the word Pooden, creates a re- 
ſemblance between this and the Woptn of the 
Gothic nations, from which. the ſame day of the 
week 1s denominated, and which, on that and 


other accounts, is allowed to be me MERCUAx 
of the Greets. 


2dly. Tus temp les of enn are 


called Pihan, and k. them are habitations for 


the prieſts reſembling a college, ſo thoſe of Bup- 
bou are called Vib4r, and the principal prieſts 
live in them as in a college. The word Vihdr, or 


Xs the natives of Bengal r write it Bihar, is 


Shanſcrit; and FsRIsHTau, in his hiſtory of 
Bengal, ſays, that his name was given by the 


Hindoos to the Province of Behar, becauſe it was 


formerly ſo full of Bramins as to be, as it were, 


one great ſeminaty of Lear ning, as the word im- 
ports. 


3aly. Tur Siameſe have two orders of prieſts, 


and fo have the worſhippers of BunDov. Both 


the one and the other are AAisgniſbed by a 


yellow habit, and by another circumſtance which 
muſt be mentioned in the words of the reſpeQive 


authors. Knox ſays of the Buppou prieſts, 
„They have the honour of carrying the Tallipot 


with the broad end over their heads foremoſt, 
| «which 
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< which none but the King does.” And M. ps 


LA LougERE fays of the Siameſe prieſts, © To 
defend themſelves from the ſun they have the 
% Talapat, which is their little umbrella in the 
form of a ſcreen “.“ 

Tk word here uſed is common to moſt af 
the Hindoo languages, and ſignifies the leaf of the 
Palmyra tree. M. DE La LouBtrE mentions it as 


a Siameſe word, without ſeeming to know its 


origin or primary ſignification. 

4thly. ThE prieſts of Buppov, as well as 
thoſe of Sommonacopom, are bound to celi- 
bacy, as long as they continue in the profeſſion; 


but both the one and the other are allowed to lay 


it down and marry. 

5thly. Tux both eat fleſh, but will not kill 
the animal. 

6thly. THE prieſts. of either nation are. of no 


particular tribe, but are choſen out of the body 


of the people. 
Tusk circumſtances plainly ſhew, that this 
is. a ſyſtem of religion different from that of the 


Veds, and ſome of them are totally inconſiſtent 


with the principles and practice of the 2Bramins. 


And indeed it is manifeſt, from KN Ox's whole 


account, that the religion of the Chingelays is 
quite diſtinct from that which prevails at this 
day among the Hindoos, nor does it appear that 
there is ſuch a race of men as that ot the Bra: 
mins among them. Y he only part in witch there 

ſeems to be any agreement is in the woriip of the 


 Debtahs, which "bas probably crept in among 


them from their Tamiulian nei, ghbours, but that 18 
carried on in a manner very different from the 


Braninical ſyſtem, and appears to be held by the 


* Pour ſe garentir du folei! ils ont le Talapat, qui eſt leur 


petit paraſol en forme d'ecran.“ 


nation 
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nation at large in very great contempt, if not ab- 
horrence. Knox's account of it is this: 
© Their temples (i. e. thoſe of the Debtabs) are, 
* he ſays, called Covels,” which is the Tamulic 
word for Pagoda. He then goes on to fay, 
* A man piouſly diſpoſed builds a ſmall houſe at 
* his own charge, which is the temple, and him- 
& ſelf becomes prieſt thereof. This houſe is ſeldom 
called God's Houſe, but moſt uſually Jacco the 
* Devil's.” But of the prevailing religion he 
ſpeaks in very different terms, and deſcribes it 
as carried on with much parade and ſplendour, 
and attended with marks of great antiquity. 
„The Pagodas or temples of their Gods,” ſays 
he, © are ſo many that I cannot number them. 
Many of them are of rare and exquiſite work, 
built of hewn ſtone, engraven with images and 
figures, but by whom and when I could not 
* attain to know, the inhabitants themſelves 
*© being ignorant therein. But ſure I am they 
were built by far more ingenious artificers than 
„ the Chingelays that now are on the land. For 
the Portugueſe in their invaſions have defaced 
© fome of them, which there is none found that 
„ hath ſkill enough to repair to this day.” In 
another place he ſays, * Here are ſome antient 
< writings engraven upon rocks which puzzle all 
that ſee them. There are divers great rocks in 
divers parts in Cande Uda, and in the northern 
parts. "Theſe rocks are cut deep with great 
* letters for the ſpace of ſome yards, ſo deep that 
they may laſt to the world's end. Nobody can 
© read them, or make any thing of them. I 
* have aſked Malabars and Gentoos, as well as 
«© Chingelays and Moors, but none of them un- 
„ derſtood them. There is an antient temple, 
6 Goddiladenni in Tattanour, ſtands by a place 
© where there are ſome of theſe letters.“ Tons 

all 


cc 
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all which the antiquity of the nation and their 


religion is ſufficiently evident; and from other 
paſſages it is plain, that the worſhip of Buppou 
in particular, had been from remote times a very 
eminent part of that religion; for the ſame 
author, ſpeaking of the tree at Anurodgburro in 
the northern part of the iſland, which is ſacred 
to Buppov, ſays, The due performance of 
* this worſhip they reckon not a little meritori- 
* ous: inſomuch that, as they report, ninety 
„Kings have reigned there ſucceſſively, where 


© by the ruins that ſtill remain, it appears they 


* 


* 


ſpared not for pains and labour to build tem- 
ples and high monuments to the honour of this 
God, as if they had been born to hew rocks 
and preat ſtones, and lay them up in heaps. 
Theſe Kings are now happy ſpirits, having 


* 


AQ 


17 
«& 


© merited it by theſe labours.” And again he 
ſays, © For this God above all other, they ſeem 


<< to have an high reſpect and devotion,” &c. 
AnD from other authorities it will appear, 
that this worſhip has formerly been by no means 


_ confined to Ceylone, but has prevailed in ſeveral 


parts of India prior to that of the Bramins, nay 
that this has been the caſe even ſo late as the 
ninth and twelfth centuries of the Chriſtian ra. 

Is the well-known Anciennes Relations *, 


| tranſlated from the Arabic by that eminent 


Orientaliſt Eus:Bivus RtenaupoT, the Arabian 
traveller gives this account of the cuſtom of 
dancing-women, which continues to this day in 
the Decan, but it is not known among the Hin- 
doos of Bengal or Hindgſtan proper. 


* Anciennes Relations des Indes et de la Chine, de deux Voy- 
ageurs Mohametans, qui y allerent dans le neuvieme Stecle. 
Haris, 1118, 8yo. 


7, 4 THERR 


P 
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THERE are in India public women, called 
ce women of the idol, and the origin of this cuſtom 
| & js this: When a woman has made a vow for 
| * the purpoſe of having children, if ſhe brings 
| © into the world a pretty daughter, ſhe carries it 
| * to Bop ſo they call the idol which they adore, 
| © and leaves it Wich him“. 
| Tuis is a pretty juſt account of this cuſtom, 
| as it prevails at this day in the Decan, for chil- 
| dren are indeed devoted to this profeſſion by 
Xx their parents, and when they grow up in it, 

Y they are called in Tamulic Devadd/e, or female 
| /laves of the idol. But it is evident they have 
7 changed their maſter ſince this Arabian account * 

= was written, for there is no idol of the name 2 
| of Bop now worſhipped there. And the circum- 
| {ſtance of this cuſtom being unknown in other 
| parts of India, would lead one to ſuſpect, that 
| the Bramins, on introducing their ſyſtem of re- 
l ligion into that country, had thought fit to re- 
j tain this part of the former worſhip, as being 
equally agreeable to themſelves and their new 
= diſciples. 

f Tur ſame Arabian travellers give us an ac- 

count of a very powerful race of Hindoo Kings, 
according to them indeed the moſt powerful in 
India, who then reigned on the Malabar Coaſt 
with the title of Balh4ra. Their dominion ap- 
pears to have extended over Guzerat, and the 
greateſt part, if not the whole, of the ancient 


kingdom of Vifapoor. For the Arabian geogra- 


. 
rr b * . 3 8 
b ere 


2 — 


* 1 y a dans les Indes des femmes publiques, appelles 
5 femmes de l'idole; Þ origins de cette couſtume ef} telle Lors 
if „ qu'une femme a fait un voeu pour avoir des enfans, ſi elle 
©« met au monde une belle fille, elle Papnorte au Bot c'eſt 
© ainh qu ils apbellent P idole qu "ils adorent, aupres duquel elle 
la laiſſe, &e.“ Anc. Rel. p. 109. 
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pher quoted by M. RenavpoT, makes Nahe!- 
vdrah the metropolis of theſe princes, which is 
doubtleſs Nahervalah, the ancient capital of Gu- 


zerat, though M. Renavuport ſeems not to have 
known that place; and the reſt of the deſcrip- 


tion ſufficiently ſhews the great extent of their 
dominion ſouthward. M. D*Anviius ſpeaks 
of this race of Kings on the authority of the 


Arabian geographer EDRISI, who wrote in the 


twelfth century, according to whom it appears 
that their religion was, even ſo late as that pe- 


riod, not the Braminical, but that of which 
we are now ſpeaking. M. D'AxvILLE's words 
are theſe: EpRlsl acquaints us with the reli- 
gion which this Prince profeſſed in ſaying, that 


his worſhip was addreſſed to Bodda, who ac- 


„ cording to St. JEROME and CLEMENS ALEXAN= 


« DRINUS, Was the founder of the ſe@ of the 
* Gymnoſophiſts, in like manner as the Bramins 
„were uſed to attribute their inſtitution to Brab- 
cc ma *.“ | Es 30 

Taz authority of CIREUENS ALEX ANDRINUS 


is alſo cited on the ſame ſubje& by RꝝxLAN DUS 
in his 11th Differtation, where, treating of the 


language of Ceylone, he explains the word Vehgr, 


above ſpoken of, in theſe terms ; 
* Vehdr ſignifies a temple of their principal 


6c God Bubpouz, who, as CLEMENS ALEXAN- 
„ DRINUS has long ago obſerved, was worſhipped 
as a God by the Hindos f.“ | 


* « L/Fdrifi_nous inſtruit ſur la religion que profeſſolt ce 


Prince, en diſant que fan culte #addrefloir a Bodda, que ſelon 


© St. JEROMB et St. CLEMENT D'ALETANDRIE avoit ete 
* Pinſtituteur des Gymnoſophiftes, comme les Brachmanes rap- 
<< portoient 2 Brahma leur inſtitut.“ Ant. Geog. de L'Inde, 


94. | | | 

+ © Yehar, templum dei primarii Buddoe B8rra quem Indos 
ut Deum venerari jam olim notavit CLEMENS ALEXANDRI- 
** NUS,” Strom, lib. 1. p. 223. Rel. Diſs. pars tertia, p. 85. 
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Arrzx the above quotations, the following 
extract from the voyage of that inquiſitive and 
ingenious traveller M. GENTIL, publiſhed in 
1779, is given as a further and very remarkable 
illuſtration of this ſubject. 

* Tris ſyſtem is alſo that of the Bramins of 
„our time; it forms the baſis of that religion 
* which they have brought with them into the 
„ ſouthern parts of the Peninſula of Hindoſtan, 
« into Madura, Tanjore, and Maiſſore. 

«© THERE was then in thoſe parts of India, 
and principally on the Coaſt of Choromandel 
and Ceylone, a fort of worſhip, the precepts 


of which we are quite unacquainted with. 


„The God BaovuTH, of whom at preſent they 
e know no more in India, than the name, was 


the object of this worſhip ; but it is now totally 


“e aboliſhed, except that there may poſſibly yet 
ce be found ſome families of Indians, who have 
ce remained faithful to BAOUTH, and do not 
« acknowledge the religion of the Bramins, and 
„ho are on that account ſeparated from and 
« deſpiſed by the other Caſts. 

« ] Hav not indeed heard that there are 
ce any ſuch families in the neighbourhood of Pon- 
* dichery, but there is a circumſtance well worthy 
« of remark, which none of the travellers that 
„e have treated of the Coaſt of Choromandel and 


„ Pondichery ſeem to have noticed. It is this: 


c That at a ſhort league's diſtance to the fouth af 
this town, in the plain of Virapatnam, and 

„pretty near the river, we find a ſtatue of Gra- 
«© nite very hard and beautiful. This ſtatue, 


„ which is from three feet to three and a half in 


« height, is funk in the ſand to the waiſt, and 


„ weighs, doubtleſs, many thouſand weight; it 


« js, as it were, abandoned in the midſt of this 


46 extenſive plain. I cannot give a better idea of 


67 Its 
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“e it, than by ſaying, that it exactly agrees with 
cc and reſembles the Sommonacodom of the Siameſe ; 
“ its head is of the ſame form, it has the ſame 
cc features, its arms are in the ſame attitude, and 
ce its ears are exactly ſimilar. The form of this 
„ divinity, which has certainly been made in the 
country, and which in no reſpect reſembles the 


„ preſent idols of the Gentoos, ſtruck me as I 
< paſſed this plain, I made various inquiries con- 
* cerning this ſingular figure; and the Tamulians 


one and ail aſſured me that this was the God 
*© Baourty, who was now no longer regarded, 
* for that his worſhip and his feſtivals had been 
% aboliſhed ever ince the Bramins had made thein- 
„ {elves maſters of the people's faith “.“ 

M. GEeNTIL 


* Ce ſyſteme eſt auſſi celui des Brames de nos jours; il fait 
la baſe de la religion qu” ils ont apportee dans le ſud de la 
<< preſqu* ifle de l' Indoſtan, le Madure, le Lanjaour, et le 
Maiſſour. | 


** Il y 2voit alors dans ces parties de l' Inde, et principale- 
% ment a la Cote de Coromandel et à Ceylan, un culte dont on 


ignore abſolument les dogmes: le Dieu Baouth, dont on ne 


culte; mais 11 eſt tout-a-fait aboli, fi ce weſt qu'il ſe trouve 


encore quelques familles d' Indiens ſepare2s et mepriſees des 
autres Caſtes, qui ſont reſtees fideles a Baouth, et qui ne re— 
connoiflent point la religion des Brames. + 

Je n' ai pas entendu dire qu'il y ait de ces familles aux en- 
virons de Pondichery ; cependant, une choſe tres digne de re- 
marque, & a laquelie aucun des Voyageurs qui parlent de la 
++ Cote de Coromandel & de Pondichery n'ont fait attention, eſt, 


que Von trouve a une petite lieue au ſud de cette ville, dans la 


«cc 
«c 


cc 


cc 


410 


Granit tres dur & tres beau: cette ſtatue, d' environ trois 
pieds a trois pieds & demi de hauteur, eſt enfoncee dans le 
ſable juſqu' a 1a ceinture, & peſe ſans doute pluſieurs milliers; 


ne peux mieux en donner une idee, qu'en diſant qu' elle eſt ex- 
actement conforme & retlemblante a Sommonacodom des Sia- 
mois; c'eſt la meme forme de tete, ce font les mEmes traits 
dans le viſage, c'eſt la meEme attitude dans les bras, & les 
oreilles ſont abſolument ſemblables. La forme de cette divi- 


ble en rien aux divinites aCtuelles des Gentils, m'avoit frappe 
lorſque je paſſai dans cette plaine, Je fis divertes informations 
WY 4 a | — ae 


connoit aujourd'hui dans l' Inde que le nom, etoit I objet de ce 


plaine de Virapatnam, aſſez pres de la riviere, une ſtatue de 


elle eit comme abandonnes au milieu de cette vaſte plaine: je 


nite, qui certainement a été fait dans le pays, & qui ne reſſem- 
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more upon this ſubject, in the courſe of which 
he ſuppoſes, that this Deity is the V of the 
Chineſe, whoſe worſhip, by their own accounts, 


was brought from India. And indeed the abridge- 


ment of the name Pout, mentioned in a note of 
this paper, which the vulgar Siameſe reduce to the 
ſingle fyNable Po, ſeems to countenance this opi- 


nion. But as this is foreign to our preſent pur- 


poſe, and the above paſſages, it is hoped, are 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh what was propoſed, it ſeems 
high time to take leave of this ſubject, with an 


apology for that prolixity which is inſeparable 


from this kind of diſcuſſion. 

17th June 1784. 
« ſur cette figure Ginguliere, les Tamoults m'aſſurerent tous que 
*« c*etoit Baouth, qu' on ne regardoit plus; que ſon culte & ſes 


fetes etoient ceſſees depuis que les Brames s' etolent rendus les 
FR maitres de la croyance du peuple.“ 


ACCOUNT 


M. GenTiL then goes on to fay a good deal 


_ 
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ACCOUNT 
OF AN | 


INTERVIEW 


BETWEEN 


TEESHOO LAMA and Lieut. SAMUEL TURNER. 


(wHo was APPOINTED ON AN EMBASSY TO Tr), 


AT THE MONASTERY OF TERPALING: 
COMMUNICATED IN A LETTER FROM : 
Lieutenant SAMUEL TURNER 
TO THE 
| Honourable JOHN MACPHERSON, Eſq. 
| GOVERNOR-GENERAL or BENGAL. 5 


PATNA, March 2, 1784. 


URING my reſidence in Tibet, it was an 
object I had much at heart to obtain an in- 
terview of the infant TEESHOO Lama, but the 
Emperor of China's general orders, reſtricting 
his guardians to keep him in the ſtricteſt privacy, 
and prohibiting indiſcriminately the admiſſion of 
all perſons to his preſence, even his yotaries, who 
ſhould come from a diſtance, appeared to me an 
obſtacle almoſt inſurmountable: yet, however, 


the Rajah, mindful of the amity ſubſiſting be- 


tween the Governor and him, and unwilling, I 


believe, by any act to hazard its interruption, at 


length 
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length conſented to grant me that indulgence. 
As the meeting was attended with very ſingular 
and \itriking circumſtances, I could not help 
noting them with moſt particular attention; and 
though the repetition of ſuch facts, interwoven 
and blended as they are with ſuperſtition, may 
expole me to the imputation of extravagance and 
exaggeration, yet I ſhould think myſelf reprehen- 
ſible to ſuppreſs them; and while I diveſt myſelf 
of all prejudice and afſume the part of a faithful 
narrator, 1 hope, however tedious the detail I 
propoſe to enter into may be found, it will be 
received with candour, and merit the attention 
of thoſe tor whoſe peruſal and information it is 
intended, were it only to mark a ſtrong feature 
in the n tional character, of implicit homage to 
the great religious ſovereign, and to inſtance the 
very uncommon, I may fay almoſt unheard. of, 
effects of early tuition. 
I SAAL, perhaps, be ill more juſtified in 
making this relation, by adverting to that very 
extraordinary aflurance the Rajah of TEESHOO 
LoomBoo made me but a few days before my de- 
parture from his court, which, without further 
introduction, I will beg leave literally to recite. 
Al an interview he allowed me, after having 
given me my audience of leave, ſaid he, © I had 
7 yeſterday a viſion of our tutelary deity, and to 
e me it was a day replete with much intereſting 
ce and important matter. This guardian power, 
ho inſpires us with his illuminations on every 
% momentous and great occaſion, indulged me 
« with a divination, from which I have collected 
that every thing will be well: ſet your heart at 
< reſt, for tho? a ſeparation'is about to take place 
<6 between us, yet our friendſhip will not ceaſe to 
« exiſt; but through the favour of interpoſing 
60 * Frovidence you msy reſt aſſured i it will increaſe, 
hs. and 
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c and terminate eventually in that which will 


te be for the beſt.” 2 

I $Ho0ULD have paid leſs regard to ſo ſtrange 
an obſervation but for this reaſon, that however 
diſſonant from other doctrines their poſitions may 
be found, yet I judge they are the beſt foundation 
to build our reliances upon, and ſuperſtition com- 


bining with inclination to implant ſuch friendly 
ſentiments in their minds, will ever conititute, 
the opinion having once obtained, the ſtrongeſt 


barrier to their preſervation. Oppoſed to the 
prejudices of a people, no plan can reaſonably be 
expected to take place: agreeing with them ſuc- 
ceſs muſt be the reſult. „ 
ON the 3d of December 1783, I arrived at 
Terpaling, ſituated on the ſummit of a high hill, 
and it was about noon when I entered the gates 


of the Monaſtery, which was not long ſince 


erected for the reception and education of 
TEESHOO Lama. He refides in a palace in the 


center of the Monaſtery, which occupies about a 
mile of ground in circumference, and the whole 
is encompaſſed by a wall. The ſeveral buildings 

ſerve for the accommodation of three hundred 


Gylongs appointed to perform religious ſervice 
with TetsHoo Lama, until he ſhall be removed 
to the Monaſtery and Muſnud of Teeſhoo Loomboo. 
It is unuſual to make viſits either here or in 
Bootan on the day of arrival : we therefore reſted 
this day, only receiving and ſending meſſages of 


compliment. 


5 1 


* 


On the 4th in the morning, I was allowed 
to viſit TEESsHOO Lama, and found him placed 
in great form upon his Muſnud ; on the left fide 
ſtood his father and mother, on the other the 
officer particularly appointed to wait upon his 
perſon. The Muſnud is a fabrick of filk cuſhions 
piled one upon the other until the ſeat 1s elevated 
. C 3 
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to the height of four feet from the floor; an em- 
broidered filk covered the top, and the ſides were 
decorated with pieces of blk of various colours 
ſuſpended from the upper edge and hanging 


down, By the particular requeſt of TEESHOO 


LANMA“'s Aber, Mr. SAUNDERS and myſelf wore 
the Engliſh drefs. 


I apvaNceD, and, as is the cuſtom, prefented 


a white pelong handkerchief, and delivered alſo 


into the LAM AIs hands the Governor's preſent of 
a ſtring of pearls and coral, while the pther 


things were ſet down before him. Having per- 
formed the ceremony of the exchange of hand- 
kerchiefs with his father and mather, we took 
our feats on the right of TE ESHOO LAMA. 


A muLTITUDE of perſons, all thoſe ordered to 


efcort me, were admitted to his preſence, and al- 
lowed to make their proftratiang. The infant 


Lama turned towards them, and received them 
all with a chearful and fignificant look of com- 
placency. His father then addreſſed me in the 
Tibet language, which was explained to me 


the interpreter, that TzxsHo00 LANA had been 


uſed to remain at reſt until this time of the day, 
but he had awoke very early this morning, and 


could not be prevailed on to remain longer in bed, 
for, added he, © the Engliſh Gentlemen were 
« arrived, and he could not ſteep.” During the 


time we were in the room, I obſerved the Lama's 


eyes were ſcarce ever turned from us, and when 


our cups were empty of tea, he appeared uneaſy, 


and throwing back his head and contracting the 
kin of his brow, he kept making a noiſe, for he 
could not ſpeak, until they were filled again. 
He took out of a golden cup, containing con- 
fects, ſome burnt ſugar, and ſtretching out his 
arm made a motion to his attendants to give them 


to me. He then ſent ſome in like manner to 
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Mr. SavunpDers, who was with me. I found 
myfelf, though viſiting an infant, under the ne- 
ceſſity of ſaying ſomething, for it was hinted to 
me, that notwithftanding he is unable to reply, 
it is not to be inferred that he cannot underſtand. 
However, his incapacity of anſwering excuſed me 
many words, and I juſt briefly ſaid, That the 
Governor-General on receiving the news of his 
deceaſe in China, was overwhelmed with grief 
and ſorrow, and continued to lament his abſence 
from the world until the cloud that had overcaſt 
the happineſs of this nation by his re-appearance 
was ditpelled, and then, if poſſible, a greater de- 
gree of joy had taken place than he had experi- 
enced of grief on receiving the firſt mournful 
neus. The Governor wiſhed he might long 
continue to illumine the world with his preſence, 
and was hopeful that the friendſhip which had 
formerly ſubſiſted between them would not be 
diminiſhed, but rather that it might become till 
greater than before, and that by his continuing to 
thew kindneſs to my countrymen, there might be 
an extenfive communication between his votaries 
and the dependants of the Brjiiſh nation. The 
little creature turned, looking ſtedfaſtly towards 
me with the appearance of much attention while 
I ſpoke, and nodded with repeated but flow move- 
ments of the head, as though he underſtood and 
approved every word, but could not utter a reply. 
'The parents, who ſtood by all the time, eyed 
their fon with a look of affe&ion, and a ſmile 
1 of heartfelt j Joy at the propriety of the 
young LaMa's conduct. His whole regard was 
rurned to us; he was filent and ſedate, never 
once looking towards his parents, as if under 
their influence at the time; 'and with whatever 
pains his manners may have been formed ſo cor- 
rect Yet ! muſt own his behaviour on this occa- 


Hon 
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ſion appeared perfectly natural and ſpontane- 
ous, and not directed by any action or ſign of 
authority. 

Tu ſcene in which I was here brought to take 
2 part was too new and extraordinary, however 
trivial, if not abſurd, as it may appear to ſome, 
not to claim from me great attention and conſe- 
quently minute remark. 

TZSsHOO Lama is at this time about 18 
months of age. He did not ſpeak a word, but 
made moſt expreſlive ſigns, and conducted 'bim- 
felf with aſtoniſhing dignity and decorum. His 
complexion is of that hue which in England we 
ſhould term rather brown, but not without co- 
lour. His features good---ſmall black eyes—an 
animated expreſſion of countenance—and al- 
together 1 thought him one of the handſomeſt 
children I had ever ſeen. I had but little conver- 
fation with the father. He told me he had di- 
rections to entertain me three days on account of 
 TzesHoo Lama, and entreated me with ſo much 
earneſtneſs to paſs another on his own account, 
that I could not refiſt complying with his requeſt. 
He then invited us for to-morrow to an enter- 
tainment he propoſed to make at a ſmall diſtance 
from the Monaſtery ; which invitation having ac- 
cepted, we took our leave and retired. 

In the courſe of the afternoon I was viſited by 
two officers of the Lama's houſhold, both of 
whom are immediately attendant on his perſon. 
They fat and converſed with me ſome time; en- 
quired after Mr. BocLz, whom both of them had 

leen; and then remarking how extremely fortu- 
nate it was the young Lama's having regarded us 
with very particular notice, obſerved on the very 
ſtrong partiality of the former TREESHOO Lama 
for the Engliſh, and that the preſent one often 
tried to utter the name of the Engliſh. I en- 
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couraged the thought, hopeful that they would 
teach the prejudice to ſtrengthen with his in- 
creafing age ; and they aſſured me that ſhould he, 
when he begins to ſpeak, have forgot, they 
would early teach him to repeat the name of 


 HasTINGs. 


On the morning of the 6th, I again waited on 
Trrshoo Lama to preſent ſome curioſities I had 
brought for him from Bengal. He was very 
much ſtruck. with a ſmall clock, and had it held 
to him, watching for a long time the revolutions 
of the moment-hand; he admired 1t, but with 
gravity and without any childiſh emotion. There 
was nothing in the ceremony different from the 


firſt day's viſit. The father and mother were 


preſent, I ſtaid about half an hour, and retired 
to return and take leave in the afternoon. 

IHE votaries of TRESHOO LAMA already begin 
to flock in numbers to pay their adorations to 
him. Few are yet admitted to his preſence. 
Thoſe who come eſteem it a happineſs if he is 


but ſhown to them from the window, and they 


are able to make their proſtrations before he is 


removed. There came to-day a party of Ki- 


maatks ( Calmuc Tartars ) for purpoſes of devotion 
and to make their offerings to the Lama. When 
I returned from viſiting him, I ſaw them ſtanding 


at the entrance of the ſquare in front of the pa- 
lace, each with his cap oit, his hands being 


placed together elevated, and held even with his 
face. They remained upwards of half an hour 
in this attitude, their eyes fixed upon the apart- 


ment of the Lama, and anxiety very viſibly 


depicted in their countenances. At length, { 
imagine, he appeared to them, for they begau 


altogether by lifting their hands, fill cloſed, 


above their heads, then bringing them even 


with their faces, and after lowering them to their 


breaſts, 
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breaſts, then ſeparating them: to aſſiſt them in 
ſinking and rifing, they dropt upon their knees 
and ſtruck their heads againſt the ground. This 
with the ſame motions was repeated nine times. 


They afterwards advanced to deliver their pre- 


ſents, conſiſting of talents of gold and ſilver, 
with the products of their country, to the proper 


officer, who having received them, they retired 


apparently with much ſatisfaction. 
Uroxn enquiry I learnt that offerings made i in 
this manner are by no means unfrequent, and 


in reality conſtitute one of the moſt copious 


ſources from which the Lamas of Tibet derive 
their wealth. 

No one thinks himſelf degraded by n- 
ing theſe humiliations. Tbe perſons I allude to, 
who came for this devout purpoſe, were at- 
tendant on a man of ſuperior rank, that ſeemed 
to be more engroſſed than the reſt in the per- 
formance of the ceremony. He wore a rich 
ſatin garment lined with fox ſkins, and a cap 


with a taſſel of ſcarlet ſilk flowing from the center 


of the crown upon the ſides all round, and edged 


with a broad band of Siberian fur. 


AccoRDine to appointment, I went in the af- 
ternoon to make my laſt viſit to TeesHoo Lama, 


1 received his diſpatches for the Governor Gene- 
ral, and from his parents two pieces of ſatin for 


the Governor, with many compliments. 

Tux preſented me with a veſt lined with 
lambſkins, making many afſurances of a long re- 
membrance, and obſerving, that at his time 
TEESsHOO LAMA is an infant and incapable of 
converſing, but they hoped to ſee me again when 
he ſhall have become of age. I replied, that by 
favour of the Lama I might again viſit this 
country ; I looked forward with anxiety to the 
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time when he ſhould mount the Muſnud, and 


ſhould then be extremely happy in the opportunity 
of paying my reſpects. After ſome expreſſions 
and proteſtations of mutual regard, my viſit was 
concluded : 1 received the handkerchiefs and took 
my leave; and am to purſue my journey towards 


Bengal to-morrow at the dawn of day. 


3 


AN 
x CC G UN TFT 
OF A : | 
JOURNEY TO TTEHET, 
MADE BY 
POORUNGEER, a GosskxN, 
AND OF | 


HIS RECEPTION BY  TEESHOO LAMA: 


COMMUNICATED IN A LETIER FROM 


Lieutenant SAMUEL TURNER 
10 THE 
Honourable JOHN MACPHERSON, Eſq. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF BENGAL. 


HONOURABLE SIR, 


AVING, in obedience to the inſtructions 
with which you were pleaſed to honour 
me, examined POORUNGEER, the Gofſe eyn, who 
has at different times been employed in deputa- 
tions to the late TEESHOO Lama, formerly ac- 
companied him to the court of Pekin, and who 
is lately again returned from Tibet, and having 
collected from him ſuch an account of the jour- 
ney he has juſt performed, and other informa- 
tion as he could give me relative to the countries 
he has left; I beg leave to ſubmit it to you in the 
following narrative, 
Is 
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In the beginning of laſt, year PookRungets 
having Kt diſpatches from Mr. HasT1ycs, 
a ſhort time previous to his departure from Ben- 
gal, for ILEESHOO Lama and the Regent of 
Tegshoo LooMBOO, immediately ſet about pre- 
paring for the diſtant j journey he had engaged 
to undertake, which employed. him until-the be- 
ginning of the following month. of March, when 
1 beg leave to recal to your remembrance 1 
had the honour to preſent him to you for his 
diſmiſſion. He then commenced his journey 
from Calcutta, and early in the month of April 
had pailed, as he relates, the limits of the Com- 
pany's Provinces, and entered the mountains that 


conſtitute the kingdom of Bootan, where, in the 


proſecution of his journey, he received from the 
ſubjets of the DAlx Raj A the moſt ample and 
voluntary aſſiſtance to the frontier of his terri- 
tory, nor met with any impediment to oppoſe his 
progreſs until he came upon the borders of Tibet. 
Here he was compelled to halt for near a fortnight 
by a heavy fall of ſnow, that commenced upon 
his arrival, and continued inceſſantly for the ſpace 
of fix days, covering the face of the country to 
ſo great a depth as totally to put a {top to all tra- 
velling, and render it impracticable for him to 
proceed until a thaw ſucceeded. to open the com- 
munication. During the time of his confinement 
at Phari, he ſays, ſuch was the ſeverity of the 
cold, and the injurious effect fo rapid a tranſition 
from a temperate climate had on the health of 
himſelf and his companions, that it leſt him little 


room to doubt, if an early change had not fortu- 


nately taken place and permitted his advance, 
that they mult all have fallen victims to the in; 

clemency of the weather. 
Howevzz, as early as it was poſſible for him to 
inane: ns. he proceeded: by long ſtages on his 
A a journey, 
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journey, and without encountering any farther 
difficulty, on the 8th of May following, reached 


Teefhoo Loomboo, the capital of Tibet. Immedi- 
ately upon entering the Monaſtery, he went to 
the Durbar of the Regent PunjuR InTiNNEe 
Nemonzin to announce his arrival and the pur- 
poſe of his commiſſion. uarters were then 
allotted for his reſidence, and an hour fixed for 
him to wait upon TEESHOO LAMA; who, he was 
informed, the following morning intended to 
leave the palace to occupy one of his gardens, 
ſituated on the plain within ſight of the Monaſ- 
tery, where it was viſible a conſiderable encamp- 
ment had been formed. The LAMA quitted his 
apartment at the firſt dawn of day, and was lodg- 
ed in the tents pitched for his accommodation be- 


fore the ſun had riſen. 
In the courſe of the morning, at the hour ap- 
pointed for his admiffion, PooRUNGEER went 


down to the Lama's tents. He heard, on enter- 
ing the gates of the encloſure, that the young 
Lama was taking his recreation in the garden, 


ranging about, which became with him a very 


favourite amifement⸗ As it was at this time in 


Tibet the warmeſt part of the year, that he might 
enjoy the benefit of the air, his attendants had 


choſen a fpot where the trees afforded a complete 


ſhade to place an elevated ſeat of cuſhions for the 


young Lama, after his exerciſe, to reſt upon. 
In this ſituation Poor UNd EER found him, when 
ſummoned to his preſence, attended by the Re- 


gen-, his parents, So0PooN CHOOMBOO, the cup- 
bearer, and the principal officers of the court. 


After making three obeiſances at as remote a 
diſtance as it was poſſible, PoorunNcGt:sR ap- 
proached, and preſented to the Lama, according 


to the cuſtom of Tibet, a piece of white pelong, 


Wa then delivered the letters an] preſents with 
which 
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which he had been charged. The packages were 
all immediately opened before the Lama, who 
had every article brought near to him, and view- 


ed them ſeparately one by one. The letter he 


took into his own hand, himſelf broke the ſeal, 
and taking from under the cover a firing of 
pearls, which it encloſed, ran them over between 
his fingers, as they read their roſaries, and then 
with' an arch air placed them by his fide, nor 
would, while the narrator was in his preſence, 
permit any one to take them up. PooRUNGEER 
ſays, the young Lama regarded him with a very 
kind and ſignificant look, ſpoke to him in the 


Tibet language, and aſked him if he had had a 
fatiguing journey. The interview laſted more 
than an hour, during all which time the Lama 


ſat with the utmoſt compoſure, not once attempt- 
ing to quit his ſeat, nor diſcovering the leaſt 
froward uneaſineſs at his confinement. Tea was 
twice brought in, and the Lama drank a cup each 


time, When ordered to accept his diſmiſſion, 


PooRUNGEER approached the Lama, and bowing 


before him, preſented his head uncovered to re- 


ceive his bleſſing, which the young Lama gave 


by ſtretching out his hand and laying it upon his 


head. He then ordered him, for as long as he 
reſided at Teeſhoo Loomboo, to come to him once 
every day. 4 

TE following morning PooR UN OGEER waited 
upon the Regent at his apartments in the palace, 
to whom, after obſerving the cuſtomary forms of 
introduction, he delivered his diſpatches. After 
this he viſited Sooroon CHoomBoo, the Lama's 
parents, and others to whom he was before 
known, and ſays, he experienced from all quar- 
ters the moſt cordial and kind reception ; for 


they had been long uſed to conſider him as an 


agent of the Government of Bengal. He found 
Aa 2 no 


ment, whether conſidered in a political or religi- 
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no change whatever to have enſued in the Admi- 
niſtration ſince his attendance upon me in T rbgt. 
The country enjoyed perfect tranquillity, and the 
only event that had taken place of importance 
in their annals was the inauguration of the infant 
Lama, which happened the preceding year; and 
as this conſtitutes a concern of the higheſt mo- 


ous point of view, being no. leſs than the recog- 
nizance in an infant form of their re-generated 
immortal Sovereign and eecleſiaſtical Supreme, 


I was induced to beſtow more than common 


pains to trace the ceremonies that attended the 


celebration of ſuch a great event, conceiving that 


the novelty of the ſubje& might render the ac- 
count curious, if even it ſhould be found to con- 
tain no information of real utility, I ſhall there- 
fore, without further apology, ſubjoin the reſult 
of my enquiries, premiſing only that my autho. 
Tity for the deſcription 1s derived principally from 
PooRUNGEER, and confirmed, with ſome addi- 


tional particulars, by the concurring reports of 


a Ggſeyen, who was at the time himſelf preſent 
on the ſpot. ny 2 os 1 
Tas Emperor of China appears on this occa- 
ſion to have aſſumed a very conſpicuous part in 
giving teſtimony of his reſpect and zeal for the 
great religious Father of his faith. Early in the 


| year 1784, he diſmiſſed ambaſſadors from the 
court of Pekin to Teeſhoo Loombeo, to repreſent 


their ſovereign in ſupporting the dignity of the 
High Prieſt, and do honour to the occaſion of 
the aſſumption of his office. DALAI Lama and 
the Viceroy of Laſa, accompanied by all the 


court, one of the Chineſe Generals ſtationed at 


Laſſa, with a part of the troops under his com- 
mand, two of the four magiſtrates of the city, 
the heads of every Monaſtery throughout Nur 

ally 
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and the Emperor's ambaſſadors, appeared at 
Teeſhor Loomboo to celebrate this epocha in their 
theological inſtitutions. The 28th day of the 
ſeventh moon, correſponding nearly, as their 
year commences with the vernal equinox, to the 
middle of October 1784, was choſen as the moſt 
auſpicious for the ceremony of inauguration ; a 
few days previous to which the Lama was con- 
ducted from Terpaling, the Monaſtery in which 
he had paſſed his infancy, with every mark of 
pomp and homage that could be paid by an en- 
thuſiaſtick people. 80 great a concourſe as af- 
ſembled either from curiofity or devotion was 
never ſeen before, for not a perſon of any condi- 
tion in Tibet was abſent who could join the ſuite. 
The proceſſion was hence neceſſarily conſtrained 
to move ſo flow, that though Terpaling is ſituated 
at the diſtance of twenty miles only from Tee/hoo 
Loomt co, three days expired in the performance 
of this ſhort march. The firſt halt was made at 
| Tfindue; the ſecond at Summaar, about ſix miles 
off, whence the moſt ſplendid parade was referved 
for the LAMA's entry on the third day; the ac- 
count of which is given me by a perſon who was 
preſent in the proceſſion. the road, he ſays, 
was previouſly prepared by being whitened with 
a wath, and having piles of ſtones heaped up, 
with ſmall intervals between, on either ſide. 
The retinue paſſed between a double row of 
prieſts, who formed a ſtreet gxtending all the way 
from Summaar to the gates of the palace. Some 
of the prieſts held lighted rods of a perfumed 
compoſition, that burn like decayed wood, and 
emit an aromatic ſmoke; the reſt were furniſhed 
with the different muſical inſtruments they uſe at 
their devotions, ſuch as the gong. the cymbal, 
hautboy, trumpets, drums, and ſea-ſhells, which 
were all founded in union with the hymn they 
| chanted. 
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chanted. The crowd of ſpeQtators were kept 


without the ſtreet, and none admitted on the 


high road but ſuch as properly belonged to or had 
a preſcribed place in the proceſſion, which was 
arranged 1 in the following order. 

Taz van was led by three military com- 
mandants or governors of diſtricts at the head 
of 6 or 7000 horſemen armed with quivers, 
bows, and matchlocks. In their rear followed 
the ambaſſador, with his ſuite, carrying his di- 


ploma, as is the cuſtom of China, made up in 
the form of a large tube, and faſtened on his 


back. Next the Chineſe General advanced with 
the troops under his command, mounted and 


accoutred after | their W Y with fire- arms and 
ſabres; then came a very numerous group 
bearing the various ſtandards and inſignia of 


ſtate; next to them moved a full band of wind 
and other ſonorous inſtruments; after which 
were led two horſes richly capariſoned, each 
carrying two large circular ſtoves diſpoſed like 
panniers acroſs the horſe's back, and filled with 
burning aromatic woods. Theſe were followed 
by a ſenior prieſt, called a Lama, who bore a box 
containing books of their form of prayer and 


ſome favourite idols. Next nine fumptuary 


horſes were led loaded with the Lama's apparel; 


alter which came the prieſts immediately attached 


to the Lama's perſon for the performance of 
daily offices in the temple, amounting to about 
700: following them were two men, each carry- 
ing on his ſhoulder a large cylindrical gold infig- 
nium emboſſed with emblematical figures (a gift 
from the Emperor of China). The Dubunniers 
and Scopoons, who were employed in communi— 


_ cating addreſſes and diſtributing alms, immedi- 


ately. preceded the Lama's bier, which was co- 


vered with a Aar canopy and borne by eight 


of 
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of the ſixteen Chineſe appointed for-this ſervice; 
On one ſide of the bier attended the Regent, 

on the other the LAMa's father. It was follow. 
ed by the heads of the different Monaſteries, and 
as the proceſſion advanced, +theiptieſts:who form- 
ed the ſtreet fell in the rear ànd brought up the 
ſuite, which mobed at an extremely flow pace, 
and about noon was received within the confines 
of the Monaſtery amidſt an»dmazing diſplay of 
colours, the :acclamations of the crowd, ſolemn 
muſick, and the chanting of their prieſts: ; 

Tas Lau being ſafely W005 the palace, 
the Regent and \SdopooNsCy00MB00 went out, 
as is a cuſtomary compliment paid to viſitors of 
high rank on their near approach, to meet and 
conduct DALAL LAMA andthe Viceroy of Laſa, 
who were on the way to Tegſbo Labmboo. Their 
retinues encountered the following morning at 
the foot of Painom caſtle, and the next day toge- 
tber entered the Monaſtery of Fesſbas Loomboo, 
in which both DALAI LAMA and the Yioeray 
were accommodated during their ſtay. 

Tur following morning; which was the third 
after Ta ESHOO LAMA's arrival, he was carried to 
the great temple, and about noon ſeated upon 
the throne. of his progenitors; at & hich time the 
Emperor's ambaſſador delivered:his diploma, and 
placed the . preſents with which he had been 
charged at the Lam a's feet. . 

THe three next enſuing days, Data LANA 
met TEEshoo LAM in the temple, where they 
were aſſiſted by all the prieſts in the invocation 
and public worſhip of their Gods. Ihe rites 
then performed completed, as 1 underſtand, the 
buſineſs of inauguration. During this interval 
all vho were at the capital were entertained at 
the public expence, and alms were diſtributed 
without reſerve. In conformity likewiſe to pre- 


vious 
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vious notice circulated every where for the ſame 


ſpace of time, univerſal rejoicings prevailed 


throughout Tibet. Banners were unfurled on all 
their fortreſſes, the peaſantry filled up the day 
with muſic . and feſtivity, and the night was ce- 


lebrated by general illuminations! A long period 


was after has =>. up in making preſents and 
blic-> entemanmehts to the \mewly-inducted 
JAMA, ——— hieabcelibb to the 


 Muſnud, or, if 1! 'may uſe the term, pontificate, 


of Tee eb. -Lopmtzo; was not three years of age. 
The. ceremonho was begun by! Davai Lama, 


whoſe offeringo ave laid to have amounted to a 


— vabud, anti arts public entertainments to 


ave been mare ſpendid, than the reſt. The ſe- 


nd day was dedicated to the Mieroy of Laa; 


ö to the Ginge General. Then dollowie 
the Culloong ur Magiſtrates of Laa, and the 
reſt of the principal perſons who had accompa- 


nied DA At LAMA After which the Regent of 
Teeſbob L vombob, and all that were dependent on 
that government, were ſeverally admitted, ac- 
cording to pre-erhinence.: of rank, to pay their 
——— of obeiſance and raped} -c e ſoon as 
the acknowledgements of alli thoſe were received 


Lana made, inithe: ſame order ſuitable returns 


to edck, and the- conſummatian Jatted forty days. 

Many. importunities were uſed with DALAI 
Lama to prolong” his ſtay at Ter/hoo Loombeo, but 
he excuſed himſelf from encumbering the capital 


any longer with fo numerous a concourſe of peo- 
Ple as attended on his movements; and deeming 


it expedient to make his abſence as ſnhort as poſ- 


fible from the ſeat” of his authority, at the expi- 


ration of forty days he withdrew with all his ſuite 
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his diſmiſſion to return to Gina; and thus ter- 
minated this famous feſtival. 


» 


Win reſpect to the lately-eſtabliſhed commer- 


cial intercourſe, Pooruncztr informs me, that 
though ſo early, he found himſelf not the firſt 


perſon, who had arrived at Ti eeſhoo Loomboo from 


Bengal. Many merchants had already brought 
their commodities to market, and others followed 
before he left it. He heard from no quarter any 
complaint of impediment or loſs ; and concludes, 
therefore, that all adventurers met the ſame eaſy 


acceſs and ready aid as he himſelf had every 


where. experienced. The markets were well 
ſtocked with Engli/b and Indian articles, yet not 
in ſo great a degree as to lower the value of com- 
modities below the prices of the two. or three laſt 
preceding years. Bullion was ſomewhat reduced 


in worth in companion with the year 1783. A 


Pootree, or bulſe, of gold duſt, the ſame quan- 
tity. that then ſold for twenty-one Indermillees, 
was, procurable of a. purer quality for nineteen 


and twenty. Indermillees. A talent of ſilver, 


which was then 500, was 430. Indermillees ; 


trader. 


as 4 


| PoorUNGEER, during his reſidence at Teeſboo 


Loomboo, had very frequent interviews with the * 
Regent: and the miniſters, and aſſures me he 


found the heartieſt diſpoſitions in them to encou- 
rage the commercial intercourſe eſtabliſned under 
the auſpices of the late Governor General, whoſe 
departure,” however, the Regent regretted, as the 
loſs of the firſt friend and ally he became con- 


netted with of, I believe it may be ſaid, any fo- 


reign nation; in whom was acknowledged alſo 
the original means of opening the communication 
and of commencing a correſpondence between 


the 


ſo that the exchange was much in favour of the 
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the Governments of Bengal and Tibet; and al- 
though it may be obſerved that, in conſequence 
of his having from the beginning been uſed ex- 
cluſively to addreſs himſelf to, and acknowledge 
alone the agents of, Mr. HasTINGs, his attach- 
ments to the Engliſh nation had grown not with- 
out a great degree of perſonality ; yet, free from 
an unworthy capriciouſneſs of temper, he' de- 
ſcended not to take advantage of the opening 
offered by his friend's departure to cloſe the new 
connection. For ſuch was the reſpect he had 
learnt to entertain for our national integrity of 
character; that, under the apparent conviction 
our views tended to no ſcheme of ambition, but 
were confined merely to objects of utility and cu- 
riofity, PooRUNGEER affures me he expreſſed an 
anxious deſire for continuing with the ſucceeding 
Governor General the exerciſe of thoſe offices of 
friendſhip ſo long ſupported” by his predeceſſor ; 
and in the hope that his would be met with equal 
wiſhes, determined to invite you to join him 3 in 
preſerving the'ſame intercourſe of commerce and 
correſpondenee ſo ellchtially” calculated for the 
benefit of both countries. In conſequence of  _ 
which the Lama and the Regent addreſſed the 2 
letters PooKUNGErR had the Honor to deliver to 
you, tranflations of which having, in obedience 
to your directions, been applied for to your Fer- 5 
M0 an Trans FRow ere een 5 95 


«| 


_ Copy of” a Letter from Ts Lans. 


G0 be praiſed, that the ſituation of theſe 
countries is in peace and happineſs, and I am 
always praying at the altar of the Almighty 1 
« for your: health and preſervation. This is not 

| 5 5 6 unknown : ; * 1 


” 1. 
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ce unknown: you are certainly employed in pro- 
<« teCting and aſſiſting the whole world, and you 
promote the good and happineſs of mankind. 
We have made no deviation from the union and 
< unanimity which exiſted during the time of the 
« firſt of nobles Mr. HasTiNGs and the deceaſed 
« LaMa, and may you alſo grant friendſhip to 
„ theſe countries, and always make me happy 
with the news of your health, which will be 
<« the cauſe of eaſe to my heart and confirmation 
eto my foul. At this time, as friendly offer- 
e ings of union and unanimity, I ſend one hand- 
<« kerchief, one ketoo of ſilver, and one piece of 
& cochin. Let them be accepted.“ 


; 


From the RA JAH of Teeſhoo Loomboo. 


« Gor be praiſed, that the ſituation of theſe 
© countries is in peace and happineſs, and I am 
always praying at the altar of the Almighty 
for your health and preſervation. This is not 
„unknown: I am conſtantly employed in pro- 
„ moting the advantage of the ſubjects and the 
„ ſervice of the newly-ſeated Lama, becauſe the 
© newly-ſeated Lama is not diſtin& from the de- 
5 ceaſed Lama, and the light of his countenance 
is exalted. Grant your friendſhip to Pooxux- 


„ GEER Gofſeyn. 


MaliNrAlx union and unanimity and af- 
* fection, like the firſt of nobles, and every day 
© make me happy with the news of your health 
and profperity, and beſtow favours like the firſt 


* of nobles, and make me happy with letters, 
* which are cauſes of conſolation. At this time, 
cc 


** as friendly offerings of union and affection and 
** unanimity, 1 ſend one handkerchief, three 
„ tolah of gold, and one piece of cochin. Let 
them be accepted,” BED 


* 


PooRUN- 
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Pon UNGEER, having received theſe diſpatches 
in the beginning of October, after a reſidence of 
five months at Tee/hoo Loomboo, took leave of the 
Lan and the Regent, and ſet out on his return, 
by the ſame route he came to Bengal. The wea- 
ther at this ſeaſon of the year being moſt ex- 
ttemaly favourable for travelling, he experienced 
no delay ot interruption in the courfe of his 
journey through Tibet and Bootan, but arrived at 
Rungpore early in December, whence he proceeded 


as expeditiouſly as poſſible to the Preſidency . 


whete, to his great mortification and concern, he 
finds upon his arrival his affairs involved in great 
diſtreſs; the little territory his adopted Chela 
was left in charge of, having during his abſence 
been violently invaded by Raja CuuND, a neigh- 


bouring Zemeendar, and to the amount of fifty be- 


gas forcibly taken out of his hands. Prevailed 
on by his earneſt repeated ſolicitations, I am in- 
duced to ſay for him, that in your juſtice and 
favour are his only hopes of relief from his em- 
barraſſments, and he humbly ſupplicates your 


protection in reſtoring and ſecuring him in the 
poſſefſion of his invaded right. The liberty of 
this interceſſion I am confident to think would be 


forgiven, were it not in favour of one who has 


rendered to this Government various uſeful ſer- 


vices ; but as, though of trivial importance, it 


affords an authentic inſtance of the encroaching 


diſpoſition of inferior Zemeendars, yet another 
circumſtance it may not be improper to point out. 


The ground alluded to is a part of the land 


ſituated upon the weſtern bank of the river oppo- 


ſite Calcutia, that was formerly granted under a 


Sunnud of this Government to TEESHOO Lama, 
for the foundation of a temple of worſhip, and as 
| V 
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a reſort for fuch pilgrims of their nation as 
might occalionally make viſits to the confecrated 


Gange. 


Havins, in conformity to your deſires, done 
my beſt endeavours literally to tranſlate all the 
information PooRUNGEER could give me, I have 
now only to apologize for the prolixity of the 
account, which I have been induced to be par- 
ticularly minute in, as I conceived every circum- 
ſtance, however trivial, might be in ſome degree 
intereſting, that tends to illuſtrate any trait in the 
national character of a people we are but recently 
become acquainted with, and with whom in us 
extended views it has been an object of this Go- 


vernment to obtain a cloſer alliance. 


I WILL not now preſume to intrude longer on 


your time by adding any obſervations on conjec- 
| tures deducible from the elevated importance your 


young ally ſeems riſing to, in conſequence of the 
ſignal reſpe@ paid him by the moſt exalted political 
characters known to his nation; but beg leave to 

repeat, that it is with infinite ſatisfaction I learn 
from the reports of PooRUNGEER the flouriſhing 
ſtate of the lately projected ſcheme of trade; 
to promote which, he aſſures me, not any thing 
had been wanting in facility of intercourſe: that 

the adventurers who had inveſted their property 
had experienced perfect ſecurity in conducting 
their commerce, carried their articles to an ex- 
ceeding good market, and found the rate of ex- 


change materially in their favour. 


TnHosg advantages authorize the inference, 


that it will no doubt encourage more extenſive 


enterprize; and permit me to add, I derive à 
confidence from the ſucceſs of this infant effay, 


that inſpires me with the ſtrongeſt hopes, that 


the commiſſion which your Honourable Board 
8 | Was 
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| intereſts of the Com- 
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ive of eſſential benefits to 


SAMUEL TURNER. 


y be product 
I and commerce 


itica 


I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 


Calcutta, Feb. 8, 1786. 
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S EEK SRT AND THEIR COLLEG E, 
AT PATNA, IN THE EAST-INDIES, 
By CHARLES WILKINS, Eſq. 
i e MARCH 1781. 


T FOUND the College of the Seeks ſituated in 
one of the narrow ſtreets of Patna, at no 


very conſiderable diſtance from the Cuſtom- 


houſe. I was permitted to enter the outward 
gate, but, as ſoon as I came to the ſteps which 
led up into the Chapel, or public hall, I was 


civilly accoſted by two of the Society. I aſked 


them if I might aſcend into the hall: they ſaid 
it was a place of worſhip open to me and to all 
men ; but at the ſame time intimated that I muſt 
take off my ſhoes. As I conſider this ceremony 
in the ſame light as uncovering my head upon 
entering any of our temples dedicated to the 
Deity, I did not heſitate to comply, and I was 
then politely conducted into the hall, and ſeated 
upon a carpet, in the midſt of the aſſembly, 
which was ſo numerous as almoſt to fill the room. 


The whole building forms a ſquare of about 


forty feet, raiſed from the ground about fix or 


18 A ſect of people diſtinguiſhed by that appellation from the W 5 
ſuippers of Bn AunA and the followers of Manomneo, 


eiglit 
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eight ſteps. The hall is in the centre, divided 
from four other apartments by wooden arches, 
upon pillars of the ſame materials, all neatly 
carved. This room is rather longer than it is 


broad. The floor was covered with a neat carpet, 


and furniſhed with ſix or ſeven low deſks, on 
which ſtood as many of the books of their law; 


and the walls, above the arches, were hung with 


Europe looking-glafſes in gold frames, and pic- 
tures of Mufſulman Princes and Hindoo Deities. 
A little room, which, as you enter, is ſituated 
at the left-hand end of the hall, is the chancel, 
and 1s furniſhed with an altar covered with a cloth 
of gold, upon which was laid a round black 
ſhield over a long broad ſword, and, on either 
ſide, a chowry of peacock's feathers, mounted 


in a filver handle. The altar was raiſed a little 


above the ground, in a declining poſition. Be- 
fore it ſtood a low kind of throne plated with 
filver ; but rather too ſmall to be uſeful ; about 
it were ſeveral filver flower-pots and roſe-water 
bottles, and on the left hand ſtood three ſmall 
Urns which appeared to be copper, furniſhed 
with notches to receive the donations of the 
charitable. There ſtood alſo near the altar, on a 
low deſk, a great book of a folio ſize, from 
which ſome portions are daily read in their dt- 


vine ſervice. It was covered over with a blue 


mantle, on which were printed, in ſilver letters, 
ſome ſele& paſſages of their law. : 

AFTER I had had a long converſation with 
two of the congregation, who had politely ſeated 


themſelves, on each fide of me, on the carpet, 


and whom I found very intelligent, notice was 
given, that it was noon, and the hour of divine 


ſervice. The congregation arranged themſelves 


upon the carpet, on each fide of the hall, ſo as 
to leave a ſpace before the altar from end to end. 
. The 
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The great book, deſk, and all, was brought with 
ſome little ceremony from the altar, and placed 
at the oppoſite extremity of the hall. An old 


man, with a reverend filver beard, kneeled down 


before the deſk with his face towards the altar ; 
and on one {ide of him ſat a man with a ſmall 


drum, and two or three with cymbals. The 
book was now opened, and the old man began to 
chant to the time of the drum and the cymbals ; 


and, at the concluſion of every verſe, moſt of 
the congregation joined chorus in a reſponſe, with 
countenances exhibiting great marks of joy. 
Their tones were by no means harſh ; the time 


Was quick; and 1 learnt that the ſubject was a 


Hymn in praiſe of the Unity, the Omnipreſence, 
and the Omnipotence, of the Deity. I was ſin- 
gularly delighted with the geſtures of the old 
man: I never ſaw a countenance ſo expreſſive of 


infelt joy, whilſt he turned about from one to 
another, as it were beſpeaking their aſſents to 


thoſe truths which his very ſoul ſeemed to be en- 
gaged in chanting forth. The Hymn being 
concluded, which conſiſted of about twenty 
veries, the whole congregation got up and pre- 
ſented their faces with joined hands towards the 
altar, in the attitude of prayer. A young man 
now ſtood forth; and, with a loud voice and 


diſtinct accent, ſolemnly pronounced a long 


prayer or kind of liturgy, at certain periods of 


which all the people joined in a general reſponſe, 


laying, L Gooroo They prayed againſt temp- 
tation ; for grace to do good; for the general 


good of mankind; and a particular bleſſing to 


the Sechs; and for "he ſafety of thoſe who at 1 
time were on their travels. This prayer was fol- 


lowed by a ſhort bleſſing from the old man, and 
an invitation to the aſſembly to partake of a 


friendly feaſt. The book was then cloſed and 


B b reſtored 
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reſtored to its place at the altar, and, the people 
being ſeated as before, two men entered bearing 


a large iron caldron, called a Curray, juſt taken 


from the fire, and placed 1 it in the center of the 
hall upon a low ſtool. Theſe were followed by 
others with five or ſix diſhes, ſome of which were 
of filver, and a large pile of leaves ſewed toge- 
ther with fibres in the form of plates. One of 
theſe plates was given to each of the company 


without” diſtinction, and the diſhes being filled 
from the caldron, their contents were ſerved out 


till every one had got his ſhare: myſelf was not 


forgotten; and, as I was reſolved not to give 


them the ſmalleſt occaſion for offence, I ate up 
my portion. It was a kind of ſweetmeat, of the 
conſiſtence of ſoft brown ſugar, compoſed of 
flour and ſugar mixed up with clarified butter, 
which is called Ghee. Had not the Ghee been 
rancid, I ſhould have reliſned it better. We 
were next ſerved with a few ſugar-plums ; ; and 
here ended the feaſt and the ceremonies of the 
day. They told me the religious part of the ce- 
remony was daily repeated five times. I now 


took my leave, inviting ſome of the principal 


men amongſt them, who were about to return 
to their own country through Banares, to pay me 
a viſit. 
IN the courſe of the converſation I was . 
in with the two Seeks before the ſervice, I was 
able to gather the following circumſtances. That 
the founder of their faith was called Naneet Sab, 
who flouriſhed about four hundred years ago at 
Punjab, and who, before his apoſtacy, was a 
Hindoo of the Kſhetry, or military tribe; and 


that his body diſappeared as the Hindoos and the 


Muſſulmans were diſputing for it; for upon their 
removing the cloth which covered it, it was gone. 
Phat he left behind him a book, compoſed by 

| himſelf, 
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himſelf, in verſe and the language of Punjab, 
but a character partly of his own invention; 
which teaches the doctrines of the faith he had 


51 


eſtabliſhed. That they call this character, in 
honour of their founder, Gooroo- Moo hee: from 
the mouth of the preceptor. That this book, of 
which that ſtanding near the altar, and ſeveral 
others in the hall, were coples, teaches that there 
is but one God, omnipotent and omnipreſent, 
filling all ſpace, and pervading all matter, and 
that he is to be worſhipped and invoked ; that 


there will be a day of retribution, when virtue 


will be rewarded and vice puniſhed (1 forgot to 
aſk in what manner); that it not only commands 
univerſal toleration, but forbids diſputes with 
thoſe of another perſuaſion ; that it forbids mur- 


der, theft, and ſuch other deeds as are, by the 


majority of mankind, eſtecmed erimes againſt 
ſociety; and inculcates the practice of all the 
virtues, but particularly an univerſal philanthro- 
py, and a general hoſpitality to ſtrangers and tra- 
vellers. This is all my ſhort viſit would permit 
me to learn of this book. It is a folio volume, 


containing about four or five hundred pages. 


Trey told me further, that ſome years after 


this book of Naneek Sah had been promulgated, 


another made its appearance, now held in almoſt 
as much eſteem as the former. The name of the 


voured me with an extract from the book itſelf in 


praiſe of the Deity. The paſſage had ſtruck my 
ear on my firſt entering the hall, when the ſtu- 


dents were all engaged in reading. From the 


ſimilarity of the language to the Hindoovee, and 


many Shanſcrit words, I was able to underſtand a 
good deal of it, and I hope, at ſome future pe- 


B b 2 


10d, to have the honour of laying a tranſlation 


of 
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of it before the Society. They told me I might 
have copies of both their books if I would be at 
the expence of tranſcribing them. 

I nexrT enquired why they were called Seeks, 
and they told me it was a word borrowed from 
one of - the commandments of their founder 


which ſignifies © Learn thou; and that it was 
adopted to diſtinguiſh the fe& ſoon after he diſ- 


appeared. The — as is well . has the 
ſame import in the Hindoovec. 

I ASK ED them what were the ceremonies uſed 
in admitting a proſelyte. A perſon having ſhewn 
a ſincere inclination to renounce his former opi- 


nions, to any five or more Secks aſſembled toge- 
ther, in any place, as well on the highway as in 


a houſe of worſhip, they ſend to the firit ſhop 
where iweetmeats are ſold, and procure a ſmall 
quantity of a particular fort, which is very com- 


mon, and as I recollect they call Bataſa, and 


having diluted it in pure water, they {ſprinkle 

ſome of it on the body, and into the eyes of the 
convert, whilſt one of the beſt inſtructed repeats 
to him, in any language with which he is conver- 
ſant, the chief canons of their faith, exacting 
; from him a ſolemn promiſe to abide by them the 
reſt of his life. This is the whole of the cere- 


mony. The new convert may then chooſe a 


Gooroo, or preceptor, to teach him the language 
of their ſcriptures, who firſt gives him the alpha- 
bet to learn, and ſo leads him on, by flow de- 
crees, until he wants no further inſtruction. 
They offered to admit me into their Society; 
but I declined the honour; contenting myſelf 
with the alphabet, which they told me to guard 
as the apple of my eye, as it was a ſacred cha- 
racter. I find it differs but little from the 
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TRIAL BY ORDEAL 
AMONG THR 
t 4. 
BY ALY IBRAHIYM KHA'N, CHIEF MAGISTRATE AT 


BANARES., 


COUMUNICATED BY WARKEN HASTINGS, ESQ, 


to the Deity, which are deſcribed at large 
in the Mitacſhera, or comment on the Dherma 
Saftra, in the Chapter of Oaths, and other ancient 


books of Hindu law, are here ſufficiently ex- 


plained, according to the interpretation of learned 
Pandits, by the well-wiſher to mankind, Al 
IB RA HIM KHAN. 5 N 

Tx word Divya in Shanſcrit ſignifies the ſame 
with paricſha or parikhya in Bhaſha, kaſam in 


Arabick, and ſaucand in Perſian; that is, an 


oath, or the form of invoking the Supreme 


Being to atteſt the truth of an allegation ; but it 


is generally underſtood to mean the trial by Or- 
deal, or the form of appealing to the immediate 
interpoſition of the Divine Power. 


Tx modes of trying offenders by an appeal 


Now 
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ON 'T un TRIAL BY ORDEAL, &c. 375 
Now this trial may be conducted in nine ways: 
firſt, by the balance; ſecondly, by fre ; thirdly, 


dy water; fourthly, by poiſon; fifthly, by the 


C6/ha, or water in which an idol has been. waſhed ; 
ſixthly, by rice; ſeventhly, by boiling oil; 


eighthly, by red-hot iron; ninthly, by images. 


I. OxDeal. by the balance is thus performed. 
The beam having been previouſly adjuſted, the 
cord fixed, and both ſcales made perfectly even, 
the perſon accuſed and a Pandit faſt a whole day ; 
then, after the accuſed has been bathed in ſacred 
water, the hima, or oblation, preſented to Fire, 
and the deities worſhipped, he is carefully weigh- 


ed; and, when he is taken out of the ſcale, the 


Pandits proſtrate themſelves before it, pronounce 
a certain mentra or incantation, agreeably to the 
Saſtras, and, having written the ſubſtance of the 
accuſation on. a piece of paper, bind it on his 
head. Six minutes after, they place him again 
in the ſcale; and, if he weigh more than be- 
fore, he is held guilty ; if leſs, innocent; if ex- 
actly the ſame, he muſt be weighed a third time; 
when, as it is written in the Mzzac/hers, there 


will certainly be a difference in his weight. 


Should the balance, though well fixed, break 
down, this would be conſidered as a proof of his 
nd WE ra AW DE CTA TY 
II. Fox the fire-ordeal an excavation, nine 


hands long, two ſpans broad, and one ſpan deep, 


is made in the ground, and filled with a fire of 
pippal wood : into this the perſon accuſed mult 
walk bare-footed; and, if his foot be unhurt, 

they hold him blameleſs; if burned, guilty. _ 
III. WaATER-ORO FAL is performed by cauſing 
the perſon accuſed to ſtand in a ſufficient depth 
of water, either flowing or ſtagnant, to reach 
his navel ; but care ſhould be taken that no ra- 
venous animal be in it, and that it be not moved 
by 
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by much air: a Brahman is then directed to go 
into the water, holding a ſtaff in his hand; and a 
ſoldier ſhoots three arrows on dry ground trom a 
bow of cane: a man is next diſpatebed to bring 
the arrow which has been ſhot fartheſt: and after 
he has taken it up, another is ordered to run 
from the edge of the water; at which inſtant the 
perſon accuſed is told to graſp the foot or the ſtaff 
of the Brahman, who ſtands near him in the 


water, and- immediately to dive into it. He 


muft remain under water till the two men u ho 
went to fetch the arrows are returned; for, if he 
raiſe his head or body above the ſurface before 
the arrows are brought back, his guilt is conſi- 
dered as fully proved. In the villages near Ba- 
mares, it is the practice for the perſon who is to 
be tried by this kind of Ordeal to ſtand in water 
up to his navel, and then, holding the foot of a 
Brahman, to dive under it as long as a man can 
walk fifty paces very gently: if, before the man 
has walked thus far, the accuſed riſe above the 
water, he is condemned ; if not, acquitted. 

IV. Tnzan are two forts of trial by priſon. 


Firſt, the Pandits having performed their Hm, 


and the perſon accuſed his ablution, two retti's 
and a half, or ſeven barley-corns, of viſhanags, 


a poiſonous root, or of ſan” hyâ, that is, white 


-arſenick, are mixed in eight m#&ſhas, or ſixty- 
four retti's, of clarified butter, which the ac- 
cuſed muſt eat from the hond of a Brahman: if 


the poiſon produce no viſible effect, he is ab- 


ſolved; otherwiſe, condemned. Secondly, the 
hooded ſnake, called »4ga, is thrown into a 
deep carthen pot, into which is dropped a ring, 


2 ſeal, or a coin: this the perton accuſed is or- 


dered to take out with his hand; and, if the ſer- 
pent bite him, he is pronounced guilty ; if not, 
innocent. 6 
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V. Trial by the Coba is as follows: the ac- 


cuſed is made to drink three draughts of the 


water, in which the images of the Sun, of Dev), 
and other deities, have been waſhed for that pur- 
poſe ; and if, within fourteen days, he has any 
ſickneſs or indiſpoſition, his Erime is conſidered 
as proved. | EB 

VI. Wasn ſeveral perſons are ſuſpected of 
theft, ſome dry rice is weighed with the ſacred 
ſtone called /algraäm; or certain cas are read 
over it; after which the ſuſpected perſons are 
ſeverally ordered to chew a quantity of it: as 
ſoon as they have chewed it, they are to throw 


it on ſome leaves of pippal, or, if none be at 
hand, on ſome #huyja paira, or bark of a tree 


from Ned or Caſbmin. The man from whoſe 
mouth the rice comes dry or {tained with blood, 
is holden guilty ; the reſt are quitted. | 
VII. Taz ordeal by het oi is very ſimple: 
when it 1s heated ſufficiently, the accuſed thruits 
his hand into it; and if he be not burned, is 
held innocent. Fg 5 
VIII. IN the fame manner they make an iron 
ball, or the head of a lance, red-hot, and place it 
in the hands of the perſon accuſed ; who, if it 

burn him not, is judged guiltleſs. . 
IX. To perform the ordeal by dharmarch, 
which is the name of the //ica appropriated to this 
mode of trial, either an image named Dharma, 
or the Genius of Juſtice, is made of filver, and 
another, called Adharma, of clay or iron, both 
of which are thrown into a large earthen jar, 
and the accuſed, having thruſt his hand into it, 
is acquitted if he bring out the ſilver image, but 
condemned if he draw forth the iron : or, the 
figure of a deity is painted on white cloth, and 
another on black; the firſt of which they name 
dharma, and the ſecond, adharma: theſe are 
ſeverally 
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ſeverally rolled up in cowdung, and thrown into 
a large jar without having ever been ſhewn to the 


accuſed ; who muſt put his hand into the jar, and 


is acquitted or convicted, as he draws out the 
figure on white, or on black, cloth. 

Ir is written in the Comment on the Dherma 
 S4ftra, that each of the four principal Caſts has a 
ſort of ordeal appropriated to it; that a Brahman 
muſt be tried by the balance, a C/hatriya by fire, 
a Vaiſja by water, and a Syudra by poiſon; but 
ſome have decided, that any ordeal, except that 
by poiſon, may be performed by a Brahmin, and 
that a man of any Caſt may be tried by the 
balance : it has been determined, that a woman 


may have any trial except thoſe by poiſon and by 
water. 


CerTain months and days alſo are limited 
in the Mitäcſberd for the different ſpecies of or- 


deal; as Agrahan, Pauſh, Magh, P'halgun, 
Srhwan, and B*hadr for that by fire; A*fwin, 


Cartic, Faiſht, and A*ſhadh, for that by water; 
Pauſh, Magh, and P*hilgun, for that by poiſon ; 


and regularly there ſhould be no water ordeal on 
the Aſbtemi, or eighth, the Cheturdasi, or _four- 
teenth day of the new or full moon, in the inter- 
* calary month, in the month of Bhadr, on Sa- 
naiſcher, or Saturday, and on Mangal, or Tueſday : 
but whenever the Magiſtrate decides that there 
ſhall be an Ordeal, the regular appointment of 
months and days needs not be regarded. 
Tas Mitcſberd contains allo the following 
diſtinctions: in caſes of theft or fraud to the 
amount of a hundred gold mohrs, the trial by 
poiſon is proper; if eighty mohrs be ſtolen, the 
ſuſpected perſon may be tried by fire; if forty, 
by the balance; if from thirty to ten, by the 
image- water; if two only, by rice. 
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A inſpired Legiſlator, named Ca'TYa'vana, 
was of opinion, that though a theft or fraud 
could be proved by witneſſes, the party accuſed 
might be tried by Ordeal: he ſays too, that, 
where a thouſand pana's are ſtolen, or fraudu- 
lently withheld, the proper trial is by poi/on 
where ſeven hundred and fifty, by fire; where 
ſix hundred and fixty-fix, and a fraction, by 
water; where five hundred, by the balance, 
where four hundred, by hot oil; where three 
hundred, by rice; where an hundred and fifty, 
by the Coba; and where one hundred, by the 
dharmarch, or images of filver and iron. 
Taz mode of conducting the Ordeal by red-hot 
balls, or heads of ſpears, is thus particularly 
deſcribed in the Commentary on Ya cya- 
WELCYA. | 4 
AT day-break the place where the ceremony 
is to be performed, is cleared and waſhed in the 
cuſtomary form; and at ſun-riſe, the Pandiis, 
having paid their adoration to Ganzsa, the 
| God of Wiſdom, draw nine circles on the 
ground with cow-dung, at intervals of ſixteen 
fingers; each circle containing ſixteen fingers 
of earth, but the ninth either ſmaller or larger 
than the reſt: then they worſhip the Deities in 
the mode preſcribed by the S4/tra, preſent ob- 
lations to the fire, and having a ſecond time 
worſhipped the Gods, read the appointed Men- 
tra's, The perſon to be tried then performs an 
ablution, puts on moilt clothes, and, turning 
his face to the Eaſt, ſtands in the firſt ring, with 
both his hands fixed in his girdle : after this the 
preſiding Magiſtrate and Pandits order him to rub 
ſome rice in the huſk between his hands, which 
they carefully inſpect; and if the ſcar of a for- 
mer wound, a mole, or other mark appear on 
either of them, they ſtain it with a dye, that, 


after 
3 | 
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after the trial, it may be diſtinguiſhed from any 


new mark. hey next order him to hold both 
his hands open and cloſe together; and, having 


put into them ſeven leaves of the trembling tree, 
or pippal, ſeven of the {ami or jend, ſeven blades 
of darbha graſs, a little barley moiſtened with 
curds, and a few flowers, they faſten the leaves 
on his hand with ſeven threads of raw cotton. 
The Pandits then read the ies which are ap- 
pointed for the occaſion ; and, having written a 
ſtate of the caſe and the point in iſſue on a Pal. 


myra- leaf, together with the Mentra preſcribed in 


the Veda, they tie the leaf on the head of the ac- 
cuſed. All being prepared, they heat an iron- 
ball, or the head of a lance, weighing two er 
and a half, or five pounds, and throw it into 


water; they heat it again, and again cool it in 


the ſame manner : the third time they keep it 
in the fire till it is red-hot ; then they make 
the perſon accuſed ſtand in the firſt e and, 
having taken the iron from the fire and read the 
_ viſual, incantation over it, the Pandits place it 
with tongs in his hands. He muſt ſtep gradually 
from circle to circle, his feet being conſtantly 


within one of them, and, when he has reached 


the eighth, he mult throw the iron into the ninth, 
ſo as to burn ſome graſs, which muſt be left in it 
for that purpoſe. This being performed, the 


Magiſtrate and Pandirs again command him to 
rub ſome rice in the huſk between both his hands, 


which they afterwards examine; and, if any 
mark of burning appear on either of them, he is 


convicted; if not, his innocence is conſidered as 


proved. If his hand ſhake through fear, and by 
his trembling any other part of his body is burn- 
ed, his veracity remains unimpeached; but if he 
ler the iron drop before he reach the eighth circle, 


and doubt ariſe in the minds of the ſpectators, 


whether 
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whether it had burned him, he muſt repeat the 
whole ceremony from the beginning. þ 

In the year of the Mess14H 1783, a man was 
tried by the hot ball at Bendres in the preſence of 
me ALI IBKA HM KHAN, on the following occa- 
fron; A man had appealed one SANCAR of lar- 
ceny, who pleaded that he was not guilty ; and 
as the theft could not be proved by legal evidence, 
the trial by Fire-ordeal was tendered to the ap- 
pellee, and accepted by him, "This well-wiſher to 
mankind adviſed the learned Magiſtrates and 
Pandits to prevent the deciſion of the queſtion by 
a mode not conformable to the practice of the 
Company's Government, and recommended an 


_ oath by the water of the Ganges and the leaves of 


tulaſi in a little veſſel of braſs, or by the book 


Herivanſa, or the ſtone Sdlgram, or by the hal- 


lowed ponds or baſons; all which oaths are uſed 
at Bendres. When the parties obſtinately re- 
fuſed to try the iſſue by any one of the modes 
recommended, and inſiſted on a trial by the hot 
ball, the Magiſtrates and Pandits of the Court 
were ordered to gratify their wiſhes, and ſetting 
aſide thoſe forms of trial in which there could be 
only a diſtant fear of death, or loſs of property, as 
the juſt puniſhment of perjury by the fure yet flow 
judgment of Heaven, to perform the ceremony of 


Ordeal agreeably to the Dherma Siftra : but it was 


not till after mature deliberation for four months, 
that a regular mandate iſſued for a trial by the 
red-hot ball; and this was at length granted for 
four reaſons : firſt, becauſe there was no other 
way of condemning or abſolving the perſon 2c- 
culed : ſecondly, becauſe both parties were Hin- 
dus, and this mode of trial was ſpecially appeint- 
ed in the Dherma Saſtra by the ancient law- 
givers: thirdly, becauſe this Ordeal is practiſed 
in the dominions of the Hindu RajJas: and 
RE OE 5 fourthly, 
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fourthly, becauſe it might be uſeful to enquire 
how it was poſſible for the heat of fire to be re- 
ſiſted, and for the hand that held it to avoid 
being burned. An order was accordingly ſent to 
the Pandits of the Court and of Benares to this 
effect: © Since the parties accuſing and accuſed 
are both Hindus, and will not conſent to any 
trial but that by the Hot ball, let the Ordeal 
« defired be duly performed in the manner pre- 
“ fcribed by the ons. or Commentary on 
% Tagyawalcya.” 

WHEN preparations were mide for the trial, 
this well-wiſher to mankind, attended by all the 
learned Profeflors, by the Officers of the Court, 
the Sipahis of CAPTAIN Hocan's battalion, and 
many inhabitants of Benares, went to the place 
prepared, and endeavoured to diſſuade the appel- 
lor from requiring the accuſed to be tried by fire, 
adding, © if his hand be not burned, you ſhall 
certainly be impriſoned.” The accuſer, not 
deterred by this menace, perſiſted in demanding 
the trial : the ceremony, therefore, was thus con- 
ducted in the preſence of me ALI IBRAHI'M 
Kna'w. 

Tus Pandits of the Court and the City having 
worſhipped the God of Knowledge, and preſented 
their oblation of clarified butter to the fire, 
formed nine circles of cow-dung on the ground; 
and, having bathed the appellee in the Ganges, 
brought him with his clothes wet; when, to re— 
move all ſuſpicion of deceit, they waſhed his 
hands with pure water; then, having written a 
ſtate of the caſe and the words of the Mentra 
on a Palmyra: leaf, they tied it on his head; and 
put into his hands, which they opened and joined 
together, ſeven leaves of pippal, ſeven of jend, 
ſ:ven blades of darbba graſs, a few flowers, and 
ſome barley moiſtened with curds, which they 
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faſtened with ſeven threads of raw white cotton. 
After this they made the iron-ball red-hot, and 
taking it up with tongs, placed it in his hands : 
he walked with it ſtep by ſtep, the ſpace of three 
gaz and a half, through each of the ſeven inter- 


mediate rings, and threw the ball into the ninth, 
where it burnt the graſs that had been left in it. 


He next, to prove his veracity, rubbed ſome 
rice in the huſk between his hands; which were 
afterwards examined, and were ſo far from being 
burned, that not even a bliſter was raiſed on 
either of them. Since it is the nature of fire to 
burn, the Officers of the Court, and people of 
Benares, near five hundred of whom attended the 
ceremony, were aſtoniſhed at the event ; and this 
well-wiſner to mankind was perfectly amazed. 
It occurred to his weak apprehenſion, that pro- 
bably the freſh leaves and other things which, as 
it has been mentioned, were placed on the hands 
of the accuſed, had prevented their being burn- 
ed; beſides that, the time was but ſhort between 
his taking the ball and throwing it down: yet it 
is poſitively declared in the Dherma Saſtra, and 
in the written opinions of the moſt reſpectable 


Pandits, that the hand of a man who ſpeaks truth 


cannot be burned; and ALI IB RA HIM Kn'an 
certainly ſaw with his. own eyes, as many others 
alſo ſaw with theirs, that the hands of the ap- 
pelle in this cauſe were unhurt by the fire: he 
was conſequently diſcharged; but, that men 
might in future be deterred from demanding the 
trial by Qrdeal, the appellor was committed for a 


week. After all, if ſuch a trial could be ſeen 
once or twice by ſeveral intelligent men, ac- 


quainted with natural philoſophy, they might be 
able to aſſign the true reaſon why a man's hand 
may be burned in ſome caſes and not in others. 
V 1 ORDEAL 


384 ON THE TRIAL BY ORDEAL 


OrDExAar. by the veſlel of het oil, according to 


the Comment on the Dherma Saftra, is thus per- 
formed: The ground appointed for the trial is 
cleared and rubbed with cow-dung, and the next 
day, at fun-riſe, the Pandit worſhips Ganz'sa, 
preſents his oblations, and pays adoration to 
other Deities, conformably to the S4/7ra : then, 
having read the incantation preſcribed, he places 


a round pan of gold, filver, copper, iron, or 


clay, with a diameter of ſixteen fingers, and four 
fingers deep; and throws into it one er, or 
eighty ficca weight, of clarified butter or oil of 
feſamum. After this, a ring of gold, or filver, 
or Iron, is cleaned and waſhed with water, and 
caſt into the oil; which they proceed to heat, and 
when it is very hot put into it a freſh leaf of 
pippala, or of biltba: when the leaf is burned, 


the oil is known to be ſufficiently hot. Then, 


having pronounced a mentra over the oil, they 
order the party accuſed to take the ring out of the 
pan ; and, if he take it out without being burn- 
ed, or without a bliſter on his hand, his inno- 
cence is conſidered as proved; if not, his guilt. 

A Brahman named Risni'swarRa BHAT TA 


accuſed one Ra MDA VAL, a linen- painter, of 


having ſtolen his goods: Ra'Mpara'L pleaded 
not guilty; and, after much altercation, con- 
ſented to be tried, as it had been propoſed, by 
the ve of oil. This well-wiſher to mankind 
adviſed the Pandits of the Court to prevent, if 
poſlible, that mode of trial; but, ſince the par- 
ties inſiſted on it, an Ordeal by hot oil, according 
to the Sifira, was awarded for the ſame reaſons 
which prevailed in regard to the trial by the Ja. 
The Pandits who aſſiſted at the ceremony were, 
Brish'va BuaTTaA, NANA PAT'HAc, Mani- 
RA'Mai, Pathaca, MENIRA'MA BHATTA, Silv, 
Aran rana MA BHATTA, CRIPARAMA, Vieu- 

_ NUHER1, 
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NUHERI, CHRBSHNACHANDRA, RAME'NDRA, 
GoVINDARA, MA, HxRICAISsHNA Barra, CA. 
LiDa'sa: the three laſt were Pandits of the 
Court. When ; Ganz SA, had been worſhi pped, 
and the hima preſented, according to the 84 Ara, 
they ſent for this well-wiſher to mankind; who, 
attended by the two Dalroghas of the Divini and 


Faujderi Courts, the Cotwal of the town, the 


other Officers of the Court, and moſt of the in- 
habitants of Bendres, went to the place of trial; 

where he laboured to diſſuade Ra MDAYA'L and 
his father from ſubmitting to the Ordeal; and ap- 
prized them, that if the hand of the accuſed 


ſhould be burned, he would be compelled to pay 


the value of the goods ſtolen, and his character 
would be diſgraced in every company. Ra'm- 
'DAYAL would. not defiſt : he thruſt his hand into 
the veſlel, and was burned. The opinion of the 
 Pandits was then taken; and they were unani- 
mous, that, by the burning of his hand, his 
guilt was eſtabliſhed, and he, bound to pay 


RisrswaRA BHarra the price of what he 


chad ſtolen; but if the ſum exceeded five hun- 


dred afÞrafi 's, his hand muſt be cut off, by an 
expreſs law in the $4/ra ; and a mul& allo muſt 


be impoſed on him according to his circum- 
ſtances. 

Tre chief Magiſtrate therefore cauſed Ra u- 
DAVA L to pay RISHI SWARA ſeven hundred ru- 
pees in return for the goods which had been 
ſtolen; . but as amercements in ſuch caſes are not 
uſual in the Courts of Judicature at Bendres, 
the mul& was remitted and the priſoner dit- 
charged. 

Te HE record of this conviction Was trdnflit- 
ted to Calcutta in the year of the Mrss1an 
1783; and in the month of April 1784, the 
Governor . General IA Du 'DDAU LAH. JeLA 2 

Cc DET 
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DET JAN BEHA DER, having ſeen the preceding 
account of trials by Ordeal, put many queſtions 
concerning the meaning of Sanſcrit words, and 
bi. the caſes here reported; to which he received 
{| reſpectful anſwers. He firſt deſtred to know the 
i preciſe meaning of hima, and was informed, 
4 that it meant the oblations made to pleaſe the 
Deities, and compriſed a variety of things: thus 
in the agni höma, they throw into the fire ſeveral _. 
ſorts of wood and graſs, as palds wood, *hadira 
wood, racta chandan, or red ſandal, pippal-wood 
ami, and cuſba graſs, dubha, together with ſome 
ſorts of grain, fruit, and other ingredients, as 
black /e/amum, barley, rice, ſugar-cane, clarified 
butter, almonds, dates, and gugal or bdellium. 
To his next queſtion, „how many ſpecies of 
% hima there were,” it was anſwered, that dif- 
ferent ſpecies were adapted to different occaſions ; 
but that, in the Ordeals by hot iron, and hot 
dil, the ſame ſort of oblation was uſed. When 
he deſired to know the meaning of the word 
mentra, he was reſpectfully told, that in the lan- 
guage of the Pandits, there were three ſuch 
words, mentra, yantra, and tanira: that the 
firſt meant a paſſage from one of the Vedas, in 
which the names of certain Deities occurred; 
the ſecond, a ſcheme of figures, which they 
write with a belief that their wiſhes will be ac- 
compliſhed by it ; and the third, a medical pre- 
paration, by the uſe of which all injuries may be 
avoided; for they are faid to rub it on their 
hands, and afterwards to touch red-hot iron 
without being burned. He then aſked, how 
much barley molitened with curds was put into 
the hands of the acculed perſon ; and the anſwer 
was, nine grains. 
Hlis other queſtions were thus anſwered : 
cc that the leaves of pippala were ſpread about 
| “in 
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& jn the hands of the accuſed, not heaped one 
e Above another: that he man who performed 
ce the Fire-crdeal was not much agitated, but 
« ſeemed in full poſſeſſion of his faculties: that 
ce the perſon tried by hot oil was at firſt afraid, 
« but perſiſted, after he was burned, in denying 
de the theft; nevertheleſs, as he previouſly had 
ec entered into a written agreement, that if his 
<« hand ſhould be hurt, he would pay the value of 
ce the goods, the Magiſtrate for that reaſon 
<« thought himſelf juſtified in compelling pay- 
c ment: that when the before-mentioned ingre- 
«© dients of the h5ma were thrown into the fire, 
« the Pandits fitting round the hearth ſung the 
« /Jicas preſcribed in the Safra: that the form 
of the hearth is eſtabliſhed in the V2da and in 

ce the Dherma Safra; and this fire place is alſo 
& called Yedi: that for the ſmaller oblations 
they raiſe a little ground for the hearth, and 
<* kindle fire on it; for the higher oblations, they 
„ fink the ground to receive the fire, where they 
ce perform the hima ; and this ſacred hearth they 
« call cunda.” The Governor then aſked, why 
the trials by fire, by the hot ball, and the veſſel 
of oil, if there be no eſſential difference between 
them, are not all called F:ire-ordeals ; and it was 
humbly anſwered, that, according to ſome Pan- 
dits, they were all three different ; whilſt others 
inſiſted, that the trial by fire was diſtin& from 
that by the veſſel, though the trial by the hot 
ball and the head of a lance were the ſame; but 
that, in the apprehenſion of his reſpectful ſervant, 
they were all ordeals by fire. _ 
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388 ON THE TRIAL 'BY "ORDEAL 


The INDIAN IL. AW of ORDEAL, 
verbally tranſlated' from YAGYAWALCYA. 


. 


1 22. 18a}. Jasm9 72g 71153; 17 jc my 209165 
. THE Halange, fire, water, Poiſon, the idol 


theſe are the ordeals uſed. here below for the 


heavy, and when, the accuſer offers to hazard a 
mulCt (it he ſhould fail) 7 N 2 F 1 5 | 
., 2. On one party may he tried, if he pleaſe, 
by, ordeal, and the other muſt then riſque an 
amercement; but the trial may take place even 
without any wager, if the crime committed be 
injurious to the prince. 
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bathing, at ſunriſe, before he has broken his faſt, 
ſhall cauſe all trials by ordeal to be conducted in 
the preſence of Brabm an. 
4. Taz balance is for women, children, old 
men, the blind, the lame, Brabmans, and the 
tick; for the Sddra, fi 
ley-corns of poiſon. 


144 * 


2 V%) 278 HIGA 
5. UnLss. the loſs of the accuſer amount to a 


. 


- 


thouſand pieces of filver, the accuſed muſt not 


be tried by the red-hot ball, nor by poiſon, nor 
by the ſcales ; but if the offence be againſt the 
king, or if the crime be heinous, he muſt  ac- 
quit himſelf by one of thoſe trials in all caſes. 
6. HE who has recourſe to the balance, muſt 
be attended by perſons experienced in weighing, 
and go down into one ſcale, with an equal 
weight placed in the other, and a grove (with 
water in it) marked on the beam. 

5 1 7. Tov, 


proof of innocence, when the accuſations are 


3 120 3 1 * 
3. Taz ſovereign, having ſummoned the ac- 
uſed, while his clothes are yet moiſt from 


CCC 0. 3: -- 
fire or water, or ſeven bar- 
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ASONO een BÞEY: 2&0 


„ Troy, O balance, art the manſion of 
1 truth; thou wal] anciently "contrived by Dei- 
< ties: declare the truth, therefore, O giver of 
& ſucceſs, and clear me from all ſuſpicion. | 


1 L am guilty, 0 venerable as my own 


oe wother, t then ſink me down; but if innocent, 


« raiſe me aloft,” Thus ſhall be addreſs the ba- 


lance. 

9. If he ſink, he is convicted, or if the ſcales 
be broken; but if the ſtring be not broken, and 
he riſe aloft, he muſt be acquitted. . 

10. Os the trial by fire, let both hands of the 
accuſed be rubbed with rice in the huſk, and 


well examined: then let leven leaves of the 
Aſiwati ha (the religious fig-tree) be placed on 


them, and bound with ſeven threads. 
11. Tuoo, 0: fire, pervadelt | all beings ! 


«() cauſe of purity, who giveſt evidence of 
ce virtue and of lin, declare the truth in this my 


65 + hand. 53 

12. Wrew he has pronounced this, the prieſt 
ſhall place in both his hands an iron- -ball, red- hot, 
and we cighing fifty * pala 3 


13 


tcen fingers, and ſeparated from the next by the 
ſame ſpace. 

14. Ir, having caſt away the hot ball, he ſhall 
again have his hands rubbed with rice in the huſk, 


and ſhall ſhow them unburned, he will prove his 


innocence. Should the iron fall during the trial, 
or ſhould a doubt ariſe (on the regularity of the 
proceedings), he muſt be tried again. 


*A pala is four carſha's, and a carſha, FOR racticd's, or 


Re: ſeeds of the Gung? creeper, each weighing above a grain and a 
_ Quarter, or, correctly, 1 5 o r. 
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AviNG taken it, he ſhall ſtep gradually 
into ſeven circles, each with a diameter of ſix- 
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* ON THE TRIAL BY ORDEAL, &c. 


e PRESEKVR me, O VARUNA, by declar- 


6c 1 the truth.” Thus having invoked the 


God of waters, the accuſed ſhall plunge his head 
into the river or pool, and hold both thighs of a 
man, who ſhall ſtand in it up to his navel: 

16. A ſwift runner ſhall then haſten to fetch an 
arrow ſhot at the moment of his plunging ; and 


if, while the runner is gone, the prieſt ſhall ſee 


the head of the accuſed under water, he muſt be 
diſcharged as innocent. 


17. * Taoy,. O poiſon, art the aa of 


„ Branma', ſtedfaſt in juſtice and in truth: 


„ clear me then from this heavy charge, and, 


if I have ſpoken truly, become nectar to me.” 

18. Savix this, he ſhall ſwallow the poiſon 
Sdrrnga, from the tree which grows on the 
mountain Himdlaya ; and, if he digeſt it without 


any inflammation, the prince ſhall pronounce him 
guiltleſs. 


19. Or the prieſt ſhall perform rites to the 


image of ſome tremendous deity, and, having 
bathed the idol, ſhall make the accuſed to drink 
three handfuls of the water that has dropped 
from it: 

20. Ir, in fourteen days after, he ſuffer no 
dreadful calamity from the act of the deity or of 
the 58 he muſt indubitably be acquitted. 
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FROM THE SANSERIT, 


' COMMUNICATED BY GOVERDHAN CAUL; WITH A 


SHORT COMMENTARY, 


CHE TRAIT. 


FTFUHERE are eighteen Vidyd's, or parts of 
true Knowledge, and ſome branches of 
Knowledge falſely ſo called; of both which a 
ſhort account ſhall here be exhibited. | 
Tux firſt four are the immortal Veda's evidently 
revealed by Gop; which are entitled, in one 


compound word, Rigyajuhſamat harva, or, in ſe- 


parate words, Rich, Tajuſh, Siman, and At bar- 
van: the Rigveda conſiſts of five ſections: the 
Yajurveda, of eighty-fix; the Samavida, of a 
thouſand ; and the Ar harvaveda, of nine; with 


eleven hundred /a has, or branches, in various 


diviſions 
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guiltleſs. 
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15. PRESERVE me, O VaRUNA, by declar. 


“ ing the truth.” Thus having invoked the 


God of waters, the accuſed ſhall plunge his head 
into the river or pool, and hold both thighs of a 
man, who ſhall ſtand in it up to his navel : 

16. A ſwift runner ſhall then haſten to fetch an 
arrow ſhot at the moment of his plunging ; and 
if, while the runner is gone, the prieſt ſhall ſee 
the head of the accuſed under water, he muſt be 


diſcharged as innocent. 5 
17. Thou, O poiſon, art the child of 


© BRAHMA, ſtedfaſt in juſtice and in truth: 
* clear me then from this heavy charge, and, 
if I have ſpoken truly, become nectar to me.” 


18. SAYING this, he ſhall ſwallow the poiſon 


Sarrnga, from the tree which grows on the 
mountain Himalaya; and, if he digeſt it without 
any inflammation, the prince ſhall pronounce him 


19. Os the prieſt ſhall perform rites to the 
image of ſome tremendous deity, and, having 


| bathed the idol, ſhall make the accuſed to drink 
three handfuls of the water that has dropped 
War  - 5 * 


20. Ir, in fourteen days after, he ſuffer no 


dreadful calamity from the act of the deity or of 


the king, he muſt indubitably be acquitted. 


ON 
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FROM THE SANSERIT, 


COMMUNICATED BY GOVERDHAN CAUL; WITH A 


SHORT COMMENTARY, 


THE TEXT. 


HERE are eighteen Vidyd's, or parts of 
true Knowledge, and ſome branches of 


Knowledge falſely ſo called; of both which a 


ſhort account ſhall here be exhibited. 
TRE firſt four are the immortal Veda's evidently 
revealed by Gop; which are entitled, in one 


compound word, Rigyajubſamat' harva, or, in ſe- 


parate words, Rich, Tajuſb, Saman, and At bar- 


van: the Rigueda conkills of five ſections: the 
 Tajurveda, of eighty-fix; the Sdmaveda, of a 
Ne and the Af harvaveda, of nine; with 


eleven hundred ſac'ha's, or branches, in various 
diviſions 
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diviſions and ſubdiviſions. The Veda's in truth 


are infinite; but were reduced by Vya'sa to this 
number and order : the principal part of them 
is that which explains the Duties of Man in a 
methodical arrangement ; and in the fourth is a 
ſyſtem of divine ordinances. 

FRou theſe are deduced the four Upavedas, 
namely, Ayuſh, Gandharva, Dhanuſh, and St ha- 


patya ; the firſt of which, or Ayurveda, was de- 


Nee to mankind by Brann a” » INDRA, Dran- 
WANTARI, and five other Deities ; and comprizes 
the theory of Diſorders and Medicines, with the 
ractical methods of curing Diſeaſes. The ſe- 
cond, or Muſick, was invented and explained by 
Baarara : it is chiefly uſeful in raiſing the mind 
by devotion to the felicity of the Divine nature, 
The third Upavada was compoled by VISWAMI- 


' TRA On the fabrication and uſe of arms and im- 


plements handled in war by the tribe of C/ha- 
zriya's. VisWACARMAN revealed the jourth in 
Various treatiſes on f:xty-four Mec >hanical Arts, for | 


the improvement of ſuch as cxercite them. 


Six Anga's, or Bodies of Leatning, are alſo 
derived from the ſame ſource : their names are, 
Sicſha, Calpa, Vyacarana, Ch'hanags, Fytiſh, 
and NMiructi. The firſt was written by Panini, 
an inſpired Saint, on the pronunciation of vocal 
ſounds; the ſecond contains a detail of religious 
acts and ceremonies from the firſt to the laſt ; 
and from the branches of theſe works a variety 
of rules have been framed by A'swala'yana, 


and others: the 7hird, or the Grammar, entitled 


Panini) a, conſiſting by eight lectures or chapters 


CV: Priddbirad. 5, and fo forth), was the production 


of three Riſbi's, or holy men, and teaches the 


Fa diſcriminations of words in conſtruction; 


ut other leſs abſtruſe Grammars, compiled 
merely for popular uſe, are not conſidered as 
= LE 
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Angar: the fourth, or Proſody, was taught by a 
Muni, named Pix LA, and treats of charms 
and incantations in verſes aptly framed and vari- 
ouſly meaſured, ſuch as the Gdyarri, and a thou- 
fand others. Aftronomy is the fifth of the YVedan- 


ga's, as it was delivered by SU RYa, and other 


divine perſons : it is neceſſary in calculations of 
time. The fixth, or Nirudi, was compoſed by 
Ya'sca (ſo is the manuſcript ; but, perhaps, it 
ſhould be Vya'sa) on the ſignification of difficult 
words and phraſes in the Veda's. 

Ls, there are four Upanga's, called Purd- 
na, Nydya, Mimänſd, and Dherma Säfſtra. 
Eighteen Purdna's, that of Br anma, and the 
reit, were compoſed by Vya'sa for the inſtrue- 
tion and entertainment of mankind in general. 
Mya is derived from the root ni, to acquire or 
apprehend; and, in this ſenſe, the books on 
apprehenſion, reaſoning, and judgment, are called 
Mya: the principal of theſe are the work of 
GAUTAMA in ive chapters, and that of CANADA 
in ten; both teaching the meaning of ſacred 
texts, the difference between juſt and unjuſt, 
right and wrong, and the principles of know- 
ledge, all arranged under 7wenty-three heads. 
Mimanſa is alſo two fold; both ſhowing what acts 
are pure or impure, what objects are to be de- 
ſired or avoided, and by what means the ſoul 
may aſcend to the Firſt Principle: the former, or, 
Carma Mimanſa, comprized in twelve chapters, 
was written by JAIMINI, and diſcuſſes queſtions 
of Moral Duties and Law; next follows the 


 Upifania Canada in four lectures (Sancarſbana and 


the reſt), containing a ſurvey of religious Du- 
ties; to which part belong the rules of Sa'np1- 


LVA, and others, on devotion and duty to Gop. 
Such are the contents of the Pirva or former 


Mimanſa, The Uttara, or latter, abounding in 
queſtions 
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queſtions on the Divine Nature and other ſublime 


ſpeculations, was compoſed by Vrya'sa, in four 


chapters and /ixteen ſections; it may be confider- 


ed as the brain and ſpring of all the Anga's; it 


expoſes the heretical opinions of RA MAN], 


Maphwa, VALLABHA, and other Sophiſts; and, 


in a manner ſuited to the comprehenſion of 
adepts, it treats on the true nature of GANE s, 
Ba scARA, or the Sun, NILacanTa, LACSH.- 
MI, and other forms of One Divine Being. A 
ſimilar work was written by SRI SANCARA, de- 
monſtrating the Supreme Power, Goodneſs, and 
Eternity of Gop. 

Taz Body of Law, called Smriti, conſiſts of 
eighteen books, each divided under three general 
heads, the duties of religion, the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, and the puniſhment or expiation of 
crimes : they were delivered, for the inſtruction 
of the human ſpecies, by Menu, and other ſacred 


perſonages. 
As to FEthicks, the Veda's contain all that re- 
lates to the duties of Kings; the Purana's, 
what belongs to the relation of huſband and 
wife; and the duties of friendſhip and ſociety 
(which complete the triple diviſion) are taught 
ſuccinctly in both: this double diviſion of 


Anga and Updanga's may be conſidered as de- 


noting the double benefit ariſing from them in 
theory and practice. 


Tux Bharata and Ramiyana, which are both 


Epick Poems, comprize the moſt valuable — 
of ancient Hiſtory. 


Pon the information of the lower claſſes in 
religious knowledge, the Paſupata, the Pancha- 


ratra, and other works, fit for nightly medita- 
tion, were compoſed by Siva, and others, in 


an hundred and ninety-two parts on different ſub- 


jects. 
WHAT 
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Bodies, and other Appendices. 
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Wyrar follow are not really divine, but con- 
tain infinite contradictions. Sanc*hya is two-fold, 
that with Is wax A and that without Is'waRa : 
the former is entitled Pitanjala in one chapter of 
four ſections, and is uſeful in removing doubts by 
pious contemplation : the ſecond or Cdpila, is in 
ſix chapters on the production of all things by the 
union of PrRacrIT1, or Nature, and PuRusHa, 
or the Firſt Male: it comprizes allo, in eight 


parts, rules for devotion, thoughts on the invi- 


ſible power, and other topicks. Both theſe 
works contain a ſtudied and accurate enumeration 
of natural bodies and their principles; whence 
this philoſophy is named Sanc ha. Others 
hold, that it was ſo called from its reckoning three 
ſorts of pain. 1 55 1 5 
Tres Mimänſd, therefore, is in two parts; the 
Maya, in .two; and the Sinc'hya, in two; and 
theſe ſix Schools comprehend all the doctrine of. 


the Theilts. 


LAST of all appears a work written by Bupp- 
HA; and there are alſo fx Atheiſtical ſyſtems of 
Philoſophy, entitled Togdchara, Saudhänta, Vaib- 
haſbica, Madbyamica, Digambara, and Charvac ; 
all full of indeterminate phraſes, errors in ſenſe, 
confuſion between diſtin& qualities, incompre- 
henſible notions, opinions not duly weighed, 
tenets deſtructive of natural equality, containing 
a jumble of Atheiſm and Ethicks ; diſtributed, 
like our Orthodox books, into a number of 
ſections, which omit what ought to be expreſſed, 
and expreſs what ought to be omitted ; abound- 


ing in falſe propoſitions, idle propoſitions, im- 


pertinent propoſitions ; ſome aſlert, that the he- 


terodox Schools have no Updnga's ; others, that 


they have fix Anga's, and as many Sänga's, or 


SUCH is the analyſis of univerſal knowledge, 
Practical and Speculative. 


THE 
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THE OOMMENTAR Y. 


Tris firſt Chapter of a rare Sanſcrit Book, 


entitled Vidyaderſa, or a View of Learning, is 


written in fo cloſe and conciſe a ſtyle, that ſome 
Parts of it are very obſcure, and the whole re- 
juires an explanation. From the beginning of 


it we learn, that the Veda's are conſidered by the 


Hindus as the fountain of all knowledge human. 
and divine; whence the verſes of them are ſaid 
in the Git to be the leaves of that holy ors to 
which the Almighty Himſelf is ee 1 


ardbwa milam adbah ſac ham aswatt 'ham prib uravyayam 
ch*handanſi yaſa pernant ; yaſtam © veda 1 e 33 


et The wiſh have oalled the Incorruptible One 


% an Afwatt'ha with its roots above and its 
branches below; the leaves of which are the 
„% facred meaſures; he who Knows this tree, 
<&< knows the Veda's.” 


ALL the Pandits inſiſt, cht Afeait'ha means 


the Pippala or Religious Tig tree with heart-ſhaped 


inted and tremulous leaves; but the compa- 
riſon of heavenly knowledge, deſcending and 
taking root on earth, to the Vat a, or great Indian 


Fig-tree, which has molt conſpicuouſly its roots 
on high, or at leaſt has radicating branches, 


would have been far more exact and ſtriking. 
Tue Vaa's conſiſt of three Can da's or General 


Heads; namely, Carma, Tnyina, Upaſana, or 


Works, Feth, and YYorſhi p; to the firſt of which 


the Author of the Vidyaderſa wiſely gives the pre- 


ference, 
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ference, as Menu! himſelf preſers univerſal bene- 
volence to the ceremonies of religion: 


| Fapyinaiva'tu ſanſiddbyedbrahmani nditra ſanſayah : 
' Curyadanyatrava curyanmaitrs brahmana uchyate : 


that 182 6 By . ſilent adoration a undoubtedly da 


„ Brahman attains holineſs; but every bene- 
% oo/ent man, whether he perform or omit that 
„ ceremony, is juſtly ſtyled a Brahman.“ his 
triple diviſion of the Veda's may ſeem at firſt to 
throw light on a very obſcure line in the Giza: 


DVaigunyaviſbuyah veda niſtraigunya bhavarjuna : 


or, The 'Veda's are attended with ?bree qua- 
„ lities: be not thou a man of three qualities: 
O Arjuna.” . 55 DI opti 

Bor ſeveral Pandits are of opinion, that the 
phraſe. muſt relate to the three guna's, or qua- 
lities of the mind, that of excellence, that of 
paſſion, and that of darkneſs; from the laſt of 
which a Hero ſhould be wholly exempt, though 
examples of it occur in the 'Veda's, where ani- 
mals are ordered to be f/zcrifced, and where 


horrid incantations are inſerted for the deſruction 


of enen ĩðᷣͤ 5 fog! . 
IT is extremely -fingular, as Mr. Wirkins 


has already obſerved, that, notwithſtanding the 
fable of BRAnMA 's four mouths, each of which 


"uttered 'a Veda, yet moſt: ancient writers men- 


tion only three Veda's, in order as they occur in 
the compound word 'Rigyajubſuma ; whence it. is 
"inferred, that the A harvan was written or col- 
lected after the three firſt; and the two following 
arguments, which are entirely new, will ſtrongly 
confirm this inference. © In the cleventh book of 
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Manu, a work aſcribed to the int age of man- 
kind, and certainly of high antiquity, the 
Ar harvan is mentioned by name, and ſtyled the 
Veda of FYeda's ; a phraſe which countenances the 
notion of DA RA Syrcu'n, who aſſerts in the 
preface to his Upaniſhat, that © the three firſt 
« Vedas are named ſeparately, i becauſe the 
« A?harvan ; is a corollary from them all, and 
contains the quinteſſence of them.“ But this 
verſe of Munv, which occurs in a modern copy 
of the work brought from Bandras, and which 
would ſupport the antiquity and excellence of the 
fourth Veda, is enuarely omitted in the beſt copies, 
and particularly in a very fire one written at 
Gayi, where it was accurately collated by a learned 
Brahman; ſo that, as Menu himſelf in other 
laces names only three Veda's, we muſt believe 
this line to be an interpolation by ſome admirer 
of the At harvan; and ſuch an artifice over- 
throws the very doctrine which 1 it was intended to 
ſuſtain. 

Tas next argument is yet ſtronger, ande it 
ariſes from internal evidence; and of this we are 
now enabled to judge by the noble zeal of Colonel 
Poli R in collecting Indian curioſities; which 
has been fo judiciouſly applied and ſo happily 
exerted, that he now poſſeſſes a complete copy of 

the four Veda's in eleven large volumes. 
On a curſory inſpection of thoſe books it ap- 
pears, that even a learner of Sanſcrit may read a 
conſiderable part of the A*harvaveda without a 
dictionary; but that the ſtyle of the other three 
is ſo obſolete, as to ſeem almoſt a different dia- 
lect : when we are informed, therefore, that few 
 Brahmans at Banaras can underſtand any part of 
the Veda's, we muſt preſume, that none are 
meant, but the Rich, 1 ajuſh, and Säman, with 
an 


7 
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4 an exception of the Ar harvan, the language of 
” which is comparatively modern; as the learned 
will perceive from the following ſpecimen : 


Yatra brahmavidd yanti dicſhaya tapaſa ſaha agnirmantatra 
nayatwagnirmidhan dedhatum?, agnayè fwaha. wviyurman 
tatra nayatu viyuh prinin dedbatu me, viyuwe fwahd. ſiryo 

min tatra nayatu chacſhuh ſuryò dedhatu me, Fah %a; 
chandro min tatra nayatu manaſchandrò dedhatu me, chan- 
driya fwaha. ſumb min tatra nayatu payah ſomò dedhitu me, 
gf wy" Indro min tatra nayatu balamindrò dedhatu 
mt, indraya fwaha, apy min tatra nayatw-mritammopatiſhta- 
tu, adbbyah fwahi. yatra brahmavids yanti dicſhaya tapaſa 
aba, brahma min tatra nayatu brahma brahma dedhitu m4, 

” brahmant fwaha z . | 


that is, Where they, who know the Great 
„ One, go, through holy rites and through 
«© piety, thither may fre raiſe me! May fire 
4 receive my ſacrifices! Myſterious praiſe to 
„ fire! May air waft me thither ! May air in- 
“ creale my ſpirits! Myſterious praiſe to air! 
« May the Sun draw me thither! May the ſun 
<« enlighten my eye! Myſterious praiſe to the 
« ſun! May the Moon bear me thither | May the 
moon receive my mind! Myſterious praiſe to 
a the moon! May the plant Sima lead me 
 *# thither! May S%ma beſtow on me its hallowed 
© milk! Myfterious praiſe to Sima/ May 
IN DRA, or the firmament, carry me thither ! 
May IN DRA give me ſtrength {. Myſterious 
«© praiſe to Indra! May water bear me thither ! 
May water bring me the ſtream of immortality ! 
** Myſterious praiſe to the waters! Where they, 
„ who know the Great One, go, through holy 
** rites and through piety, thither may Baanumy 
9 conduct me! May Branma” lead me to the 
Great One! Myſterious praiſe to Br AH. 
SEVERAL 
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SEVERAL other paſſages might have been cited 
from the firſt book of the Al har van, particularly 
a tremendous incantation with conſecrated graſs, 
called Darbha, and a ſublime Hymn to Cala, or 
Time; but a ſingle paſſage will ſufkee to ſhow 
the ſtyle and language of this extraordinary 
work. It would not be ſo eaſy to produce a 
genuine extract from the other Veda's: indeed, 
in a bock, entitled Szvavedanta, written in . 
ſcrit, but in Coſhmirian letters, a ſtanza, from the 
Taj urvéda is introduced, which deſerves for its 
ſublimity to be quoted here; ; though the regular 
cadence of the verſes, and the poliſhed elegance 
of the language, cannot but induce a ſuſpicion, 
that it is a more modern paraphraſe of lome text 
in the ancient Scripture: 


| water. bhati nacha chandra tiracau, nema vidyuto 
hanti cuta ua 
 vabnih : tamiva bhintam anubhiti ſervam, taſya bhiſa ſerva- 

midam vibhati: 


that is, There the ſun ſhines not, nor the 
moon and ſtars: theſe lightnings flaſh not 77 
© that place; how ſhould even fire blaze there? 
„ Gop. irradiates all this bright ſubltance ; and 
< by its effulgence the univerſe is enlightened.” 
AFTER all, the books on divine Knowledpe, 
called Veda, or what is known, and Sruti, or 
what has been Heard, from revelation, are ſtill 
ſuppoſed to be very numerous; and the four 
here mentioned are thought to have been ſe— 
lected, as containing all the information neceſſary 
for man. Monsani FA NIL, the very candid and 
ingenious author of the Dabiſtan, deſcribes in his 
firſt chapter a race of old Ferſian Sages, who ap- 
pear from the whole of his account to have been 
Hindus; and we cannot doubt, that the book 
2 0 
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of MAHA'BA'D, or Menu, which was written, 
he ſays, in a celeſtial diale&, means the Veda: fo 


that, as ZxRa"TUSHT was only a reformer, we 


find in India the true ſource of the ancient Per/ra7: 
religion. To this head belong the numerous 
Tantra, Mantra, Agama, and Nigama, Saftra's, 
which conſiſt of incantations and other texts of the 
Veda's, with remarks on the occaſions on which 
they may be ſucceſsfully applied. It muſt not be 
omitted, that the Commentaries on the Hindu 
Scriptures, among which that of VASISsHTHA 
ſeems to be reputed the moſt excellent, are innu- 
merable; but, while we have acceſs to the foun- 


tains, we need not waſte our time in tracing the 


rivulets. | | 
From the Veda's are immediately deduced the 


practical arts of Chirurgery and Medicine, Mufick 


and Dancing, Archery, which comprizes the 


whole art of war, and Architecture, under which 


the ſyſtem of Mechanical arts is included. Ac- 


_ cording to the Pandits, who inſtructed ABu'r- 


FAZL, each of the four Scriptures gave riſe to one 
of the Upaveda's, or Sub-ſcriptures, in the order 
in which they have been mentioned; but this ex- 
actneſs of analogy ſeems to ſavour of refinement. 

INFINITE advantage may be derived by Euro- 


peans from the various Medical books in Sanſcrit, 
which contain the names and deſcriptions of In- 


dian plants and minerals, with their uſes, diſco- 


vered by experience, in curing diſorders: there is 


a vaſt collection of them from the Cheraca, which 
is conſidered as a work of Siva, to the Roganird- 
pana and the Nidana, which are comparatively 
modern. A number of books, in proſe and verſe, 
have been written on Muſich, with ſpecimens of 


Hindu airs in a very elegant notation; but the 


Silpa Saſtra, or Body of Treatiſes on Mechanical 
Arts, is believed to be loſt. 
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Nax in order to theſe are the ſix Veddnga's 


three of which belong to Grammar; one relates 
to religious ceremonies; a fifth to the whole com- 


paſs of Mathematicks, in which the author of 
Lildwati was eſteemed the moſt ſkilful man of his 


time; and the /ixth, to the explanation of obſcure 


words or phraſes in the Veda's. The grammatical 
work of PANINI, a writer ſuppoſed to have been 
inſpired, is entitled Siddhanta Caumudi, and is ſo 
abſtruſe, as to require the lucubrations of many 
years, before it can be perfectly underſtood, 
When Cifenat'ha Serman, who attended Mr. 


WiLKIixs, was aſked what he thought of the 


Pininiya, he anſwered very expreſſively, that it 


* was a foreſt ;** but, ſince Grammar is only an 


inſtrument, not the end, of true knowledge, 
there can be little occaſion to travel over ſo rough 


and gloomy a path; which contains, however, 


probably ſome acute ſpeculations in Metaphy/ichs. 
The Sanſcrit Profody is eaſy and beautiful: the 
learned will find in it almoſt all the meaſures of 
the Greeks; and it is remarkable, that the lan- 
guage of the Brahmans runs very naturally into 
Sappbicks, Alcaicks and Iambicks. Aſtronomical 
works in this language are exceedingly numerous: 
feventy-nine of them are ſpecified in one liſt; 

and, if they contain the names of the principal 
ſtars viſible in India, with obſervations on their 
poſitions. in different ages, what diſcoveries may 
be made in Science, and what certainty attained in 
antient Chronology ? 


SUBORDINATE to theſe Anga s (though che rea- 


ſon of the arrangement is not obvious) are the 
ſeries of Sacred Poems, the body of Law, and the 


ſix philoſophical Sari; which the author of our 
text reduces to wo, each conſiſting of u parts, 
and rejects a fhird, in tos parts allo, as not per- 


fectly 
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fectly orthodox, that is, not fitily conformable 


to his own principles. | 
Fas firſt Indian Poet was VA Tmrci, author of 


the Ramiyand, a complete Epick Poem on one 
continued, intereſting, and heroick action; and 
the next in celebrity, if it be not ſuperior in 


reputation for holinels, was the Mahdbharata of 


VyY'asa : to him are aſcribed the ſacred Purdna's, 
which are called, for their excellence, the Eigh- 
teen, and which haye the following titles : 
BRAHMr, or the Great One,  PEDMa, or the 
Lotos, BRa'tMA'ND'a, or the Mundane Egg, and 
AcN1, or Fire, (theſe four relate to the Chen), 
VisHnu, or the Pervader, GaRup'a, or his 
Eagle, the Transformations of Bratna, Siva, 
Linca, NAREDA ſon, of Branma', ScanDA 
ſon of Siva, MaRCAND EWA, or the Immortal 
Man, and BHAWISHYA, or the Prediction of Fu- 
turity (theſe nine belong to the attributes and 
via of the Deity), and four others, Mars vA, 
VaRA Ha, CU RMA, VAMENA, or as many in- 
carnations of the Great One in bis character of 
Preſerver ; all containing antient traditions em- 
belliſhed by poetry or diſguited by fable: the 
eighteenth is the Bw ATa, or Life of Cris4- 
NA, with which the ſame Poet is by ſome ima- 
gined to have crowned the whole ſeries; though 
others, with more reaſon, aſſign them different 
compoſers. 

Tax ſyſtem of Hindu Law, beſides the fine 
work called MeNUSsMRITI, or © what is remem- 
bered from Mu,“ that of Yajnyawalcya, 
and thoſe of / teen other Muni's, with commenta- 

cs on them all, conſiſts of many tracts in high 
eſtimation, among which thoſe current in Bengal 


are an excellent treatiſe on Inheritances by JI 


TA VAHANA, and a complete Digef, in enty- 
| ſeven volumes, compiled a few centuries ago by 
D d 2 RAGHUN=- 
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RacHunanpDan the TriBontan of India, whoſe 


work is the grand repoſitory of all that can be 


known on a ſubject ſo curious in itſelf, and ſo in- 
tereſting to the Britiſh government. 

Or the Philoſophical Schools it will be ſuffici- 
ent here to remark, that the firſt Nyay4 ſeems 
analogous -to the Peripaterick, the ſecond ſome- 
times called Vaiseſbica to the Ionic, the two Mi- 
manſa's, of which the ſecond is often diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Vedanta, to the Platonich, the firſt 
Sänc hya to the {talick, and the ſecond, or Patan- 
Jala, to the Stoick, Philoſophy ; ; To that GAU r A- 
MA correſponds. with ARISTOTLE; CANA Da, 
with THaLEs; JAIMINI with SockaTEs; Vya'sA 
with Plato; CAPILA with PyTHacGoras; and 
PATANJALI with ZENO: but an accurate compa- 


riſon between the Grecian and Indian Schools 


would require a conſiderable volume. The ori- 
ginal works of thoſe Philoſophers are very ſuc- 
cin& ; but, like all the other 8H rat, they are ex- 
plained, or obſcured by the Upader/ſana or Com- 
mentaries without end: one of the fineſt compoſi- 
tions on the Philoſophy of the Vedanta is entitled 
Toga YVisijhr ha, and contains the inſtructions of 
the great VasIsHTHA to his pupil, RA Na, king 
of Ayodbya, 

IT reſults from this analyſis of Hindu thtera- 
ture, that the Veda, Upaveda, Vedanga, Purana, 
Dherma, and Derſana, are the fix great Sdftra's, 


in which all knowledge, divine and human, is 


ſuppoſed to be comprehended. And here we 
muſt not forget, that the word Saſtra, derived 
from a root ſignifying te ordain, means generally 
an Ordinance, and particularly. a Sacred Ordinance, 
delivered by inſpiration: properly, therefore, this 
word is applied only to ſacred literature, of which 
the text exhibits an accurate ſketch. 
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Tux Sidra's, or fourth claſs of Hindus, are 
not permitted to ſtudy the fx proper Sd/tra's be- 
fore enumerated ; but an ample field remains for 
them in the ſtudy of profane literture, comprized 
in a multitude of popular books, which correſpond 


with the ſeveral Sara's, and abound with beau- 


ties of every kind. All the tracts on Medicine 
muſt indeed be ſtudied by the Yaidya's, or thoſe 


who are born Phyſicians; and- they have often 


more learning, with far lels pride, than any of 


the Brdhmans : they are uſually Poets, Gramma- 


rians, Rhetoricians, Moraliſts; and may be eſ- 
teemed in general the moſt virtuous and amiable 
of the Hindus. Inſtead of the Veda's they ſtudy 
the Rajaniti, or Inſtruction of Princes, and inſtead 
of law, the Nitiſäſtra, or general ſyſtem of 
Ethicks; their Sdhitia, or Cavya Saſtra, conſiſts 


of innumerable poems, written chiefly by the 


Medical tribe, and ſupplying the place of the Pu- 
räna's, ſince they contain all the ſtories of the 
Ramayana, Bharata, and Bhagawwata : they have 
acceſs to many treatiſes of Alancara, or Rheto- 
rick, with a variety of works in modulated proſe; 
to Upic byana, or Civil Hiſtory, called allo Raya- 


tarangini; to the Nataca, which anſwers to the | 
Gandharvaveaa, conſiſting of regular Dramatick 


pieces in Sanſerit and Pracrit : befides which they 
commonly get by heart {ome entire Dictionary 
and Grammar. The beſt Lexicon or Vocabulary 
was compoled in verſe, for the aſſiſtance of the 


memory, by the illuſtrious AMARasINHa ;j but 
there are ſeventeen others in great repute: the beſt 


Grammar is the Mugababẽdba, or the Bequty of 
Knowledge, written by a Goſwami, named Vo-- 
PADE VA, and comprehending in two hundred 


© ſhort pages, all that a learner of the language can 
have occaſion to know. To the C5/ha's, or dicti- 
1 onaries, 
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onarics, are uſually annexed very ample T 1c#'s, 
or Etymological Commentaries. 

Wu need ſay. no more of the heterodox writ- 
ings, than that thoſe on the religion and philoſo- 


phy of Buppna ſeem to be connected with ſome 


of the moſt curious parts of Afratick Hiſtory, and 
contain, perhaps, all that could be found in the 
Pali, or ſatred language of the Eaſtern Indian pe- 
ninſula. It is afferted in Bengal, that AM aRAs- 
IN HA himſelf was a Bauddba; but he ſeems to 


have been a theiſt of tolerant principles, and, like 


ABU'LF4ZL, deſirous of be acklins the different 
religions of India. 

WäaxREVER we direct our attention to Hindu 
Literature, the notion of infinity preſents itſelf; 
and the longeſt life would not be ſufficient for 
the peruſal . near five hundred thouſand ſtanzas 
in the Purana's, with a million more perhaps 


in the other works before mentioned; we may, 
however, ſelect the beſt from each Siftra, and 


gather the fruits of ſcience, without loading our- 


ſelves with the leaves and branches; while we 
have the pleaſure to find, that the learned Hindus, 


encouraged. by the mildneſs of our government 
and manners, are at leaſt as eager to communi- 
cate their knowledge of all kinds, as we can be 


to receive it. Since Europeans are indebted to 
the Dutch for almoſt all they know of Arabic, 
and to the French for all they know of Chineſe, 
let them now receive from our nation the firſt ac- 
curate knowledge of Sanſerit, and of the valu- 
able works compoſed in it; bur, if they wiſh to 
form a correct idea of Indian religion and litera- 
ture, let them begin with forgetting all chat has 
been written on the ſubject, by ancients or mo- 
derns, before the publication of the G1. 


: Peck 
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HE Aßgbans, according to their own tradi- 
tions, are the poſterity of M Elfe TALu r. 
(king Saur), who, in the opinion of ſome, was 
a deſcendant of JupAn the ſon of Jaccs, and 
according to others, of BExI AM IN the brother of 
Joszen, 1 | 5 


IN 


* This Article was communicated to Sir W. Jones by Henry 
VANESITTART, Eſq. with the following introductory Letter, 
dated CALCUTTA, March 3, 1784. | 


SIR, 


* HAVING ſome time ago met with a Per/ian abridgement, 
** compoſed by Maulavi KHAIRU'DDIYN, of the 4% aru'l afaght- 
nal, or the ſecrets of the Afghans, a book written in the Pu/þ- 
to language by HusAIN, the ſon of SX BIR, the fon of KHIZ R, 
the diſciple of Hagrat Sua'u KA“sIM Sulaimani, whoſe tomb 
is in Chungygur, | was induced to tranſlate it. Although it 


opens with a very wild deſcription of the origin of that tribe, 
and contains a narrative, which can by no means be offered up- 


on the whole as a ſerious and protable hiſtory, yet I conceive, 
that the knowledge of what a nation ſuppoſe themſelves to be, 
% may be intereſting to a Society like this, as well as of what 
they really are: indeed the commencement of almoſt every hiſ- 
* tory is fabulous; and the moſt enlightened nations, after they 
% haye arrived at that degree of civilization and importance, 


« which 
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- In a war which raged between the Children of 
Iſrael and the Amalekites, the latter, being victo- 
rious, plundered the Fews, and obtained poſſeſſi- 
on of the Ark of the Covenant. Conſidering 
this the God of the Fews, they threw it into fire, 


which did not affect it. They afterwards at- 


tempted to cleave it with axes, but without ſuc- 
ceſs : every individual who treated it with indig- 


nity, was puniſhed for his temerity. They then 


placed it in their temple, but all their idols bowed 
to it. At length they faſtened it upon a cow, 
which they turned looſe in the wilderneſs. 

WIH the Prophet SamuEL aroſe, the Chil- 
_ dren of Mael ſaid to him: We have been to- 
* tally ſubdued by the Amalekites, and have no 


8 King. Raiſe to us a King, that we may be 


*© which has enabled and induced them to commemorate their ac- 
tions, have always found a vacancy at their outſet, which in- 
vention or at beſt preſumption, muſt ſupply. Such fictions ap- 
% pear at firſt in the form of traditions; and, having in this ſhape 
* amuſed ſucceſſive generations by a gratification of their nation- 
„% al vanity, they are committed to writing, and acquire the au- 
„ thority of hiſtory. | Cons 
As a kingdom is an aſſemblage of component parts condenſ- 
ed by degrees, from ſmaller aſſociations of individuals, to 
their general union, ſo hiſtory is a combination of the tranſac- 
tions not only of the different tribes, but even of the individu- 
als of the nation of which it treats: each particular narrative 
in ſuch a general collection muſt be ſummary and incomplete. 
Biography therefore, as well as deſcriptions of the manners, 
actions, and even opinions of ſuch tribes, as are connected 
with a great kingdom, are not only entertaining in themſelves, 
but aſofut; as they explain and throw a light upon the hiſtory 
„% of the nation. e | | | 
** UNDER theſe impreſſions, I venture to lay before the Society 
„ the tranſſation of an abridged hiſtory of the Afghans, a tribe 
«© at different times ſubje& to, and always connected with, the 


«* kingdoms of Pera and Hindo/tan. Their language is called 


of T them Puklto; but this word is ſoftened in Per/fan into 
/Þto. 8 | e : 
: IJ am, SIR, 
«© With the greateſt reſpe&, 
5+ Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
FL | HENRY VANSITTART.” 
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ce enabled to contend for the glory of God.” 84. 
MUEL ſaid: In caſe you are led out to battle, 


“ are you determined tu fight?“ They anſwered : 
&« What has befallen us, that we ſhould not fight 


& apainlt infidels? That nation has baniſhed us 


© from our country and children.” At this time 
the Angel GaBRIEL deſcended, and delirveing a 


wand, ſaid: © It is the command of Gop, that 
ce the perſon whoſe ſtature-ſhall correſpond with 
& this wand, ſhall be King of Iſrael. 1 

MELic TA Lu'r was at that time a man of in- 
feriour condition, and performed the humble em- 


ployment of feeding the goats and cows of others. 


One day a cow under his charge was accidently 


loſt. Being diſappointed in his ſearches, he was 
greatly diſtrefled, and applied to Samv+tr, ſaying, 


% have loſt a cow, and do not poſſeſs the means 


of ſatisfying the owner. Pray for me, that I 
“ may be extricated from this difficulty.” Sa- 
MUEL perceiving that he was a man of lofty ſta- 


ture, aſked his name, He anſwered Ta ru'T, 


SAMUEL then ſaid: “ Meaſure TAL r with the 
* wand which the Angel GABRIEL brought.” 
His ſtature was equal to it. SAMUEL then ſaid: 
„ Gop has raiſed TA'Lu'T to be your King.” 
The Children of Jfrael anſwered : We are 


greater than our king. We are men of dignity, 
< and He is of inferior condition. How ſhall He 


„ be our King?” Sauukl informed them, they 


ſhould know that God had conſtituted TA Lu r 


their King, by his reſtoring the Ark of the Cove- 
nant. He accordingly reſtored it, and they ac- 


knowledged him their ſovereign. 


AFTER TALU'T obtained the kingdom, he 
ſeized part of the territories of JaLu'r, or GoLt- 


aH, who aſſembled a large army, but was killed 
by Davip. TaLu'r afterwards died a martyr 


in 
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in a war againſt the Infidels; and Gop conſtituted 
Davip King of the Fews. 

Me lic Ta'Lu'T had two ſons, one called Bur- 
KIA, and the other IRMIA, who ſerved Davip, 
and were beloved by him. He ſent them to fight 
againſt the Infidels; and, by Gop's aſſiſtance, 
they were victorious, 

Tre ſon of BERKIA was called Arca” N, and 
the ſon of Invia was named UsBEc. Thoſe 
youths diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the reign of 
David, and were employed by SoLomon, Ar- 

ona x was diſtinguiſned by his corporal ſtrength, | 
which ſtruct terror into Demons and Genii, Us- 
Bc was eminent for his learning. 

ArcHa'N uſed frequently to make excurſions 
to the mountains; where his progeny, after his 
death, eſtabliſhed themſelves, lived in a ſtate of 
independence, built r and exterminated the 
Infidels. | 

WEN the ſele&t of creatures, Monsun; 
appeared upon earth, his fame reached the Ax- 
GHA'NS, Who ſought him m multitudes under 
their leaders KMA LI and An DUL RASH ITD, ſons 
of Warp. The Prophet honoured them with 
the moſt gracious reception, ſaying : Come, O 
© Mulzc, or Kings;*” whence they aſſumed the 
title of Melic, which they enjoy to this day. The 
Prophet, gave them his enſign, and faid, that the 
faith would be ſtrengthened by them. | 
__ Many ſons were born of Kuna“ LID, the ſon of 
WarrD, who fignalized themſelves in the pre- 
ſence of the Prophet; by fighting againſt the Inſi- 
dels. Muhammed honoured and prayed for them. 

Ix the reign of Sultan Manmyu'p of Ghana, 
eight men arrived, of the poſterity of KHALID 
the ſon of WALI D, whoſe names were Kalux, 
Alux, Daub, Yarva, Auer p, Awin, and 
 Gra'zi. The Sultan was much pleaſed with 
them, 
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them, and appointed each a commander in his 
army. He alſo conferred on them the offices of 
Vazir, and Vakili Mutlak, or regent of the Em- 


ire, 
g WHEREVER they were ſtationed, they obtained 


poſſeſſion of the country, built Moſques, and 
overthrew the Temples of Idols. They encreaſed 


ſo much, that the army of Manmv'd was chiefly 
compoſed of Afghans. When Hirninp, a pow- 
erful prince of Hinduſtan, meditated an invaſion 
of Ghaznah, Sultan Ma HM diſpatched againſt 
him the deſcendants of KhALID with twenty 


thouſand horſe: a battle enſued; the Afrhans 


made the attack ; and, aiter a ſevere engagement, 


which laſted from day-break until noon, defeated 
HerninD, killed many of the Infidels, and con- 


verted ſome to the Muhammedan faith. 


Ine Afghans now began to eſtabliſh themſelves 
in the mountains; and ſome ſettled in cities with 
the permiſſion of the Sultan Manmvu'd. They 


framed regulations, dividing themſelves into four 


claſſes, agreeably to the following deſcription. 


The firſt is the pure claſs, conſiſting of thoſe, 
whoſe fathers and mothers were Afghans. The 
ſecond claſs conſiſts of thoſe, whoſe fathers were 
Afzhans, and mothers of another nation. The 


third claſs contains thoſe, whole mothers were 
Afehan' s, and fathers of another nation. The 


fourth claſs is compoſed of the children of wo- 
men, whoſe mothers were Afghans, and fathers 
and huſbands of a different nation. Perſons, 
who do not belong to one of the claſſes, are not 
called Afghans. 


AFTER the death of Sultan Mannu'p they 


made another ſettlement in the mountains. SRI“ 
HA'BUDDIN Gaur, a ſubſequent Sultan of Ghaz- 


nah, was twice repulſed from Hinduſtan. His 


Vazir aſſembled the people, and aſked, it any of 
the 
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the poſterity of KnAa'tip were living. They an- 
ſwered : Many now live in a ſtate of indepen- 


„ dence in the mountains, where they have a 


« conſiderable army.” The FVazir requeſted them 
to go to the mountains, and by entreaties prevail 
on the Afzhans to come; for they were the de- 
ſcendants of companions of the Prophet. 

Tre inhabitants of Ghaznah undertook this 
embaſly, and, by entreaties and preſents, conci- 
liated the minds of the Afghans, who promiſed 
to engage in the ſervice 05 the Sultan, provided 


he would himſelf come, and enter into an agree- 


ment with them. The Sultan viſited them in 
their mountains; honoured them; and gave them 
dreffes and other preſents. They ſupplied him 


with twelve thouſand horſe, and a conſiderable 


army of infantry. Being diſpatched by the Sultan 
before his own army, they took Dehli, killed Roy 
PanTouRa the King, his Miniſters and Nobles, 
laid waſte the city, and made the infidels priſon- 
ers. They afterwards exhibited nearly the lame 
fcene in Canary. 

Tru Sultan pleaſed by the reduction of thoſe 


cities, conferred honours upon the Afghans. It 1s 


faid, that he then gave them the titles of Patan 
and "x paw © the word Patan is derived from the 


Hindi verb Paitna, to ruſh, in alluſion to their 
alacrity in attacking the enemy. The Patans 


have greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the Hiſto- 
ry of Hindufian, and are divied into a variety of 


ſes. 


Tux race of Afrhans poſfeſſed themſelves of 


the mountain of SOLOMON, which is near Kan- 
dahar, and the circumjacent country, where they 
have built forts: this tribe has furniſhed many 


Kings. Ihe following monarchs of this race 


have ſat upon the throne of Dehli : Sultan 
Beblole, Afghan Lobt, Zultan SECANDER, Sultan 
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I8RA'HIM, SHIR SHAH, ISLAM SHA H, Apt. 
SHAH SUR, They alſo number the following 


Kings of Gaur: SoLAIMA'N Shah Gurzan}, Bav- 


AZ1D Shah, and KUTB Shah, beſides whom their 
nation has produced many conquerors of Pro- 
vinces. The Afghans are called Solaimani, either 
becauſe they were formerly the ſubjects of SoLo- 
Mod, King of the Jews, or becauſe they inhabit 
the mountain of S0LOMON. 


Tus tranſlation being finiſhed, I ſhall only add, 


that the country of the Afghans, which is a pro- 


vince of Cabul, was originally called Roh, and 


from hence is derived the name of the Rohillahs. 


The city, which was eſtabliſhed in it by the 


Afghans was called by them Paiſhwer, or 
Paiſbor, and is now the name of the whole diſ- 


trict. The ſects of the Afzhans, or Patins, are 
very numerous. The principal are theſe : Lod', 


Lohauni, Sur, Serwanti, Tuſufzthi, Bangiſb, Dila- 
zaut, Khaiti, Jain, Khail, and Balojze. The 
meaning of Zh! is offspring, and of hail, ſect. 
A very particular account of the Afgh2ns has been 
written by the late HA FIZ Ranmar Khan, a 


Chief of the Rohillahs, from which the curious 


reader may derive much information. They are 
Mufelmans, partly of the Sunni, and partly of the 


Shiah perſuaſion. They are great boaſters of the 
antiquity of their origin, and reputation of their 


tribe; but other My/elmans entirely reject their 


claim, and conſider them of modern, and even 


baſe extraction. However, their character ma; 


be collected from hiſtory. They have diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves by their courage, both ſing] 


and unitedly, as principals and auxiliaries. They 


have conquered for their own princes and for 
foreigners, and have always been conſidered the 
main ſtrength of the army in which they have 


ſerved. As they have been applauded for virtues, 


they 
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414 oN THE DESCENT, &c. 


they have alſo been reproached for vices, having 
ſometimes been guilty of treachery, and even 
acted the bafe part of Aſſaſſins. 


NOTE by SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


_ THIS account of the Afzhans may lead to a 
very intereſting diſcovery. We learn fromFsDr as, 
that the Ten Tribes, after a wandering journey, 
came to a country called Ar/areth ; where, we 
may fuppole, they ſettled: now the Afghans are 
ſaid by the beſt Perſian hiſtorians to be deſcended 


from the Ferws;. they have traditions among them-_ 


ſelves of ſuch a deſcent; and it is even aſſerted, 
that their families are diſtinguiſhed by the names 
of Jewiſh tribes, although, ſince their converſion 
to the lam, they ſtudioufly conceal their origin. 
The Puſbto language, of which J have ſeen a dic- 
tionary, has a manifeſt reſemblance to the Chal- 
daick; and a conſiderable diſtrict under their do- 
minion is called Hazareh, or Hazäret, which 
might eaſily have been changed into the word uſed 
by Es PDRAS. I ſtrongly recommend an inquiry 
into the literature and hiſtory of the Afghans. 
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BY LIEUT. COL. POLIER. 
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HE Attar is obtained from the roſes by 
'Z ſimple diſtillation, and the tollowing is the 
nn mode in which I have made it. 

5 A QUANTITY of freſh roſes, for example forty 
pe. pounds, are put in a {till with ſixty pounds of 
1 water, the roſes being left as they are with their 
1 calyxes, but with the ſtems cut cloſe. The maſs 
= is then well mixed together with the hands, and 
0 a gentle fire is made under the {ill : when the 
= water begins to grow hot, and fumes to riſe, the 
© cap of the ſtill is put on, and the pipe fixed ; the 
chinks are then well luted with paſte, and cold 
water put on the refrigeratory at top: the receiver 
1 is alſo adapted at the end of the pipe; and the fire 
Is continued under the ſtill, neither too violent nor 
pf too weak, When the impregnated water begins 
3 to come over, and the ſtill is very hot, the fire is 
bt 2 leflened 
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416 PROCESS OF MAKING ATTAR, OR 
leſſened by gentle degrees, and the diſtillation | 
continued, till thirty pounds of water are come 
over, which is generally done in about four or 
five hours ; this roſe-water is to be poured again 
on a freſh quantity (forty pounds) of roſes, and 
from fifteen to twenty pounds of water are to be 
drawn by diſtillation, following the ſame proceſs 
as before: the roſe-water thus made and coho- 
bated, will be found, if the roſes were good and 
freſh, and the diſtillation carefully performed, 
highly ſcented with the roſes It is then poured 
into pans either of earthen ware or tinned metal, 
and left expoſed to the freſh air for the night. 
The attar, or efence, will be found in the morning 
congealed, and ſwimming on the top of the wa- 
ter; this is to be carefully ſeparated and collected, 
either with a thin ſhell or a ſkimmer, and poured 
into a phial. When a certain quantity has thus 
been obtained, the water and fœces muſt be ſepa- 
rated from the clear eflence, which, with reſpect 
to the firſt, will not be difficult to do, as the eſ- 
ſence congeals with a flight cold, and the water 
may then be made to run off. If, after that, the 
eſſence is kept fluid by heat, the forces will ſub- 
fide, and may be ſeparated ; 'but if the operation 
has been neatly performed, theſe will be little or 
none. The fœces are as highly perfumed as the 
eſſence, and muſt be kept. After as much of the 
eſſence has been ſkimmed from the roſe-water as 
could be, the remaining water ſhould be uſed for 
freſh diſtillations, inſtead of common water, at 

leaſt as far as it will go. 
Tk above is the whole proceſs of making ge- 
nuine attar of roſes. But as the roſes of this 
country give but a very ſmall quantity of effence, 
and it 1s in high eſteem, various ways have been 
thought of to augment the quantity, though at 
the expence of the quality. In this — > : 
uſua 
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quantity of ſandal-wood raſpings, ſome more, 
ſome leſs (from one to five telahs, or half ounces). 
The ſandal contains a deal of eflential oil, which 
comes over freely in the common diſtillation; 
and, mixing with the roſe-water and eſſence, be- 
comes ſtrongly impregnated with their perfume : 
the impoſition however cannot be concealed ; the 
eſſential oil of ſandal will not congeal in common 


cold, and its ſmell cannot be kept under, but will 


be apparent and predominate, ſpite of every art. 
In Caſhemire they ſeldom uſe ſandal to adulterate 
the attar; but I have been informed, to encreaſe 
the quantity, they diſtill with the roſes a ſweet- 
ſcented graſs, which does not communicate any 
unpleaſant ſcent, and gives the aztar a clear high 
green colour: this eſſence alſo does not congeal 
in a flight cold, as that of roſes. Many other 
ways of adulteration have been practiſed, but all 


ſo groſs and palpable, that I ſhall ſay nothing of 


them. 1 
Tue quantity of eſſential oil to be obtained 


from the roſes, is very precarious and uncertain, 


as it depends not only on the ſkill of the diſtiller, 
but alſo on the quality of the roſes, and the fa- 
vourableneſs of the ſeaſon: even in Europe, where 
the chemiſts are ſo perfect in their buſineſs, ſome, 
as TACHENIUs, obtained only half an ounce of 
oil from one hundred pounds of roſes. —Ham- 


BERG obtained one ounce from the fame quan- 


tity ; and Horrman above two ounces. 
(N. B. The roſes in thoſe inſtances were ſtrip- 
ped of their calyxes, and only the leaves uled ). 
In tais country nothing like either can be had, 


and to obtain four naſbas (about one drachm and 


half) from eighty pounds, which, deduQting the 
calyxes, comes to ſomething leſs than three 
drachms per hundred pounds of roſe-leaves, the 

E e ſeaſon 
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ſeaſon muſt be very favourable, and the operation 
carefully performed. 

In the preſent year 1787, I had only ſixteen 
tolahs, or about eight ounces, of a!tar from 


fifty. four maunds, twenty-three ſeers (436ölb.) 


of roſes produced from a field of MON three 


biggahs, or eleven Engliſh acres, which comes to 
about two drachms per one hundred pounds. 


THE colour of the attar of roſes is no criterion 


of its goodneſs, quality, or country. I have had 
this year, attar of a fine emerald green, of a 
bright yellow, and of a reddiſh hue, from the 
ſame ground, and obtained by the ſame proceſs, 
only of roſes collected at different days. 


Tur calyxes do not in any ſhape diminiſh tlie 
quality of the attar; nor impart any green colour 


to it; though perhaps they may augment the 


quantity: but the trouble neceſſary to ſtrip them 


| muſt, and ought to, prevent its being ever put in 
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DESCRIPTION or ASAM = 
BY MOHAMMED CAZIM. 1 


TRANSLATED FROM THE PERSIAN 


BY HENRY VANSITTART, ESQ.* 


SAM, which lies to the north-eaſt of Bengal, 
is divided into two parts by the river Brah- 
maputra, that flows from Khata, The northern 3 
portion is called UIttarcul, and the ſouthern 
| Dacſhincul. Uttarcul begins at Gowahutty, which Tg 
—_- is the boundary of his Majeſty's territorial poſ- 
8 ſeſſions, and terminates in mountains inhabited 
buy a tribe called Meeri Mechmi. Dacſbincul ex- 
8 tends from the village Sidea to the hills of Srina- 
gar. The moſt famous mountains to the north- | 
ward of Uttarcul, are thoſe of Duleh and Landah; | 2 
and to the ſouthward of Dacſbincul are thoſe of il 
Namrup (Camrip), ſituated four days journey 1 
above Ghergong, to which the Rija retreated. || 
There is another chain of hills, which is inhabited "Ma 
by a tribe called Nanac, who pay no revenue to 
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* This account of A/am was tranſlated for the Society, but af- 
terwards printed by the learned tranſlator as an appendix to his 
Aalemgirnamali. It is reprinted here, becauſe our government 
has an intereſt in being as well acquainted as poſſible with all the 
nations bordering on the Briti/h territories, 
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the Raja, but profeſs allegiance to him, and obey 
a few of his orders. But the Zemleh * tribe are 
entirely independent of him, and, whenever they 
find an opportunity, plunder the country conti- 
guous to their mountains. Aſüm is of an oblong 
figure: its length is about two hundred ſtandard 
cols, and its breadth, from the northern to the 
ſouthern mountains, about eight days journey. 
From Gowahutty to Ghergong are ſeventy-five 
ſtandard coſs; and from thence it is fifteen days 
journey to Khoten, which was the reſidence of 
Peeran Wife 16% but is now called Ava], and is 

the capital of the R4ja of Pegu, who conſiders 
himſelf of the poſterity of that famous General. 
The firſt five days journey from the mountains of 
Camrup, is performed through foreſts, and over 
hills, which are arduous and difficult to paſs. 
You then travel eaſtward to Ava thro? a level and 
ſmooth country. To the northward is the plain 
of Khata, that has been before mentioned as the 


place from whence-the Brabmaputra iffues, which 


is afterwards fed by ſeveral rivers that flow from 
the ſouthern mountains of A/am. The principal 
of theſe 1s the Dhonec, which has before occurred 


in this hiſtory. It joins that broad river at the 


village Luckeigereh. 

BETWEEN theſe rivers is an :and well inha- 
bited, and in an excellent ſtate of tillage. It 
contains a ſpacious, clear and pleaſant country, 
extending to the diſtance of about fifty cofs. 


In another copy this tribe are called Dufeh. 

Þ According to Barker, Peeran Wiſek was one of the nobles 
of Af aſiab, King of Turan, contemporary with Kaicaus, ſecond 
Prince of the Kianian Dynaſty. In the Ferfung Fehangeery and 
Borhaun Kated (two Perſian Dictionaries), Peeran is deſcribed as 
one of the PeA/owan or heroes of Turarn, and General under A 
ra/iab, the name of whoſe father was Wiſeh. 

T This is a palpable miſtake. Khoten lies to the north of Hima- 
laye; and Firan Viſad could never have ſeen Ava. 
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The cultivated tract is bounded by a thick foreſt, 
which harbours elephants, and where thoſe ani- 


mals may be caught, as well as in four or five 
other forefts of A/am. If there be occaſion for 
them, five or fix hundred elephants may be pro- 
cured in a year. Acroſs the Dhonec, which is the 
ſide of Ghergong, is a wide, agreeable, and level 
country, which delights the heart of the beholder. 


The whole face of it is marked with population 


and tillage; and it preſents on every ſide charm- 


ing proſpects of ploughed fields, harveſts, gar- 
dens, and groves. All the iſland betore deſcribed 


lies in Dacſhincul. From the village of Selagereh 
to the city of Ghergong is a ſpace of about fifty 


coſs, filled with ſuch an uninterrupted range of 
_ gardens, plentifully ſtocked with fruit trees, that 
1t appears as one garden. Within them are the 
houſes of the peaſants, and a beautiful aſſemblage 


of coloured and fragrant herbs, and of garden 
and wild flowers blowing together. As the coun- 


try is overflowed in the rainy ſeaſon, a high and 


broad cauſeway has been raiſed for the conveni- 


ence of travellers from Salagereh to Ghergong, 


which is the only uncultivated ground that is to 


be ſeen. Each fide of this road is planted with 


ſhady bamboos, the tops of which meet, and are 
intertwined. Amongſt the fruits which this coun- 


try produces, are mangoes, plantains, jacts, oran- 


ges, citrons, limes, pine apples, and punialeh, a 


ſpecies of amleh, which has ſuch an excellent fla- 


your, that every perſon who taſtes it prefers it to 
the plum. There are alſo cocoa-nut trees, pepper 
vines, Areca trees, and the $42dij*, in great plenty. 


The fugar-cane excels in ſoftneſs and ſweetneſs, 
and is of three colours, red, black, and white. 


*The Sazz is a long aromatick leaf, which has a pungent taſte, 


and is called in Sanſcrit Tejapatra. In our botanical books it 
bears the name of Malabathrum, or the Indian Leaf. | 
There 
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* 


There is ginger free from fibres, and betel vines. 
The ſtrength of vegetation and fertility of the ſoil 
are ſuch, that whatever ſeed is ſown, or lips 


planted, they always thrive. The environs of 


Ghergong furniſh ſmall apricots, yams and pome- 
granates ; but as theſe articles are wild, and not 
aſſiſted by cultivation and engraftment, they are 


very indifferent. The principal crop of this coun- 
try conſiſts in rice and* maſh. Ades is very 
ſcarce, and wheat and barley are never ſown. 
The filks are excellent, and reſemble thoſe of 


China ; but they manufacture very few more than 
are required for ule. They are ſucceſsful in em- 
broidering with flowers, and in weaving velvet 


and fautbund, which is a ſpecies of ſilk of which 


they make tents and + kenauts, Salt is a very pre- 


cious and ſcarce commodity. It is found at the 


bottom of ſome of the hills, but of a bitter and 


pungent quality. A better ſort is in common uſe, 
which is extracted from the plantain tree. The 
mountains inhabited by the tribe called Nanac 
produce plenty of excellent Lignum Aloes, which 


a ſociety of the natives imports every year into 


Aſam, and barters for ſalt and grain. This evil- | 
diſpoſed race of mountaineers are many degrees 


removed from the line of humanity, and are deſ- 
titute of the characteriſtical properties of a man. 
They go naked from head to foot, and eat 
dogs, cats, ſnakes, mice, rats, ants, locuſts, and 


every thing of this ſort which they can find. The 
hills of Gamrap, Sidea, and Luckeigereh, ſupply a 
fine ſpecies of Lignum Aloes, which ſinks in water. 


Several of the mountains contain muſk-deer. 
THE country of Uttarcul, which is on the 
northern ſide of the Brahmaputra, is in the high- 


eſt ſtate of cultivation, and produces plenty of 


* Maſh is a ſpecies of grain, and Ades a kind of pea. 
1 Kenauts aie walls made to ſurround tents. 


pepper 


3 


pearance, an 
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pepper and Areca- nuts. It even ſurpaſſes Dacſhin- 
cul in population and tillage; but, as the latter 
contains a greater track of wild foreſts, and places 
difficult of acceſs, the rulers of Aſam have choſen 
to reſide in it for the convenience of controul, 
and have erected in it the capital of the kingdom. 
The breadth of Uttarcu! from the bank of the 
river to the foot of the mountains, which is a 


cold climate, and contains ſnow, is various, but 


is no where leſs than fifteen coſs, nor more than 
forty-five coſs. The inhabitants of thoſe moun- 
tains are ſtrong, have a robuſt and reſpectable ap- 

| 7 are of a middling ſize. Their 
complexions, like thoſe of the natives of all cold 
climates, are red and white; and they have alſo 


trees and fruits peculiar to frigid regions. Near 


the fort of Jum Dereh, which is on the fide of 


_ Gowahutty, is a chain of mountains, called the 
country of Dereng, all the inhabitants of which 
reſemble each other in appearance, manners, and 
ſpeech, but are diſtinguiſhed by the names of their 


tribes, and places of reſidence. Several of theſe 
hills produce muſk, kataus*, bhoat+, peree, and 
two ſpecies of horſes, called goont and tanyans, 


Gold and filver are procured here, as in the whole 


country of A/am, by waſhing the ſand of the 


rivers. This, indeed, is one of the ſources of 
revenue. It is ſuppoſed, that twelve thouſand in- 


habitants, and ſome ſay, twenty thouſand, are 


employed in this occupation; and it-is a regulati- 
on, that each of theſe perſons ſhall pay a fixed 


* Kataus is thus deſcribed in the Boraun Katea : ** This word, 
in the language of Rm, is a ſea-cow ; the tail of which is hang 
*© upon the necks of horſes, and on the ſummit of ſtandards. 


Some ſay, that it is a cow which lives in the mount-ins of 


% t.“ It here means the mountain-cow, which ſupphes the 
tail that is made into clowr:es, and in Sanſcrit is called cha 


_ ara. . 


Boat and pcree are two kinds of blauket, 
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revenue of a told of gold to the Raja. The peo- 
ple of A/am are a bafe and unprincipled nation, 
and have no fixed religion. They follow no rule 
but that of their own inclinations, and make the 
approbation of their own vicious minds the teſt 
of the propriety of their actions They do not 
adopt any mode of worſhip practiſed either by 
Heathens or Mohammedans ; nor do 17 concur 


with any of the known ſects which prevail amongſt 
mankind. Unlike the Pagans of Hindoſtan, they 


do not reject victuals which have been drefſed by 
Mufelmans ; and they abſtain from no fleſh except 


human. They even eat animals that have died a 


natural death ; but, in conſequenes of not being 
uſed to the taſte of gee, they have ſuch an antipa- 


thy to this article, that-if they diſcover the leaſt 
-{mell of it in their victuals, they have no reliſh 
for them. It is not their cuſtom to veil their wo- 


men; for even the wives of the Raja do not con- 


ceal their faces from any perſon. The females 


perform work in the open air, with their counte- 


nances expoſed and heads uncovered. The men 


have often four or five wives each, and pub- 


lickly buy, ſell, and change them. They ſhave | 
their heads, beards, and whiſkers, and reproach 
and admoniſh every perſon who 1 this cere- 


mony. Their language has not the leaſt affinity 
with that of Bengal“. Their ſtrength and courage 
are apparent in their looks; but their ferocious 


manners and brutal tempers are alſo betrayed by 
their phy ſiognomy. They are ſuperior to moſt 


nations in corporal force and hardy exertions. 
hey are enterprizing, ſavage, fond of war, vin- 


dictive, treacherous, and deceitful. The virtues 
of compaſſion, Kindneſs, friendſhip, fincerity, 


* This is an error : young Brahmens often come from A/am to 
Nadiya for inſtruction, and their yulgar dialect is underſtood by 
the Bengal teachers, ö 
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truth, honour, good faith, ſhame, and purity of 
mortals, have been left out of their compoſition. 
The ſeeds of tenderneſs and humanity have not 
been ſown in the field of their frames. As they 
are deſtitute of the mental garb of manly quali- 
ties, they are alſo deficient in the dreſs of their 
bodies. They tie a cloth round their heads and 


_ another round their loins, and throw a ſheet upon 
their ſhoulder 3 but it is not cuſtomary in that 


country to wear turbans, robes, drawers, or 
ſhoes. There are no buildings of brick or ſtone, 
or with walls of earth, except the gates of the 


city of Ghergong, and ſome of their idolatrous 
temples. The rich and poor conſtruct their habi- 


tations of wood, bamboos, and ſtraw. The Raja 
and his courtiers travel in ſtately litters ; but the 
opulent and reſpectable perſons amongſt his ſub- 


jects are carried in lower vehicles, called doolies. 
Aan produces neither hotſes*, camels, nor aſſes; 


but thoſe cattle are ſometimes brought thither 
from other countries. The brutal inhabitants, 
from a congenial impulſe, are fond of ſeeing and 
keeping aſſes, and buy and fell them at a high 
price; but they diſcover the greateſt ſurprize at 
ſeeing a camel; and are fo afraid of a horſe, that 
if one trooper ſhould attack an hundred armed 
HAſamians, they would all throw down their arms 


and flee; or ſhould they not be able to eſcape, they 


would ſurrender themſelves priſoners. Yet ſhould 


one of that deteſtable race encounter two men of 


another nation on foot, he would defeat them. 
Taz antient inhabitants of this country are di- 
vided into two tribes, the A/amians and the Cul- 


tanians. The latter excel the former in all occu- 
pations except war, and the conduct of hardy en- 


As the Author has aſſerted that two ſpecies of horſes, called 
£oont and tanyans, are produced in Dereng, we muſt ſuppoſe that 


this is a different country from am. 
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terpriſes, in which the former are ſuperior. A 
body-guard of ſix or ſeven thouſand Aſamians, 
fierce as demons, of unſhaken courage, and well 
provided with warlike arms and accoutrements, 
always keep watch near the Rajd's fitting and 
ſleeping apartments; theſe are his loyal and confi- 
dential troops and patrol. The martial weapons of 


this country are the muſquet, ſword, ſpear, and 


arrow. and bow of bamboo. In their forts and 
boats they have alſo plenty of cannon, zerbzen *, 


and ramchangee, in the management of which 


they are very expert. 

WHENEVER any of the R4j4s, magiſtrates, or 
principal men, die, they dig a large cave for the 
deceaſed, in which they inter his women, attend- 
ants, and ſervants, and ſome of the magnificent 
cequipage and uſeful furniture which he poſſeſſed 
in his lifetime, ſuch-as elephants, gold and filver, 
bidcaſh (large fans), carpets, clothes, viduals, 
lamps, with a great deal of oil, and a torch- 
bearer; for they conſider thoſe articles as ſtores 


for a future ſtate. They afterwards conſtruct a 


ſtrong roof over the cave upon thick timbers. 
The people of the army entered ſome of the old 
caves, and took out of them the value of ninety 
thouſand rupees, in gol and filver. But an ex- 


traordinary circumſtance is ſaid to have happened, 


to which the mind of man can ſcarcely give credit, 
and the probability of which is contradicted by 
daily experience. It is this: All the Nobles came 
to the Imperial General, and declared, with uni— 
verſal agreement, that a golden betel-ſtand was 
found in one of the caves, that was dug eighty 
years before, which contained betel-leaf quite 
green and freſh; but the authenticity of this 
ſtory reſts upon report. 
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 GHERGONG has four gates, conſtructed of ſtone 
and earth; from each of which the R44's palace 
is diſtant three coſs. The city is encompaſſed with 
a fence of bamboos, and within it high and broad 
cauſeways have been raiſed for the convenience of 
paſſengers during the rainy ſeaſon. In the front of 
every man's houſe 1s a garden, or ſome cultivated 


round. This 1s a fortified city, which incloſes 


villages and tilled fields. The Rajd's palace ſtands 
upon the bank of the Degoo, which flows through 
the city. This river is lined on cach fide with 
houſes, and there 1s a ſmall market, which con- 
tains no ſhopkeepers except ſellers of betel. 'The 
reaſon is, that it is not cuſtomary for the inhabi- 
tants to buy proviſions for daily uſe, becaule they 
lay up a ſtock for themſelves, which laſts them a 
year. The Raya's palace is ſurrounded by a cauſe 
way, planted on each fide with a cloſe hedge of 
bamboos, which ſerves inſtead of a wall. On the 


outſide there 1s a ditch, which is always full of 


water. The circumference of the incloſure i is one 
coſs and fourteen jereebs. Within it have been 
built lofty halls, and ſpacious apartments for the 
Raja, molt of them of wood, and a few of As 
which are called chupbers. "Amongſt theſe 1s 

dizwan khinah, or public ſaloon, one hundred 0 
fifty cubits long, and forty broad, which is ſup- 
ported by fixty-ſix wooden pillars, placed at an 
interval of about four cubits from each other. 
The R4ji's ſeat is adorned with lattice-work and 
carving. Within and without have been placed 
plates of braſs, ſo well poliſhed, that when the 


rays of the fun ſtrike upon them, they ſhine like 
mirrors. It is an aſcertained fact, that three 


thouſand carpenters and twelve thouſand labourers 


were conſtantly employed in this work, durin 


two years before it was finiſhed, When the Raja 
its in this chamber, or travels, inſtead of Hos 
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and trumpets they beat the“ 4h#/ and dand. The 
latter is a round and thick inſtrument made of 
copper, and 1s certainly the ſame as the drum}, 
which it was cuſtomary, in the time of the anti. 
ent kings, to beat in battles and marches. 

Tun R414's of this country have always raifed 


the creſt of pride and vain-glory, and difplayed 


an oſtentatious appearance of grandeur, and a 
numerous train of attendants and ſervants. They 


have not bowed the head of ſubmiſſion and obe. 


dience, nor have they paid tribute or revenue to 
the moſt powerful monarch; but they have curbed 


the ambition, and checked the conqueſts of the 
moſt victorious Princes of Hindu/tan. The ſolu- 
tion of the difficulties attending a war againſt 
them, has baffled the penetration of heroes who 
have been ſtiled Conquerors of the World. 
Whenever an invading army has entered their 


territories, the A/amians have covered themſelves 
in ſtrong poſts, and have diſtreſſed the enemy by 
ſtratagems, ſurpriſes, and alarms, and by cutting 
off their proviſions. If theſe means have failed, 
they have declined a battle in the field, but have 
carried the peaſants into the mountains, burnt the 
grain, and left the country empty. But when the 
rainy ſeaſon has ſet in upon the advancing enemy. 
they have watched their opportunity to make ex- 
curſions, and vent their rage; the famiſhed in- 
vaders have either become their priſoners, or been 


put to death. In this manner powerful and nu- 


merous armies have been ſunk in that whirlpool of 


deſtruction, and not a ſoul has eſcaped. 


Form'rLy HusAlNx SHAH, a king of Bengal, 


undertook an expedition againſt A/2m, and carried 


* The dhl is a kind of drum, which is beaten at each end. 
+ This is a kind of kettle-drum, and is made of a compoſition 


of ſeveral metals. 
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with him a formidable force in cavalry, infantry 
and boats. The beginning of this invaſion was 
crowned with victory. He entered the country, 
and erected the ſtandard of ſuperiority and con- 
queſt. The R4j4 being unable to encounter him 


in the field, evacuated the plains, and retreated 


to the mountains. Husain left his ſon, with a 
large army, to keep poſſeſſion of the country, 
and returned to Bengal. The rainy ſeaſon com- 
menced, and the roads were ſhut up by the inun- 
dation. The Raja deſcended from the mountains, 
ſurrounded the Bengal army, ſkirmiſhed with 


them, and cut off their proviſions, till they were 


reduced to ſuch ſtraits, that they were all, in a 
ſhort time, either killed or made priſoners. 

In the ſame manner MohAMuED Shah, the ſon 
of TocLuc Shah, who was king of ſeveral of the 
provinces of Hinduſtan, ſent a well-appointed 
army of a hundred thouſand .cavalry to conquer 


Aſam; but they were all devoted to oblivion in 


that country of enchantment ; and no intelligence 


or veſtige of them remained. Another army was 


diſpatched to revenge this diſaſter; but when they 
arrived in Bengal, they were panick.ſtruck, and 
ſhrunk from the enterprize; becauſe if any perſon 
paſſes the frontier into that diſtrict, he has not 
leave to return. In the ſame manner, none of 
the inhabitants of that country are able to come 
out of it, which is the reaſon that no accurate in- 
formation has hitherto been obtained relative to 


that nation. The natives of Hinduſtan conſider 


them as wizards and magicians, and pronounce the 
name of that country in all their incantations and 


_ counter-charms. They ſay, that every perſon who 


ſets his foot there, is under the influence of witch- 
craft, and cannot find the road to return. 
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JerDE7 Sixc *, the Rija of Aſam, bears the 


title of Swerg?, or Celeſtial, Swerg, in the Hin- 
duſtan language, means Heaven. That frantick 
and vain-glorious prince is ſo exceſſively fooliſh 
and miſtaken, as to believe that his vicious anceſ- 
tors were ſovereigns of the heavenly hoſt; and 
that one of them, being inclined to viſit the earth, 


deſcended by a golden ladder. After he had been 


employed ſome time in regulating and governing 
his new kingdom, he became ſo attached to it, that 
he fixed his abode 1n 1t, and never returned. 

In ſhort, when ve conſider the peculiar circum- 
ſtances of Aſam: that the country is ſpacious, 
populous, and hard to be penetrated; that it 
abounds 1n perils and dangers; that the paths and 
roads are beſet with difficulties ; that the obſtacles 
to the conqueſt of it are more than can be de- 
ſcribed; that the inhabitants are a ſavage race, 
ferocious in their manners, and brutal in their 
behaviour; that they are of a gigantic appearance, 
enterprizing, intrepid, treacherous, well armed, 
and more numerous than can be conceived ; that 


they reſiſt and attack the enemy from ſecure poſts, 


and are always prepared for battle; that they poſ- 
ſeſs forts as high as heaven, garriſoned by brave 
ſoldiers, and plentifully ſupplied with warlike 
{tores, the reduction of each of which would re- 
quire a long ſpace of time; that the way was ob- 
ſtructed by thick and dangerous buſhes, and broad 
and boiſterous rivers: when we conſider theſe cir- 

cumſtances, we ſhall wonder that this country, by 
the aid of Gop, and the auſpices of his Majeſty, 
was conquered by the imperial army, and became 
a place for crecting the ſtandard of the faith. 
Tue haughty and inſolent heads of ſeveral of the 


* Properly Jayadhwaja Sina, or the Lion with Banners of 
Congue/t, 
deteſtable 
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deteſtable Aſamians, who ſtretch the neck of pride, 
and who are devoid of religion, and remote from 
Gop, were bruiſed by the hoofs of the horſes of 
the victorious warriors. The Muſe/man heroes 


experienced the comfort of fighting tor their reli- 
gion; and the bleſſings of it reverted to the ſove- 
reignty of his juſt and pious Majeſty. 


Tux Rija, whoſe ſoul had been enſlaved by 
pride, and who had been bred up in the habit of 


preſuming on the ſtability of his own government, 


never dreamt of this reverſe of fortune; but being 
now overtaken by the puniſhment due to his crimes, 
fled, as has been before mentioned, with ſome of 
his nobles, attendants, and family, and a few of 


his effects, to the mountains of Camrup. That 
ſpot, by its bad air and water, and confined ſpace, 
is rendered the worſt place in the world, or rather 


it is one of the pits of hell. Ihe Ras officers 


and ſoldiers, by bis orders, croſſed the Dhonec, 


and ſettled in the ſpacious iſland between that and 
the Brahmaputra, which contains numerous foreſts 
and thickets, A few took refuge in other moun- 
tains, and watched an opportunity of committing 
hoſtilities. _ „ 
Ca'MRU'P 18 a country on the fide of Dacſhin- 
cul, ſituated between three high mountains, at the 


diſtance of four days journey from Ghergong. It 


1s remarkable for bad water, nox1ous air, and con- 
fined proſpects. Whenever the Raja uſed to be 
angry with any of his ſubjeQs, he tent them thi- 
ther. The roads are difficult to paſs, infomuch 
that a foot-traveller proceeds with the greateſt in- 
convenience. There is one road wide enough for 


a horſe; but the beginning of it contains thick 


foreſts for about halt a coſs. Afterwards there is 
a defile, which is ſtony and full of water. On 


each fide is a mountain towering to the ſky, 
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Tan Imperial General remained ſome 105 10 
Ghergong, where he was employed in lung 
the affairs of the country, encouraging the pea- 
ſants, and collecting the effects of the Rad. He 
repeatedly read the Khotheh, or prayer, contain- 
ing the name and titles of the prince of the Age, 


King of Kings, ALRNMNGEER, Conqueror of the 


World, and adorned the faces of the coins with 
the Imperial impreſſion. At this time there were 
heavy ſhowers, accompanied with violent wind, 
for — or three days; and all the ſigns appeared 


of the rainy ſeaſon, which in that country ſets in 


before it does in Hinduſtan. The General exerted 
| himſelf in eſtabliſhing poſts, and fixing guards, 
for keeping open the ds and ſupplying the army 


with proviſions. He thought now of ſecuring 


| himſelf during the rains, and determined, after 
the ſky ſhould be cleared from the dende, the 


li ghening ceaſe to illuminate the air, and the 


frelling of the water ſhould ſubſide, thats the 
army ſhould again be ſet in motion againſt the 
Raj and his attendants, and be employed in deli- 


vering the country from the evils of their exilt- 


ence. - 
Tas Author then mentions ſeveral firmiſhes 
which happened between the Raga's forces and 
the Imperial troops, in which the latter were al- 
ways victorious. He concludes thus: 

Ar length all the villages of Dacfhincul fell into 


the poſſefion of the Imperial army, Several of 


the inhabitants and peaſants, from the diffuſion 
of his Majeſty's kindneſs, tenderneſs, and juſtice, 


ſubmitted to his government, and were proteKed 


in their habitations and property. The inbabi- 
tants of Uttarcul alſo became obedient to his com- 
mands. His Majeſty rejoiced, when he heard the 
news of this conqueſt, and rewarded the General 
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with a coſtly dreſs, and other diſtinguiſhing marks 
of his favour. 5 

Tux Narrative, to which this is a Supplement, 
gives a conciſe hiſtory of the military expedition 
into Aſam. In this deſcription the Author has 
ſtopt at a period, when the Imperial troops had 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the Capital, and were 
maſters of any part of the plain country which 


they choſe to occupy or over-run. The ſequel. 


diminiſhes the credit of the conqueſt, by ſhowing 
that it was temporary, and that the Raj2 did not 
forget his uſual policy of haraſſing the invading 
army during the rainy ſeaſon: but this conduct 
produced only the effect of diſtreſſing and diſguit- 
ing it with the ſervice. inſtead of abſolutely de- 


ſtroying it, as his predeceſſors had deſtroyed former 


adventurers. Yet the concluſion of this war is 
far from weakening the panegyrick which the 
Author has paſſed upon the Imperial General, to 


whom a difference of ſituation aftorded an oppor- 


tunity of diſplaying additional virtues, and of 


cloſing that life with heroick fortitude, which he 


had always hazarded in the field with martial 


ſpirit. His name and titles were, Mir JuuLEER, 


Moazzim Khan, Khani Khanan, Sipahi SA LA“ R. 


RE MMR 5K 


Tut preceding account of the 4/amians, who 


are probably ſuperior in all reſpeQs to the Mog uli, 
exhibits a ſpecimen of the black malignity and fran- 


tick intolerance with which it was uſual, in the 
reign of AURanGZz1's, to treat all thoſe whom 


the crafty, cruel, and avaricicus Emperor was 


pleaſed to condemn as infidels and barbarians. 
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(1434) 
ON THE 


MANNERS, RELIGION, any LAWS 


OF THE 


OR 
MOUNTAINEERS OF TIPRA. 


BY JOHN RAWLINS, ESQ. 


HE inhabitants of the mountainous diſtricts 
to the eaſt of Bengal give the name of Pa-- 


TIY'AN to the Being who created the Univerſe; but 
they believe, that a Deity exiſts in every Tree, 
that the Sun and Moon are Gods, and that, when- 
ever they worſhip thoſe fade divinities, Pa'- 


TIYA'N is pleaſed. - 
Ir any one among them put another to death, 


the Chief of the Tribe, or other perſons, who 
bear no relation to the deceaſed, have no concern 


in puniſhing the murderer; but if the murdered 
perſon. have a brother, or other heir, he may take 
blood for blood; nor has any man whatever a 
right to prevent or oppoſe ſuch retaliation. 
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Wurd a man is detected in the commiſſion of 
theft or other atrocious offence, the Chieftain 
caules a recompenſe to be given to the complain- 


ant, and reconciles both parties; but the Chief 


himſelf receives a cuſtomary fine; and each party 
gives a feaſt of pork, or other meat, to the peo- 
ple of his reſpective tribe. 

In ancient times it was not a cuſtom among 
them to cut off the heads of the women whom 
they found in the habitations of their enemies; 


but it happened once, that a woman aſked ano- 


ther, why ſhe came ſo late to her buſineſs of ſow- 
ing grain: ſhe anſwered, that her huſband was 
gone to battle, and that the neceſſity of prepar- 
ing food and other things for him had occaſioned 
her delay. This anſwer was overheard by a man 


at enmity with her huſband; and he was filled 


with reſentment againſt her, conſidering, that as 
ſhe had prepared food for her huſband for the 

urpoſe of ſending him to battle againſt his tribe, 
F in general, if women were not to remain at 
home, their huſbands could not be ſupplied with 
proviſion, and conſequently could not make war 
with advantage. From that time it became a 


_ conſtant practice, to cut off the heads of the ene- 


my's women ; eſpecially if they happen to be 


pregnant, and therefore confined to their houſes ; 


and this barbarity is carried ſo far, that if a Cc“ 
aſſail the houſe of an enemy, and kill a woman 
with child, fo that he may bring two heads, he 
acquires honour and celebrity in his tribe, as the 
deſtroyer of two foes at once. 

As to the marriages of this wild nation; when a 
rich man has made a contract of marriage, he gives 
four or five head of gaydls (the cattle of the moun- 
tains) to the father and mother of the bride, 
whom he carries to his own houſe: her parents 
then kill the gayale, and, having prepared fer- 

E12 mented 
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mented liquors and boiled rice with other eatables, 
invite the father, mother, brethren, and kindred 


of the bridegroom to a nuptial entertainment. 


When a man of ſmall property is inclined to 
marry, and a mutual agreement is made, a ſimi- 
lar method is followed in a lower degree; and a 
man may marry any woman, except his own mo- 
ther. If a married couple live cordially together, 
and have a ſon, the wife 1s fixed and irremove- 
able; but if they have no ſon, and eſpecially if 
they live together on bad terms, the huſband may 
divorce his wife, and marry another woman. 
THEy have no idea of heaven or hell, the re- 


ward of good, or the puniſhment of bad, acti- 
ons; but they profeſs a belief, that when a perſon 
dies, a certain ſpirit comes and ſeizes his ſoul, 


which he carries away; and that, whatever the 
ſpirit promiſes to give at the inſtant when the body 
dies, will be found and enjoyed by the dead; but 
that, if any one ſhould take up the corpſe and 
carry it off, he would not find the treaſure. 
Tax food of this people conſiſts of elephants, 
hogs, deer, and other animals; of which if they 
find the carcaſſes or limbs in the foreſts, they dry 
them and eat them occaſionally. 

Wer they have reſolved on war, they ſend 
ſpies, before hoſtilities are begun, to learn the 
{tations and ſtrength of the enemy, and the con- 
dition of the roads: after which they march in 
the night; and two or three hours before day- 
light, make a ſudden aſſault with ſwords, lances, 
and arrows: if their enemies are compelled to 
abandon their ſtation, the aſſailants inſtantly put 
to death all the males and females, who are left be- 


hind, and ſtrip the houſes of all their furniture; 


but, ſhould their adverfaries, having gained intel- 
ligence of the intended aſſault, be reſolute enough 


to meet t them i in battle, and ſhould they find them- 


ſelves 
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' ſelves over-matched, they ſpeedily retreat and 
quietly return to their own habitations. If at 


any time they ſee a ſtar very near the moon, they 
ſay, © To-night we ſhall undoubtedly be attacked 
e by ſome enemy ;” and they paſs that night 
under arms with extreme vigilance. They often 
lie in ambuſh in a foreſt near the path where their 
foes are uſed to paſs and repaſs, waiting for the 
enemy with different ſorts of weapons, and killing 


every man or woman who happens to paſs by: in 


this ſituation, if a leech, or a worm, or a ſnake 
ſhould bite one of them, he bears the pain in per- 


fect ſilence; and whoever can bring home the 


head of an enemy, which he has cut off, is ſure 
to be diſtinguiſhed and exalted in his nation. 


When two hoſtile tribes appear to have equal 
force in battle, and neither has hopes of putting 
the other to flight, they make a ſignal of pacifick 


intentions, and ſending agents reciprocally, ſoon 


conclude a treaty ; after which they kill ſeveral 
head of gayals, and feaſt on their fleſh, calling on 


the Sun and Moon to bear witneſs of the pacitica- 
tion: but if one fide, unable to reſiſt the enemy, 
be thrown into diſorder, the vanquiſhed tribe is 
conſidered as tributary to the victors; who every 
year receive from them a certain number of gay- 


ale, wooden diſhes, weapons, and other acknow- 


ledgments of vaſſalage. Before they go to baitle 


they put a quantity of roaſted 4/ws (eſculent roots 
like potatoes) and paſte of rice-flour into the hol- 
low of bambu's, and add to them a proviſion of 


dry rice with ſome leathern bags full of liquor: 
then they aſſemble, and march with ſuch celerity, 
that in one day they perform a journey ordinarily 
made by letter carriers in three or four days, ſince 
they have not the trouble and delay of dreſſing, vic- 


tuals. when they reach the place to be attacked, 


they ſurround it in the night, and at early dawn 
| enter 
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enter it, putting to death both young and old, 
women and children; except fuch as they chuſe to 


bring away. captive: they put the heads, which 


they cut off, into leathern bags; and, if the blood 
of their enemies be on their hands, they take care 
not te waſh it off. When, after this ſlaughter, 
they take their own food, they thruſt a part of 
what they eat into the mouths of the heads, which 
they have brought away, ſaying to each of them: 
Eat: quench thy thirſt; and ſatisfy thy appe- 
te tite: as thou halt been ſlain by my hand, fo 
„ may thy kinſmen be ſlain by my kinſmen !” 


During their journey, they have ufually two ſuch 


meals; and every watch, or two watches, they 
ſend intelligence of their proceedings to their fa- 


milies: when any one of them ſends word, that 


he has cut off the head of an enemy, the people 
of his family, whatever be their age or ſex, ex- 


preſs great delight, making caps and ornaments of 
red and black ropes; then filling ſome large veſ- 


ſels with fermented liquors, and decking them- 
ſelves with all the trinkets they poſfels, they go 


forth to meet the conqueror, blowing la ge ſhells, 
and ſtriking plates of metal, with other rude in- 


ſtruments of muſick. When both parties are 
met, they ſhow extravagant joy, men and women 


dancing and ſinging together; and, if a married 


man has brought an enemy's head, his wife wears 
a head-dreſs with gay ornaments, the huſband and 
wife alternately pour fermented liquor into each 
other's mouths, and ſhe waſhes his bloody hands 
with the fame Nw which they are drinking : 

thus they go revelling, with exceffive merriment, 
to their place of abode; and, having piled up the 
heads of their enemies in the court-yard of their 
chiftain's houſe, they ſing and dance round the 
pile; ; after which they kill ſome gaydls and hogs 
with their ſpears, and OY” boiled the fleſh, 
make 
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make a feaſt on it, and drink the fermented liquor. 
The richer men of this race faſten the heads of 
their foes on a bambu, and fix it on the graves of 
their parents; by which act they acquire great re- 
putation. He, who brings back the head of a 
ſlaughtered enemy, receives preſents from the 
wealthy of cattle and ſpirituous liquor; and, if 
any captives are brought alive, it 1s the prerogative 
of thoſe chieftains, who were not 1n the campaign, 
to ſtrike off the heads of the captives. Their 


weapons are made by particular tribes; for ſome 


of them are unable to fabricate inſtruments of 


2 ar. 15 | ; 


In regard to their civil intitutions ; the whole 
management of their houſhold affairs belongs to 
the women; while the men are employed in clear- 
ing foreſts, building huts, cultivating land, mak- 
ing war, or hunting game and wild beaſts. Five 
days (they never reckon by months or years) after 
the birth of a male child, and three days after that 
of a female, they entertain. their family and kinſ- 
men with boiled rice and fermented hquor ; and 
the parents of the child partake of the feaſt; they 
begin the ceremony with fixing a pole in the court- 


yard; and then, killing a gayd/ or a hog with a 


lance, they conſecrate it to their deity; after 
which all the party eat the fleſh and drink liquor, 
clofing the day with a dance and with ſongs. If 
any one among them be ſo deformed, by nature, 
or by accident, as to be unfit for the propagation 
of his ſpecies, he gives up all thought of keeping 
houte, and begs for his ſubfiſtence, like a religi- 
ous mendicant, from door to door, continually 
dancing and finging. When ſuch a perſon goes 
to the houle of a rich and liberal man, the owner 
of the houſe uſually ſtrings together a number of 
red and white ſtones, and fixes one end of the 
firing on a long cane, ſo that the other end may 

hang 
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hang down to the ground; then, paying a kind of 


ſuperſtitious homage to the pebbles, he gives alms 


to the beggar; after which he kills a gay and a 
hog, and ſome other quadrupeds, and invites his 
tribe to a feaſt: the giver of ſuch an entertain- 


ment acquires extraordinary fame in the nation ; 


and all unite in applauding him with every token 
of honour and reverence. 
WaAEN a Cc dies, all his f join in kil- 


ling a hog and a gl; and, having boiled the 
meat, pour ſome liquor into the mouth of the de- 


ceaſed, round whoſe body they twiſt a piece of 


cloth by way of a ſhroud: al of them taſte the ſame 
liquor as an offering to his ſoul; and this ceremo- 


ny they repeat at intervals for ſeveral days. Then 
they lay the body on a ſtage, and kindling a fire 
under it, pierce it with a ſpit and dry it; when it 
is perfectly dried, they cover it with two or three 
folds of cloth; and, encloſing it in a little caſe 
within a cheſt, _ bury it under ground. All the 
fruits and flowers, that they gather within a 
year aiter the burial, they ſcatter on the grave of 


the deceaſed ; but ſome bury their dead in a dif- 
ferent manner; covering them firſt with a ſhroud, 


then with a mat of woven reeds, and hanging 


them on a hich tree. Some, when the fleſh is de- 
cayed, waſh the bones, and keep them dry in a 


bowl, wiich they open on every ſudden emer- 
rence; and, fancying themſelves at a conſultation 


with the bones, purſue whatever meaſures they 


think proper; alledging, that they act by the 
command of their departed parents and kinſmen. 
A w:dow 1s obliged to remain a whole year near 
the grave of her huſband, where her family bring 


her food; if ſhe die within the year, they mourn 


for her; if ſhe live, they carry her back to her 
houſe, where all her relations are entertained with 
the uſual teaſt of the Cicr's, 


Ir 
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Ir the deceaſed leave three ſons, the eldeſt and 
the youngeſt ſhare all his property; but the middle 
ſon takes nothing: if he have no ſons, his eſtate 
goes to his brothers, and, if he have no brothers, 


1t eſeheats to the Chief of the tribe. 


N O T E. 


A PART of C7c?7's viſited the late CHARLES 


CrorTres, Eſq. at J farabdàd in the ſpring of 


1776, and entertained him with a dance: they 
promiſed to return after their harveſt, and ſeemed 
much pleaſed with their reception. 
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ON THE 


don 
INDIAN GROSS. BE A k, 


' BY ATHAR ALI KHAN, OF DEBLI. 


HE little bird called Bays in Hind}, Berbera 


in Sanſcrit, Babu in the dialect of Bengal, 


Ciba in Perſian, and Tenawwit in Arabick, from 
his remarkably pendent neſt, is rather larger than 
a ſparrow, with yellow-brown plumage, a yellow- 
ih head and feet, a light- coloured breaſt, and a 
conick beak, very thick in proportion to his body. 
This. bird is exceedingly common in Hinduſtan: 
he is aſtoniſhingly ſenſible, faithful, and docile, 
never voluntarily deſerting the place where his 


young were hatched, but not averſe, like moſt 


other birds, to the ſociety of mankind, and eafily 
taughr to perch. on the hand of his maſter. In 
a ſtate of nature he generally builds his neſt on 


the higheſt tree that he can find, eſpecially on the 


almyra, or on the Indian fig-tree, and he prefers 


that which happens to overhang a well or a rivu- 


let: he makes it of graſs, which he weaves like 
cloth, and ſhapes like a large bottle, ſuſpending 


\ it firmly on the branches, but ſo as to rock with 


the 
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the wind, and placing it with its entrance down- 
wards to ſecure it from birds of prey. His neſt 
uſually confiſts of two or three chambers; and it 
is the popular belief, that he lights them with fre- 


flies, which he catches alive at night, and confines 


with moiſt clay, or with cow-dung; that fuch flies 
are often found in his neſt, where pieces of cow- 
dung are alſo ſtruck, is indubnable ; but as their 


light could be of little uſe to him, it ſeems pro- 


bable that he only feeds on them. He may be 
taught with eaſe to fetch a piece of paper, or any 
ſmall thing that his maſter points out to him; it is 
an atteſted fact, that if a ring be dropped into a 
decp well, and a ſignal given to him, he will fly 


down with amazing celerity, catch the ring before 
it touches the water, and bring it up to his maſter 


with apparent exultation; and it is confidently 
aſſerted, that if a kouſe or any other place be 


ſhown to him once or twice, he will carry a note 


thither immediately on a proper fignal being 
made. One inſtance of his docility 1 can myſelf 
mention with confidence, having often been an 
eye-witneſs of it. The young Hindu women at 
Banares, and 1n other places, wear very thin plates 
of gold, called zica's, ſlightly fixed by way of or- 
nament between their eye brows, and when they 
pals through the ſtreets, it is not uncommon for 
the youthful libertines, who amuſe themſelves 


with training Bays, to give them a ſignal, which 


they underſtand, and ſend them to pluck the 
pieces of gold from the foreheads of their miſ— 
treſſes, which they bring in triumph to the lovers. 
The Baya feeds naturally on graſs-hoppers and 
other inſets, but will ſubſiſt, when tame, on 


pulſe macerated in water: his fleſh is warm and 


drying, of eaſy digeſtion, and recommended in 
medical books, as a ſolvent of ſtone in the blad- 
der or kidneys; but of that virtue there is no 
ſufficient proof. The female lays many beautiful 


eggs 
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eggs reſembling large pearls; the white of them, 
when they are boiled, is tranſparent, and the fla. 
vour of them is exquiſitely delicate. When many 
Bayd's are aflembled on a high tree, they make a 
lively din, but it is rather chirping than ſinging: 
their want of muſical talents is, however, ampl 
ſupplied by their wonderful ſagacity, in which 
they are not excelled by any feathered inhabitants 
of the foreſt, 
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OF THE 


KINGDOM or NEPAL, 
BY 


FATHER GIUSEPPE, PREFECT OF THP 
ROMAN MISSION. 


COMMUNICATED BY JOHN SHORE, ESQ. 


NIE kingdom of Nep4l is ſituated to the north 

eaſt of Patna at the diſtance of ten or ele- 
ven days” journey from that city. The common 
road to it lies through the kingdom of Macwam- 
pur; but the Miſhonaries and many other perſons 
enter it on the Bettia quarter. Within the diſ- 
tance of four days' journey from Nepal the road 
is good in the plains of Hinduſtan, but in the 
mountains it is bad, narrow, and dangerous. At 
the foot of the hills the country is called Teriäni; 
and there the air is very unwholeſome from the 
middle of March to the middle of November; and 
people in their paſſage catch a diſorder called in 
the language of that country Aul, which is a py 
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trid fever, and of which the generality of people 
who are attacked with it, die in a few days; but on 
the plains there is no apprehenſion of it. Al- 
though the road be very narrow and inconvenient 
for three or four days at the paſſes of the hills, 
where it is neceſſary to croſs and recroſs the river 


more than fifty times, yet, on reaching the interi- 


or mountain before you deſcend, you have an 
agreeable proſpect of the extenſive plain of Nep41, 
reſembling an amphitheatre covered with popu- 
lous towns and villages ; the circumference of the 
plain is about two hundred miles, a little irregu- 


lar and furrounded by hills on all ſides, fo that 
no perſon can enter or come out of it without 


paſſing the mountains. 

THERE are three principal c. cities in the plain, 
each of which was the capital of an independent 
kingdom: the principal city of the three is ſitu- 
ated to the northward of the plain, and is called 
Cat' hmandt it contains about eighteen thouſand 


Houſes; and this kingdom from ſouth to north ex- 


tends to the diſtance of twelve or thirteen days' 


journey as far as the borders of Tibet, and is al- 


moſt as extenſive from eaſt to weſt. The king of 
Cat hmindi: has always about fifty thouſand Toll 


diers in his ſervice. The ſecond city to the ſouth- 


welt of Cat hmandq is called Lelit Pattan, where I 
reſided about four years; it contains near twenty- 
four thouſand houſes ; the ſouthern boundary of 
this kingdom is at the diſtance of four days' jour- 
ney, bordering on the kingdom of Macwanpur. 
The third principal city to the eaſt of Lelit Pattan 


is called B*hatgan ; it contains about twelve thouſ- 


and families, extends towards the eaſt to the cil- 
tance of five or ſix days journey, and borders upon 
another nation; alſo independent, called Cirdias, 


who profeſs no religion. Beſides theſe three prin- 


cipal cities, there are many other large and lels 
conſider- 
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conſiderable towns or fortreſſes, one of which is 
Timi and another 7 4505 each of which contains 
about eight thoufand houſes, and is very populous: 
all thoſe towns both great and ſmall are well built; 
the houſes are conſtructed of brick, and are three 
or four ſtories high; their appartments are not 
lofty; they have doors and windows of wood well 
worked and arranged with great regularity. The 
ſtreets of all their towns are paved with brick or 
ſtone, with a regular declivity to carry off the 
water. In almoſt every ſtreet of the capital towns 
there are alſo good wells made of ſtone, from 
which the water paſſes through ſeveral ſtone canals 
for the public benefit. In every town there are 
large ſquare varandas well built, for the accom- 
modation of travellers and the public: theſe va- 


randas are called Pali, and there are alſo many of 


them as well as wells in different parts of the 
country for public uſe. There are alſo, on the 
outſide of the great towns, ſmall ſquare reſervoirs 
of water faced with brick, with a good road to 
walk upon, and a large flight of ſteps for the con- 
venience of thoſe who chooſe to bathe. A piece 
of water of this kind on the outſide of the city of 
Cat'hmand# was at leaſt two hundred feet long on 


each fide of the ſquare, and every part of its 


workmanſhip had a good appearance. 

THE religion of Nopal is of two kinds: the 
more antient is profeſſed by many people who call 
themſelves Barye/u; they pluck out all the hair 
from their heads; their dreſs is of coarſe red wol- 
len cloth, and they wear a cap of the ſame: they 
are conſidered as people of the religious order, 
and their religion prohibits them from marrying, 


as it is with the Lamas of Tibet, from which coun- 
iry their religion was originally brought ; but in 


Nepal they do not obſerve this rule, except at 
their diſcretion ; they have large monaſteries, in 
which 
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which every one has a ſeparate apartment or place 


of abode; they obſerve alſo particular feſtivals, 
the principal of which is called Tatra in their lan. 
guage, and continues a month or longer accord. 
Ing to the pleaſure of the king. The ceremony 


conſiſts in drawing an idol, which at Lelit Pattan 


is called Bacyero*®, in a large and richly orna- 
mented car, covered with gilt copper: round 
about the idol itand the king and the principal 
Baryeſus; and in this manner the vehicle is almoſt 


every day drawn through ſome one of the ſtreets 


of the city by the inhabitants, who run about 
beating and playing upon every kind of inſtru. 
ment their country affords, which make an incon- 
ceiveable noiſe. 

Tix other religion, the more common of the 
two, is that of the Brahmens, and is the ſame as 
is followed in Hindu/tan, with the difference, that 
in the latter country the Hindus being mixed with 
the Mohammedans, their religion alſo abounds 
with many prejudices, and is not ſtrictly obſerved; 


whereas in Nepal, where there are no Muſelmans 


(except one Caſbmirian merchant), the Hindu re- 
ligion is practiſed in its greateſt purity: every day 
of the month they claſs under its proper name, 
when certain ſacrifices are to be performed and 
certain prayers offered up in their temples: the 
places of worſhip are more in number in their 
towns than, I believe, are to be found in the moſt 
populous and moſt flouriſhing cities of Chriſten- 
dom; many of them are magnificent according to 


their ideas of architecture, and conſtructed at a 


conſiderable expence; ſome of them have four or 
five ſquare cupolas, and in ſome of the temples 
two or three of the extreme cupolas, as well as 


* I ſuppoſe a name of Bhagavat or Cri/hna ; but Bharga is 
Makadeva, and Bajri or Vajri means the Thunderer. 
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the doors and windows of them, are decorated 


with gilt copper. 

I the city of Lelit Pattan the temple of Bo- 
HERO was contiguous to my habitation, and was 
more valuable, on account of the gold, ſilver and 
jewels it contained, than even the houſe of the 
king, beſides the large temples there are alſo 
many ſmall ones, wnich have ſtairs, by which a 
ſingle perſon may aſcend, on the outſide all around 
them; and ſome of thoſe ſmall temples have four 


_ ſides, 'others ſix, with ſmall ſtone or marble pillars 
poliſhed very ſmooth, with two or three pyramidal 


ſtories, and all their ornaments well gilt, and 
neatly worked according to their ideas of taſte: 


and | think that, if Europeans ſhould ever go into 
Nepal, they might take ſome models from thoſe 


little temples, eſpecially from the two which are 
in the great court of Lelit Pattan before the royal 
palace: on the ouzſide of ſome of their temples 
there are alſo great ſquare pillars of ſingle ſtones 


from twenty to thirty feet high, upon which they 


place their 1dols ſuperbly gilt. The greateſt num- 
ber of their temples have a good ſtone ſtaircaſe in 
the middle of the four ſquares, and; at the end 
of each flight of ſtairs, there are lines cut out of 


ſtone: on both ſides: arbund about their temples 


there are alſo bells, which the people ring on par- 


ticular occaſions, ny when they are at prayers; 


many cupolas are alſo quite filled with little bells 
hanging by cords in the inſide about the diſtance 
of a foot from each other, which make a great 
noiſe on that quarter where the wind conveys the 
ſound. There are not only ſuperb temples in their 
great cities but alſo within their caſtles. 
To the eaſtward of Cat hmind?, at the diſtance” 


of about two or three miles, there is a place 
called Tolu, by which there flows a ſmall river, 


the water of which is eſteemed holy according to 
G their 
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their ſuperſtitious ideas, and thither they carry = 
people of high rank, when they are thought tobe 
at the point of death: at this place there is a tem. 
ple, which is not inferior to the beſt and richeſt in ĩ 
any of the capital cities. They alſo have it on 
tradition, that, at two or three places in ND⁰A l,, 
valuable treaſures are conceald under ground: FR 
one of thoſe places they believe is Tou, but no 
one is permitted to make uſe of them except the _ 
king, and that only in caſes of neceſſity. Thoſe 
treaſures, they ſay, have been accumulated in this 
manner; when any temple had become very rich 
from the offerings of the people, it was deſtroyed, 
and deep vaults dug under ground one above 
= another, in which the gold, ſilver, gilt copper, 
jewels, and every thing of value were depoſited. 
When I was in Nepal, GaineREJas, king of 
Gar hmandy, being in the utmoſt diſtreſs for mo- 


my 
Et 


kh ney to pay his troops, in order to ſupport himſelf 
bal againſt PRIT'HWI NA RA VAN, ordered ſearch to 
bn be made for the treaſures of To/u; and, having 
I dug to a conſiderable depth under ground, they 


9 
5 


| came to the firſt vault, from which his people took 
1 to the value of a lac of rupees in gilt copper, 
with which GAINPREIAS paid his troops, exclu- 
five of a number of imall figures in gold or gilt 
copper, which the people who had made the 
ſearch had privately carried off: and this I know 
very well; becauſe one evening as I was walking in 
the country alone, a poor man, whom I met on 
the road, made me an offer of a figure of an idol 
in-gold or copper gilt, which might be five or fix 
ſicca weight, and which he cautiouſly preſerved 
under his arm; but I declined accepting it. The 
people of GainegtJzs had not completely emp- 
tied the firſt vault, when the army of PalT'RwI'- 
NA'RA YAN arrived at Tolu, poſſeſſed themſelves 3 
of the place where the treaſure was depoſited, and = 
cloſed 1 
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cloſed the door of the vault, having firſt replaced 
all the copper there had been on the outſide. 

To the weſtward alſo of the great city of Lelit 
Pattan, at the diſtance of only three miles, is a 
caſtle called Banga, in which there is a magnificent 

temple: no one of the miſſionaries ever entered 
into this caſtle, becauſe the people who have the 
care of it, have ſuch a ſcrupulous veneration for 
this temple, that no perſon is permitted to enter it 
with his ſhoes on; and the miſſionaries, unwilling 
to ſhew ſuch reſpect to their falſe deities, never en- 
tered it. But when I was at Nopal, this caſtle be- 
ing in the poſſeſſion of the people of Görc'bd, the 
commandant of the caſtle and of the two forts 
which border on the road, being a friend of the 
miſſionaries, gave me an invitation to his houſe, 
as he had occaſion for a little phyſick for himſelf 
and ſome of his people: 1 then, under the protec- 
XZ tion of the commandant, entered the caſtle ſeve- 
ral times, and the people durſt not oblige me to 
take off my ſhoes. One day, when I was at the 
commandant's houſe, he had occaſion to go into 
the varanda, which is at the bottom of the great 
court facing the temple, where all the chiets de- 
pendent upon his orders were aſſembled, and 
where alſo was collected the wealth of the tem- 
ple; and, wiſhing to ſpeak to me before I went 
away, he called me into the varanda. From this 
incident I obtained a fight of the temple, and 
then paſſed by the great court which was in front: 
it is entirely marble almoſt blue, but interſperſed 
with large flowers of bronze well diſpoſed to 
b form the pavement of the great court-yard, the 
2 magnificence of which aſtoniſhed me, and I do 
not believe there is another equal to it in Europe. 
Bssipks the magnificence of the temples which 
their cities and towns contain, there are man 
bother rarities. - At Cat hmandu on one fide of the 
G g 2 royal 
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royal. garden there is a large fountain, in which is 
one of their idols called Narayan. This idol is of 
blue ſtone, crowned: and ſleeping on a mattraſs 
alſo. of the ſame kind of ſtone, and the idol and 
the mattraſs appear as floating upon the water. 
This ſtone machine is very large: I believe it to be 
eighteen or twenty feet long and broad in propor- 
tion, but well worked and in good repair. 

IN a wall of the royal palace of Cat hmändu, 


which is built upon the court before the palace, 


there is a great ſtone. of a ſingle piece, which is 
about fifteen feet long, and four or five feet thick; 
on the top of this great ſtone, there are four 


ſquare holes at equal diſtances from each other; 


in the inſide of the wall they pour water into the 


holes, and in the court ſide, each hole having a 
cloſed canal, every perſon. may draw water to 


drink: at the foot of the ſtone is a large ladder, 
by which people aſcend to drink; but the curioſi- 
ty of the ſtone conſiſts in its being quite covered 
with characters of different languages cut upon it. 


Some lines contain the characters of the language 


of the country; others the characters of Tibet, 


others Perſian; others Gree, beſides ſeveral others 


of different nations; and in the middle there is a 


line of Roman characters; which appears in this 


form, AVTOMNEW INTER LHIVERT; but 
none of the inhabitants have any knowledge how 
they came there, nor do they know whether or 


not any European had ever been in Nopal before 


the miſſionaries, who arrived there only the be- 
* of the preſent century. They are mani- 
eſtly two French names of ſeaſons, with an Engliſh 
word between them. p 1 
THERE is alſo to the northward of the city of 
Cat hmandi a hill called Simbi, upon which are ſome 
tombs of the Lamas of Tibet, and other people of 
high rank of the ſame nation: the monuments 
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are conſtructed after various forms; two or three 
of them are pyramidal, very high, and well orna- 
mented; fo that they have a very good appearance, 
and may be ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance: round 
theſe monuments are remarkable ſtones covered 
with characters, which probably are the inſcriptions 
of ſome of the inhabitants of Tiber, whoſe bones 
were interred there. The natives of Nep4/ not 
only look upon the hill as ſacred, but imagine it 
is protected by their idols; and, from this errone- 
ous ſuppoſition, never thought of ſtationing troops 
there for the defence of it, although it be a poſt 
of great importance, and only at a ſhort mile's 
diſtance from the city: but during the time of 
hoſtilities a party of Px1T'ywiNa'ka YAN's troops 
being purſued by thoſe of GAlxPREIASs, the 
former, to ſave themſelves, fled to this hill, and, 
apprehending no danger from its guardian idols, 
they poſſeſſed themſelves of it and erected a forti- 
fication (in their own ſtyle) to defend themſelves : 
in digging the ditches round the fort, which were 
N. to the tombs, they found conſiderable 
pieces of gold, with a quantity of which metal 
the corpſes of the grandees of Tibet are always in- 
terred; and when the war was ended, I myſelf 
went to ſee the monuments upon the hills. 
IBSELIEVs that the kingdom of Nepal is very 
ancient, becauſe it has always preſerved its pecu- 
liar language and independence; but the cauſe of 
its ruin is the diſſenſion which ſubſiſts among the 
three kings. After the death of their ſovereign 
the nobles of Lelit Pattan nominated for their 
king GIN PRE IAS, a man poſſeſſed of the greateſt 
influence in Nepal; but ſome years afterwards 
they removed him from his government, and con- 
ferred it upon the king of Bhalgan; but he alſo 
a ſhort time afterwards was depoſed; and, after 
having put to death another king who ſucceeded 
ont | him, 75 
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220, they made an offer of the gorernment to 

HWI NA RAV AN, Who had already com- 
ee war. PrIT'HWINA RA VAN deputed one 
of his brothers, by name DELMERDEN 8H, to 


overn the kingdom of Lelit Pattan, and he was 


in the actual government of it when I arrived at 
N:p4l; but the nobles perceiving that PRI T' wi. 
NARAYAN ſtill continued to interrupt the tran- 
quillity of the kingdom, they diſclaimed all ſub. 
jection to him, and acknowledged for their ſove- 
reign DELMERDEN SAH, who continued the war 
. againſt his brother PRI BWI NARA VAN; but 
ſome years afterwards, they even depoſed Pu- 
MERDEN SAH, and elected in his room a poor 
man of Lelit Pattan, who was of royal origin. 

Tux king of Bbatg4n, in order to wage war 


with the other kings of Nepal, had demanded aſ- 


ſiſtance from PRIT HWI NA“ RA'YAN; but ſeein 

that PTT HWI NARA YAN was poſſeſſing himſelf 
of the country, he was obliged to deſiſt, and to 
take meaſures for the defence of his own poſſeſſi- 
ons; ſo that the king of Görc' bd, although he 
had been formerly a ſubject of GAINPREJAS, 
taking advantage of the liffenfions which pre- 
vailed among the other king's of Nepal, attached 
to his party many of the mountain chiefs, promil- 
ing to keep them in poſleſlign, and alſo to aug- 
ment their authority and importance; and, if an 


of them were guilty of a breach of faith, he 
ſeized their country as he had done to the kings © 


Marecajis, although his relations. 


Tue king of Gore ha having already poſſeſſed 
himſelf of all the mountains which ſurround the 


plain of Nepal, began to deſcend into the flat coun- 


try, imagining 5 ſhould be able to carry on his 
operations with the fame facility and ſucceſs as 


had attended him on the hills ; and, having 


drawn up his army before a ion, containing about 
eight 


wh, 
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eight thouſand houſes, ſituate upon a hill called 1 
Cirtipur, about a league's diſtance from Cat h- 1 
mand, employed his utmoſt endeavours to get . mm 
poſſeſſion of it: the inhabitants \ of Cirtipur re- 1 
ceiving no ſupport from the king of Lelit Pattan, N 1 
to whom they were ſubject, applied for aſſiſtance "it 
to GarxnPiEJjas, who immediately marched with i 
his whole army to their relief, gave battle to the 1" 
army of the king of Gorc'ha, and obtained: a bi, i: 
complete vidory. A brother of the king of 8 
Görc hd was killed on the field of battle; and the be 
king himſelf, by the afliſtance of good bearers, f bi 
narrowly eſcaped with his life by fleeing into the 1188 
mountains: after the action, the inhabitants of 2" 
Cirtipur demanded GainPREJas for their king, _ +" 
and the nobles of the town went to confer with - 48 
ET him on the buſineſs; but, being all aſſembled in W 
2 the ſame appartment with the king, they were all 4 
ſurpriſed and ſeized by his people. After the ſei- Wh 


> Zure of thoſe perſons, Gai: PREJAs, perhaps to 
revenge himſelf of theſe nobles for having refuſed ; 
their concurrence to his nomination as king, pri- | 
vately cauſed ſome of them to be put to death; 
another by name DanuvanTa, was led through 
= the city in a woman's drels, along with ſeveral 
1 others clothed in a ridiculous and whimſical man- 
ner at the expence of the nobles of Lelit Pattan. 
They were then kept in cloſe confinement for a 
long time: at laſt, after making certain promiſes, 
and intereſting all the principal men of the coun- 
try in their behalf, GainPREJas ſet them at li- 
berty. 8 F 
THE king of Gorch, deſpairing of his ability 
to get poſſeſſion of the plain of Nepa! by ſtrength, 
1 hoped to effect his purpoſe by cauſing a famine, 
and with this deſign ſtationed troops at all the 
* paſſes of the mountains to prevent any intercourſe 
with Nepal; and his orders were moſt rigorouſly 
obeyed, 
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obeyed, for every perſon who was found in the 
road with only a little ſalt or cotton about him 
was hung upon a tree; and he cauſed all the in- 
habitants of a neighbouring village to be put to 
death in a moſt cruel manner; even the women 
and children did not eſcape, for having ſupplied a 
little cotton to the inhabitants of Nepal; and 
when I arrived in that country at the beginning of 
1769, it was a moſt horrid ſpectacle to behold fo 
many people hanging on trees in the road. How- 
ever, the king of Görc' hd being alſo diſappointed 
in his expectations of gaining his end by this pro- 
ject, fomented diflenſions among the nobles of the 
three kingdoms of Nepal, and attached to his party 
many of the principal ones, by holding forth to 
them liberal and enticing promiſes, for which pur- 
poſe he had about two thouſand Brahmens in his 
ſervice. When he thought he had acquired a 
party ſufficiently ſtrong, he advanced a ſecond 
time with his army to Cirtipur, and laid fiege to 
it on the north-weſt quarter, that he might avoid 
expoſing his army between the two cities of 
Cat bmandii and Lelit Pattan. After a ſiege of 
ſeveral months, the king of Görc'ba demanded 
the regency of the town of Cirtipur, when the 
commandant of the town, ſeconded by the ap- 
probation of the inhabitants, diſpatched to him 
by an arrow a very impertinent and exaſperating 
anſwer. The king of Görc'bd was ſo much en- 
raged at this mode of proceeding, that he gave 
immediate orders to all his troops to ſtorm the 
town on every ſide: but the inhabitants bravely 
defended it, ſo that all the efforts of his men 
availed him nothing; and, when he ſaw that his 
army had failed of gaining the precipice, and 
that his brother named SURU"PaRAaTNA had fallen 
wounded by an arrow, he was obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege a ſecond time, and to retreat with his army 
tines from 
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from Cirtipur. The brother of the king was af- 
terwards cured of his wound by our Father Mi- 
CHAEL AN EU o, who is at preſent in Bettia. 
AFTER the action the king of Görc“hd ſent his 
army againſt the king of Lanji, (one of the 
twenty-four kings who reign to the weſtward of 
Nepal), bordering upon his own kingdom of 
Gore hd: after many deſperate engagements an 
accommodation took place with the king of Lam- 
ji; and the king of Gorch collecting all his 
forces, ſent them for the third time to beſiege 
Cirtipur, and the army on this expedition was 
_ commanded by his brother SURU PARATNA. 
The inhabitants of Cirtipur defended themſelves 
with their uſual bravery, and after a ſiege of ſe- 
veral months, the three kings of Nepa! aſſembled 
at Cat hmandi to march a body of troops to the 
relief of Cirtipur : one day in the afternoon they 
attacked ſome of the Tanas of the Gor hiant, 
but did nor ſucceed in forcing them, becauſe the 
king of Görc'pd's party had been reinforced by 
many of the nobility, who to ruin GAIxPREIAS 
were willing to ſacrifice their own lives. The 
inhabitants of Cirtipur having already ſuſtained 
ſix or ſeven months ſiege, a noble of Lelit Pattan 
called DanuvanTa fled to the Görc'hd party, 
5 and treacherouſly introduced their army into the 
= town; the inhabitants might till have defended 
= themſelves, having many other fortreſſes in the 
upper parts of the town to retreat to; but the 
people at Gorch having publiſhed a general am- 
neſty, the inhabitants, greatly athaulied by the 
fatigues of a long fiege, ſurrendered themſelves 
prifoners upon the faith of that promiſe. In the 
mean time the men of Gorch ſeized all the gates 
and fortreſſes within the town; but two days af. 
terwards PRI T HWI NARA YAN, who was at Navg- 
cuta (a long day's journey diſtant) iſſued an order 
to 
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to SURU'PARATNA his brother to put to death 
fome of the principal inhabitants of the town, 
and to cut off the noſes and lips of every one, 


even the infants who were not found in the arms 


of their mothers; ordering at the ſame time all 
the noſes and lips which had been cut off to be 
preſerved, that he might aſcertain how many 
fouls there were, and to change the name of the 


town into Naftatipiur, which ſignifies the town of 


 eut-noſes, The order was carried into execution 
with every mark of horror and cruelty, none ef. 
caping but thoſe who could play on wind inſtru. 
ments; although Father MicgAEL AnGeLo, 
who, without knowing that ſuch an inhuman 
ſcene was then exhibited, had gone to the houſe 
of SUurU'PaRATNA, interceded much in favour 


of the poor inhabitants : many of them put an 
end to their lives in deſpair ; others came in great 


bodies to us in ſearch of medicines, and it was 
moſt ſhocking to ſee ſo many living people with 


their teeth and noſes reſembling the ſkulls of the 


decealed. WE N . 
AeTER the capture of Cirtipur PIT“ RwWINA“- 
RA'YAN diſpatched immediately his army to lay 
ſiege to the great city of Lelit Patian. The 
Gre hians ſurrounded half the city to the weſt- 
ward with thair Tanas, and, my houſe being ſitu- 
ated near the gate of that quarter, I was obliged to 
_ retire to Cath*mandi to avoid being expoſed to the 
fire of the beſiegers. After many engagements be- 
tween the inhabitants of the town of Lelit Pattan 
and the men of Gvrcha, in which much blood 
was ſpilled on both ſides, the former were diſpoſed 
to ſurrender themſelves, from the fear of having 
their noſes cut off, like thoſe at Cirtipur, and alſo 
their right hands, a barbarity the Gor*hians had 
threatened them with, unleſs they would ſurrender 
within five days. One night all the Gor hians 
3 quitted 
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quitted the ſiege of Lelit Pattan to purſue the 
Engliſh army, which, under the command of 
Captain KinLocn, had already taken S:d/i, an 
important fort at the foot of the NAI hills, 
which border upon the kingdom of Tirhùt: but 


Captain KinLocH not being able to penetrate the 


hills, either on the Siduli quarter or by the paſs at 
Hareapur, in the kingdom of Macwampur, the 
army of Gorc'hd returned to Nopal to direct their 
operations againſt the city of Cat hmands, where 
GaAinPREJAS was, who had applied for ſuccour to 
the Engliſh. During the ſiege of Car hmändũ the 
Brähmens of Gere hd came almoſt every night into 
the city, to engage the chiefs of the people on the 
part of their king; and the more effectually to 


impoſe upon poor GIN PRE JAS, many of the 


principal Brahmens went to his houſe, and told 
him to perſevere with confidence, that the chiefs 
of the Giro ha army were attached to his cauſe, 
and that even they themſelves would deliver up 
their king PRI rH*'wiNA RA VAN to his hands. 
Having by theſe artifices procured an opportunity 
of detaching from his party all his principal ſub- 
jects, tempting them with liberal promiſes, ac- 
cording to their cuſtom, one night the men of 


Girc'ha entered the city without oppoſition, and 


the wretched GainreeJas, perceiving he was be- 
trayed, had ſcarce time to eſcape with about three 
hundred of his beſt and moſt faithful Hindufäni 


troops towards Lelit Pattan, which place however 


he reached the ſame night. | 
Tux king of Gzrc hd having made himſelf maſ- 
ter of Cat hmandu in the year 1768, perſiſted in 


the attempt of poſſeſſing himſelf alſo of the city 


of elit Paitan, promiſing all the nobles, that he 
would ſuffer them to remain in the poſſeſſion of 
their property, that he would even augment it; 
and becauſe the nobles of Lelir Pattan placed a 
wn _ reliance 
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Teliance on the faith of his promiſes, he ſent his 
domettick prieft to make this proteftation. That 
if be failed to acquit himſelf of his promiſe, he 
mould draw curſes upon himſelf and his fami- 
ty even to the fifth paſt and ſucceeding generati. 
on; ſo that the unhappy GainePreJas and the 
king of Lelit Pattan, ſeeing that the nobility were 
diſpoſed to render themſelves ſubje& to the king 
of Gireh2, withdrew themſelves with their peo- 
ple to the king of B*hazgan. When the city of 
Lelit Pattan became ſubject to the king of Gorc hd, 
he continued for ſome time to treat the nobility 


with great attention, and propoſed to appoint a 


viceroyof the city from among them. Two or three 
months afterwards, having appointed the day for 
making his formal entrance into the city of Lelit 
Pattan, he made uſe of innumerable ſtratagems 
to get into his poſſeſſion the perſons of the nobili- 


ty, and in the end ſucceeded ; he had prevailed 


upon them to permit their ſons to remain at court 
as companions of his ſon; he had diſpatched a 
noble of each houſe to Nævacut, or New Furt, 
pretending that the apprehenſions he entertained 
of them had prevented his making a publick en- 


trance into the city; and the remaining nobles 


were ſeized at the river without the town, where 
they went to meet him agreeably to a prior en- 


gagement. Afterwards he entered the city, made 


a viſit to the temple of Bactzro adjoining to 


our habitation, and, paſſing in triumph through 


the city amidſt immenſe numbers of ſoldiers who 


compoſed his train, entered the royal palace, 


which had been prepared for his reception: in the 
mean time parties of his foldiers broke open the 
houſes of the nobility, ſeized all their effects, and 
threw the inhabitants of the city into the utmoſt 
conſternation : after having cauſed all the nobles 
who were in his power to be put to death, Ha 

| ratner 


f . 1 
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manner, he departed: with a defign of befieging 


| Bhatgn, and we obtained permiſſion, through 
W the intereſt. of his ſon, to retire with all the 


Chriſtians into the poſſeſſions of the Engliſb. 


Ar the commencement, of the year 1769, the 


king of Gorch acquired poſſeſſion of the city of 
Bhatg#n, by the ſame expedients to which he owed 
his former ſucceſſes, and on his entrance with his 
troops into the city, GainPR+*JaAs, ſeeing he had 
no reſource left to ſave himſelf, ran courageouſly 
with his attendants towards the king of Giro hd, 


and, at a ſmall diſtance from his palanquin, receiv- 


ed a wound in his foot, which a few days afterwards 


| occaſioned his death. The king of Lelit Pattan 


was confined in irons till his death, and the king 


of B' hatgan, being very far advanced in years, 
obtained leave to go and die at Banares. A ſhort 
time afterwards the mother of GAINPREI AS alſo 
procured the ſame indulgence, having from old 


age already loſt her eye-{ight ; but before her de- 
parture they took from her a necklace of jewels, 
as ſhe herſelf told me, when ſhe arrived at Patna 


with the widow of her grandſon; and I could not 
refrain from tears, when I beheld the miſery and 


diſgrace of this blind and unhappy queen. 
Taz king of Girc'ha, having thus in the ſpace 


of four years effected the conqueſt of Nepal, made 
himſelf maſter alſo of the country of the Cirdtas 


to the eaſt of it, and of other kingdoms, as far as 


the borders of Cich Bihar : after his deceaſe, his 
_ eldeſt fon PraTa'e SINH held the government of 
the whole country; but ſcarcely two years after, 


on PRA TA SINEH's death, a younger brother, by 


name, BaHA DAR SAn, who reſided then at Ber- 
& tia with his uncle DELMERDEN SAH, was in- 
vited to accept of the goverment, and the begin- 


ning of his government was marked with many 


rather their bodies to be mangled in a horrid 


maſſacres. 
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462 AN ACCOUNT OF, &c. 
maſſacres. The royal family is in the greateſt 
confuſion, becauſe the queen lays claim to the 
government in the name of her ſon, whom ſhe 
had by PRATA P Sinn; and perhaps the oath 
violated by PRIT'HWIN ARA VAN will in the pro- 
grels of time have its effect. Such have been the 
ucceflors of the kingdoms of Nepal, of which 
 PrIT'HKWINA RA YAN had thus acquired poſſeſſion. 
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BY THE LATE COL. PEARSE, MAY 12, 1785. 


BEG leave to . out to the Society, that 
1 the Sunday before laſt was the Feſtival of 
BuAvANI, which is annually celebrated by the 
| Gipas and all other Hindus who keep horned cat- ©1108 

tle for uſe or profit: on this feaſt they viſit Br 
gardens, erect a pole in the fields, and adorn it Wh 
with pendants and garlands. The Sunday before 
laſt was our firſt of May, on which the ſame rites 
are performed by the ſame claſs of people in En- 
gland, where it is well known to be a relique of 
ancient ſuperſtition in that country: it ſhould 
ſeem, therefore, that the religion of the Eaſt and 
the old religion of Britain had a ſtrong affinity. 
BHAVANI has another feſtival ; but that is not 
kept by any one ſet of Hindus in particular, and 
this is appropriated to one claſs of people: this is 
= conſtantly held on the ninth of Baiſic'h ; which 
does not always fall on our f#r/ of May, as it did 
= this year. Thoſe members of the Society who 
are acquainted with the rules which regulate the 
a feſtivals, 
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feſtivals, may be able to give better information 


concerning this point: I only mean to point out 
the reſemblance of the rites performed here and 
in England, but muſt leave abler hands to inveſti. 
gate the matter further, if it ſhould be thought 
deſerving of the trouble. I find, that the feſtiyal 


which I have mentioned, is one of the moſt anci- 


ent among the Hindus. 
II. Dt RINd the Halti, when mirth and feſtivity 
reign among Hindus of every claſs, one ſubject of 


diverſion is to ſend people on errands and expedi- 


tions that are to end in diſappointment; and raiſe a 
laugh at the expence of the perſon ſent. The 
Hal? is always in March, and the laſt: day is the 


greateſt holiday: all the Hindus who are on that 


day at Jagannadt'h, are entitled to certain diſtinc- 


tions, which they hold to be of ſuch importance, 


that I found it expedient to ſtay there till the end 
of the feſtival; and I am of opinion, and ſo are 
the reſt of. the officers, that I ſaved above five 
hundred men by the. delay. The: origin of the 
Hil} ſeems loſt in antiquity ;. and I have not been 
able to pick up the [ſmalleſt - account of it. 

Ir the rites of Mavpar ſhow any affinity, be- 
tween the religion of England in times paſt and 
that of the Hindus in theſe times, may not the 
cuſtom of making April.ſoolr, on the ſirſt of that 
month, indicate ſome traces of the Huli? I have 
never yet heard any account of the origin of the 


Engliſb cuſtom; but it is unqueſtionably very an- 


cient, and is ill kept up even in great towns, 


5 though. leſs in them than in the country: with us 


it is chiefly confined to the lower claſſes, of peo- 
ple; but in India high and low: join in it; and 
the late StuJa'ui DauvLan, I am told, was very. 


fond of making Halli. fools, though he was a Mu/- 


elman of the higheſt rank. They carry it here ſo 
far, as to ſend letters making appointments in the 
3. | names 
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names of. perſons, who, it is known, muſt be ab- 
ſent from their houſe at the time fixed on; and the 
laugh is always in proportion to the trouble 
Ven. TEAR: 3630 . 
III. Ar Jagannat b I found the Sphinx of the 
= Zgyptions, Muß al Pandit, Who was deputy 
Faujdar of Balasdr, attended my detatchment on 
| the part of the Mahrattas: he is now the princi- 
pal Faujdar, and is much of the gentleman, a 
man of learning, and very inrelligent. From him 
I learned, that the Sphinx, here called Singh, is to 
appear at the end of the world, and, as ſoon as 
he is born, will prey on an elephant: he is, there- 
fore, figured ſeizing an elephant in his claws; and 
= the elephant is made ſmall, to ſhow that the Singh, 
= even a moment after his birth, will be very large 
in proportion to it. „ On 
| Wain I told Mok ARI, that the Exzyptians 
= worſhipped a bull, and choſe the God by a black 
mark on his tongue, and that they adored birds 
and trees, he immediately exclaimed, © Their re- 
( ligion then was the ſame with ours; for we alſo 
„ chuſe our /acred bulls by the ſame marks; we 
- *# reverence the hanſa, the garura, and other 
* birds; we reſpect the pippal and vata among 
* trees, and the tulas] among ſhrubs; but as for 
* onions, (which I had mentioned) they are 
„eaten by low men, and are fitter to be eaten 
e than worſhipped.” 121 


#4 


* 


REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 


W1rTHouT preſuming to queſtion the authority 
= of Mura'r1 Pandit, J can ony ſay, that ſeveral 
Brabmans, now in Bengal, have ſeen the figure at 
| FJagannath, where one of the gates i> ca led Hin- 

heqwir:, and they aſſure me, that they always 
. conſidered 
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466 or TWO HND FESTIVALS," &c. 
conſidered it as a mere repreſentation of a Lion 
ſeizing à young elephant; nof do they know, 
they ſay,” any ſenſe for the word Sinha but a Lin, 
ſuch as Mr. HasTincs kept near his garden. 
The Hiſt, called Hildca in 'the'Vedas, and Hl. 
git/ava in common Sanſcrit books, is the feſtival | 
of the vernal feaſon, or Nauriz of the Perfians. Y 
| 
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cin& account, is the northernmoſt of that 


cluſter in the Bay of Bengal, which goes by the 
It is low, of a round 
figure, about forty miles in circumference, and 


name of the Nicobars. 


appears at a diſtance as if entirely covered with 
trees: however, there are ſeveral well-cleared 


and delightful ſpots upon it. The loi! is a black 


kind of clay, and marſhy. It produces in great 


abundance, and with little care, moſt of the 
ſuch as pine-apples, plantains, 


tropical fruits, 
papayas, cocoa-nuts, and areca- nuts; 
cellent yams, and a root called cachu. 


allo ex- 
The q nly 


four. footed animals upon the iſland are hogs, 
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dogs, large rats, and an animal of the lizard 
kind, but large, called by the natives 79/onqui; 
theſe frequently carry off fowls and chickens. 
The only kind of poultry are hens, and thoſe 
not in great plenty. There are abundance of 
ſnakes of many different kinds, and the inhab:. 
tants frequently die of their bites. The timber 
upon the iſland is of many ſorts, in great plenty, 
and ſome of it remarkably large, affording ex. 
cellent materials for building or repairing ſhips. 
IHE natives are low in ſtature but very well 
made, and ſurprizingly active and ſtrong ; they 


are copper-coloured, and their features have a 
| caſt of the Malay; quite the reverſe of elegant. 


The women in particular ate extremely ugly. 


The men cut their hair ſhort, and the women 
have their heads ſhaved quite bare, and wear na 
covering but a ſhort petticoat, made of a ſort of © 
ruſh or dry graſs, which reaches half-way down 
the thigh. This graſs is not interwoven, but 
perſon fſomething like the thatch- 7 


hangs round the 
ing of a houſe. Such of them as have received 


| preſents of cloth petticoats from the ſhips, com- 
monly tie them round immediately under the 


arms. The men wear nothing but a narrow ſtrip 


of cloth about the middle, in which they wrap up 


their privates ſo tight that there hardly is any ap- 
pearance of them, The ears of hoth ſexes are 
pierced when young, and by, ſqueezing into the 
holes large plugs of wood, or hanging heavy 


| weights of ſhells, they contrive to render them 
wide and diſagreeable to look at. They are na- 


turally diſpoſed to be good humoured and gay, 
and are very fond of ſitting at table with Europe- 


ans, where they eat every thing that is ſet before 


them; and they eat moſt enormouſly. They do 
not care much for wine, but will drink bumpers 
of arrack, as long as they can ſee. A great part 
S fy Tomy BY WOO RED? | yy 
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of their time is ſpent in feaſting and dancing. 

& When a feaſt is held at any 5 every one, 
| | that chuſes, goes uninvited, for they are utter 
ian to ceremony. At thoſe feaſts they eat 
| immenſe quantities of pork, which is their favou- 
| rite food. Their hogs are remarkably fat, being 
E fea upon the cocoa-nut kernel and ſea-water ; in- 
| deed all their domeſtic animals, fowls, dogs, &c. 
are fed upon the ſame. They have likewiſe plenty 
| of imall ſea-fiſh, which they ſtrike very dexter- 
© ouſly with lances, wading into the ſea about knee 
I Jes They are ſure of killing a very ſmall fiſh 


. 
2 > 


1 at ten or twelve yards diſtance. They eat the 


A | pork almoſt raw, giving it only a haſty grill over 
Ja quick fire. They roaſt a towl, by running a 


* "Res 


8 piece of wood through it, by way of ſpit, and 


burnt off, when it is ready for eating, in their 
taſte. They never drink water; only cocoa- nut 
milk and a liquor called ſoura, which oozes from the 
cocoa- nut- tree after cutting off the young ſprouts 
or flowers. This they ſuiler to ferment before it 
is uſed, and then it is intoxicating, to which 
f Y Fuat they add much by their method of drink- 
Ez 1 Aa it, by ſucking it flowly through a ſmall ſtraw. 
After eating, the young men and women, who 

are fancifully dreſt with leaves, go to dancing, 
3 . and the old people ſurround them ſmoaking tobacco 
and drinking ſoura. The dancers, while perform- 

I ing, ſing ſome of their tunes, which are far from 
5 ranting harmony, and to which they keep exact 
9 time. Of muſical inſtruments they have only 


de mboo about two feet and a halt long, and three 
I E inches in diameter, along the outſide. of which 
x There! is ſtretched from end to end a ſin-le ſtring 
3 2 made of the threads of a ſplit cane, and the place 
E _— der the IG" is Hollowed a little to prevent it 
1 1 # 1285 
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| holding it over a briſk fire, until the feathers are 


Zone. kind, and that the ſimpleſt. It is a hollow 
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from touching. This inſtrument is played upon 
in the ſame manner as a guitar. It is capable of 
producing but few notes; the performer makes 
it ſpeak harmoniouſly, and generally accompanies 
it with the voice. A ee e 
War they know of phyſick is ſmall and 
ſimple. I had once occaſion to ſee an operation 
in ſurgery performed on the toe of a young girl, 
who had been ſtung by a ſcorpion or centipes. 
The wound was attended with a conſiderable 
ſwelling, and the little patient ſeemed in great 
pain. One of the natives produced the under 
jaw of a ſmall fiſh, which was long, and planted 
with two rows of teeth as ſharp as needles: taking 
this in one hand, and a ſmall ſtick by way of ham- 
mer in the other, he ſtruck the teeth three or 
four times into the ſwelling, and made it bleed 
freely: the toe was then bound up with certain 
leaves, and next day the child was running about 
perfectly well. : 5 = 
 Trx1r houſes are generally built upon the 
beach in villages of fifteen or twenty houſes each; 
and each houſe contains a family of twenty perſons F 
and upwards. Theſe habitations are raiſed upon 
wooden pillars about ten feet from the ground; 
they are round, and, having no windows, look 
like bee-hives covered with thatch. The entry is 
through a trap-door below, where the family 
-mount by a ladder, which is drawn up at night. 
This manner of building is intended to ſecure the 
houſes from being infeſted with ſnakes and rats, 
and for that purpoſe the pillars are bound round 
with a ſmooth kind of leaf, which prevents animals 
from being able to mount; beſides which, each 
pillar has a broad round flat piece of wood near the 
top of it, the projecting of which effectually pre- 
vents the further progreſs of ſuch vermin as may 
Have paſſed the leaf. The flooring is made go 
ITED | | | thin 
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thin ſtrips of bamboos laid at ſuch diſtances from 
one another, as to leave free admiſſion for light 
and air, and the inſide is neatly finiſhed and de- 
corated with fiſhing lances, nets, &c. | 

Tus art of making cloth of any kind is quite 

unknown to the inhabitants of this iſland; what 

they have is got from the ſhips that come to trade 

in cocoa-nuts. In exchange for their nuts (which 
are reckoned the fineſt in this part of India) they 
will accept of but few articles; what they chiefly 
wiſh for is cloth of different colours, hatchets and 

' hanger blades, which they uſe in cutting down the 
nuts. Tobacco and arrack they are very fond of, 
but expect theſe in preſents. They have no money 

of their own, nor will they allow any value to the 
coin of other countries, further than as they hap- 5 
pen to fancy them for ornaments; the young wo- 
men ſometimes hanging ſtrings of dollars about 
their necks. However they are good judges of 
gold and ſilver, and it is no eaſy matter to impoſe 
baſer metals upon them as ſuch. 

Trey purchaſe a much larger quantity of cloth 
than is conſumed upon their own iſland. This is 
intended for the Choury market. Choury is a ſmall 
iſland to the ſouthward of theirs, to which a large 
fleet of their boats ſails every year about the month 
of November, to exchange cloth for canoes; for 
they cannot make theſe themſelves. This voyage 
they perform by the help of the ſun and ſtars, for 

they know nothing of the compaſs. = 

IN their diſpoſition there are two remarkable 
qualities. One is their entire negle& of compli. 
ment and ceremony ; and the other, their aver- 

| fion to diſhoneſty. * A Carnicobarian travelling to 
=. adiſtant village upon buſineſs or amuſement, paſſes 
through many towns in his way without perhaps 
fſpeaking to any one: if he is hungry or tired he 
| da 4 into the neareſt houſe, and helps himfelf 
to 
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to what he wants, and fits till he is reſted, with. 
out taking the ſmalleſt notice -of any of the fami. 
ly, unleſs he has buſineſs or news to communi. 
cate. Theft or robbery is ſo very rare amongſt 
them, that a man going out of his houſe never 
takes away his ladder, or {huts his door, but 
leaves it open for any body to enter that pleaſes, 
vithout the leaſt apprehenſion of having any thing 
Been from n ads bc aodos; 
_ Txz1« intercourſe with ſtrangers is ſo frequent, 

that they have acquired in general the barbarous 
Portugueſe ſo common over India. Their own 
language has a ſound quite different from moſt 
others, their words being pronounced with a kind 
of ſtop, or catch in the throat, at every ſyllable. 
The few following words will ſerve to ſhew thoſe 
who are acquainted with other Indian languages, 
whether there is any ſimilitude between them. 


A man, Kegonia. To eat, Enis. 

A woman, Kecanna. To drink, O-. 

A child, .. Yams, Towle, 

To laugh, Ayelaur. To weep, Hing. 
A canoe, App. . A pine apple, Frung. 

A houſe, Albanum. To fleep, Loom loom. 

A fowl, Haydm. A dog, T'amam. 


A hog, Hern. Fire, Tamia. 
Fiſh, Ka. Rain, Koomra. 


Taxey have no notion of a God, but they be- 
lieve firmly in the devil, and worſhip him from 
fear. In every village there is a high pole erected 
with long ſtrings of ground-rattans hanging from 
it, which, it is ſaid, has the virtue to keep him 
at a diſtance. When they ſee any ſigns of an ap- 
proaching ſtorm, they imagine that the devil in- 
tends them a viſit, upon which many ſuperſtitious 

ceremonies are performed. The people of every 

village 
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village march round their own boundaries, and 
* fix up at different diſtances ſmall ſticks ſplit at the 
= top, into which ſplit they put a piece of cocoa- 
nut, a wiſp of tobacco, and the leaf of a certain 
plant: whether this 1s meant as a peace-offering 
to the devil, or a ſcarecrow to frighten him away, 
does not appear. OS 
9 Wx a man dies, all his live ſtock, cloth, 
hatchet, fiſhing lances, and in ſhort every move- 
able thing he poſſeſſed is buried with him, and his 
death is mourned by the whole village. In one 
view this is an excellent cuſtom, ſeeing it pre- 
' vents all diſputes about the property of the de- 
ceaſed amongſt his relations. His wife mult con- 
form to cuſtom by having a joint cut off from one 
of her fingers; and, if ſhe refuſes this, ſhe muſt 
ſubmit to have a deep notch cut in one of the 
pillars of her houſe. i Gn, 
| I was once preſent at the funeral of an old 
woman. When we went into the houſe which 
had belonged to the deceaſed, we found it full of 
7 her female relations; ſome of them were employed 
* in wrapping up the corpſe in leaves and cloth, and 
others tearing to pieces all the cloth which had 
belonged to her. In another houſe hard by, the 
men of the village, with a great many others 
> from the neighbouring towns, were ſitting drink- 
4 ing /oura and ſmoaking tobacco. In the mean 
time two ſtout young fellows were buſy digging a 
grave in the ſand near the houſe. When 'the 
women had done with the corpſe, they ſet up a 
moſt hideous howl, upon which the people began 
to aſſemble round the grave, and four men went 
up into the houſe to bring down the body: 
in doing this they were much interrupted by a 
young man, ſon to the deceaſed, who endeavour- 
ed with all his might to prevent them; but find- 
ing it in vain, he clung round the body, and was 
— EY carried 
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47 A SHORT DESCRIPTION or CARNICOBAR. 
carried to the grave along with it: there, after a 
violent ſtruggle, he was turned away, and con- 
ducted back to the houſe. The corpſe being now 
put into the grave, and the laſhings, which bound 
the legs and arms, cut, all the live ſtock which 5 
had been the property of the deceaſed, conſiſting „ 
of about half a dozen hogs and as many fowls,² 
was killed, and flung in above it; a man then ap- 
proached with a bunch of leaves ſtuck upon the Bt 
end of a pole, which he ſwept two or three times Po 
_ gently along the corpſe, and then the grave was 
filled up. During the ceremony the women con- 
tinued to make the moſt horrible vocal concert 
imaginable ; the men ſaid nothing. A few days 
 _ afterwards, a kind of monument was erected over 
the grave, with a pole upon it, to which long 
{trips of cloth of ditferent colours were hung. 
 _ PoLyGaMyY is not known among them; and 
their puniſhment of adultery is not leſs ſevere than 
effectual. They cut, from the man's offending 
member, a piece of the foreikin proportioned to 
the frequent commuſion. or _ enormity of the 
crime. 

Inn ſeems to ſubſiſt among them a perfect 
quality. A few perſons, from their age, have a 

little more reſpect paid to them; but there is no 
appearance of authority one over another. Their 
ſociety ſeems bound rather by mutual obligations 

conferred and received; the ſimpleſt and beit of 
all ties. 

Tux inhabitants of the Andamans are ſaid to be 
Cannibals. The people of Carnicobar have a tra- 
dition among them, that ſeveral canoes came 
from Andaman many years ago, and that the a 

_ crews were all armed, and committed great depre- | =. 
dations, and killed foveral of the Nicebarians. It = 
appears at firſt remarkable, that there ſhould be 

"ues a wide difference between the manners of the 1 

| 3 " inhabitants = 
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inhabitants of iſlands ſo near to one another; the 


Andamans being ſavage Canmbals; and the others, 


the moſt harmleſs and inoffenſive people poſlible. 
But it is accounted for by the following hiſtorical 


anecdote, which I have been aſſured is matter of 


8 
SHORTLY after the Portugueſe had diſcovered 


the paſſage to India round the Cape of Good Hope, 
one of their ſhips, on board of which were a 
number of Mozambique negroes, was loſt on the 
Andaman iſlands, which were till then uninhabited. 


The blacks remained in the iſland and ſettled it : 
the Europeans made a ſmall ſhallop in which the 


failed to Pegu. On the other hand, the Nicobar 
iſlands were peopled from the oppoſite main, and 


the coaſt of Pegu; in proof of which the Nicobar 
and Pegu languages are ſaid, by thoſe acquainted 


with the latter, to have much reſemblance. 
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ON "THE 


OF THE 
en A. E HAN TI AS IS. 


BY ATHAR ALL KHAN OF DEHLI, 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


MONG the afflicting maladies which puniſh 

the vices any try the virtues of mankind, 
there are few diſorders of which the conſequences 
are more dreadful or the remedy in general more 
deſperate than the judh4m of the Arabs or Rhirdh 
of the Indians: it is alſo called in Arabia ds P 
zſad, a name correſponding with the Leontiaſis 
of the Greeks, and ſuppoſed to have been given 
in alluſion to the grim diſtracted and Lion. lie 
countenances of the miſerable perſons who are 
affected with it. The more common name of 
the diſtemper is Elephantiaſis, or, as LUCRETIUS 
calls it, Elephas, becauſe it renders the ſkin, like 
that of an Elephant, uneven and wrinkled, with 
many tubercles and furrows; but this complain 
muſt not be confounded with the d4u/*/il, o 


* legt, deſcribed by the Arabian phyſicians 


* 
„ 
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and very comm mon in this country. It has no 


fixed name in Engliſh, tho' HILLARV, in his O5. 


ſervatiant on the Diſeaſes of Bar adaes, calls it the 


Leproſy of the Joints becauſe it , principally affects 
2 de which in the laſt ſtage of the 
malady are diſtorted, and at length drop off: 
but, ice it is in truth a diſtemper corrupting 
the whole maſs of blood, and therefore conſider- 
ed by Paul. of Ægineta as an univerſal wer, it 
requires a more general appellation, and may. 
properly be. named the Black Lepra); which 
term is in fact adopted by M. Boisstev de Sau- 


vas and GorRRo: us, in contradiction to th 


White Leproſy, or the Beres of the Arabs and Leucs 
% ͤ ˙˙ K Goats. avs 
Tuis diſeaſe, by whatever name we diſtinguiſh, 
it, is peculiar to hot climates, and has rarely ap. 


Fuse in Europe: the philoſophical Poet of Rome 
IU 


it has certainly been imported from Africa into 


the gt India Ilands by the black {aves,. wha 


carried with them their reſentment and their 


revenge; but it has been long known in Hinduſtan, 


and the writer of the. following, Diſſertation, 
whoſe father was Phyſician to Na DlxSsHA EH, and 
accompanied him from Per/za to Dehli, aſſures me 
that it rages with virulence among the native in- 
habitants of Calcutta. His obſervation, that it 
is frequently a conſequence of the venereal infecti- 


on, would lead us to believe, that it might be 


radically cured by mercury; which has, never- 
theleſs, been found ineffectual, and even hurt- 


ful, as HiLLary reports, in the Weft. Indies. 


The juice of hemlock, ſuggeſted by the learned 


Z. M:icnazriis, and approved by his medical friend 
1 Ron DERR R, might be very efficacious at the be- 
= _ ginning of the diſorder, or in the milder ſorts of 
it z but, in the caſe of a malignant and invete- 
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rate judhim, we muſt either adminiſter a remed 
of the higheſt power, .or, agreeably to the del. 
ponding opinion of CELsus, leauę the patient to 
is fate, inſtead of teazing him with fruitleſs ne- 
dicines, and ſuffer him, in the forcible words of 
ARETEUS, to fink from inextricable ſlumber into 
death. The life of a man is, however, ſo dear 
to him by nature, and in general ſo valuable to 
ſociety, that we ſhould never deſpond, while a 
ſpark of it remains; and, whatever apprehenſions 
may. be formed of future danger from the dillant 
effects of arſenick, even though it ſhould eradi- 
cate a preſent malady, yet as no ſuch i inconveni- 
_ ence has ariſen from the uſe of it in India, and 
as experience muſt ever prevail over theory, 1 
cannot help wiſhing that this ancient Hindu me- 
dicine may be fully tried under the inſpection of 
our European Surgeons, whoſe minute accuracy 
and ſteady Aten n muſt always give them a 
claim to ſuperiority over the moſt learned na- 
tives; but b of our countrymen have aſſured 
me, that they y no means entertain a contemp- 
tuous opinion of the native medicines, eſpecially 
in diſeaſes of the ſkin. Should it be thought, 
1550 the mixture of ſulphur muſt render the poi- 
ſon leſs active, it may be adviſeable at firſt to 


adminiſter ror inſtead of the chryſtaline ar- 
nick. 
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IN the your of: the Merit 1783, whett the 
{worthy and reſpectable Mailavi” Mir” Mu- 
Hnneninp; Hvsa1'n; who excels in every branch 
of uſeful knowledge; accompanied Mr. Rrenard 
Joywsow from Lac hnau to Calcutta, he vilited 
the humble writer of this tract, who had long 
been attached to him with ſincere affection; and, 
un the courſe of their converſation,” ©: One of 
the fruits of my late excurſion,” ſaid: he, “18. 
© preſent” for you, which ſuits your profeſſion, 
4: * and will be generally uſeful ts our ' ſpecies: 
* conceiving you to be worthy of it by realen 


oe 


of your aſſiduity in medical enquiries, 1 have 


2 brought you a preſcription, the ingredients of 
*, which. are eaſily found, but not eaſily equalled 


15 as a powerful remedy againſt all corruptions of 


4 


the blood, the judbam,, and the Perfian, Fire, 
+ the remains of which are a ſource of infinite 
© maladies. It is an old ſecret of the Hindu 
Phyſicians; who applied it alſo to the cure 
of cold and moi't diſtempers, as the palſy, 
ee diſtortions. of the face, relaxation of the nerves, 
and fimilar diſeaſes : its efficacy too has been 
proved by long. experience ; ; and this bY the 
method of preparing it. 2 
„ Tax of white arſenich, fine and freſh, one 
e tld; of picked black pepper ſix times as 
6 much : let both be well beaten at intervals for 


* four 
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four days ſucceſſively in an iron mortar, and 


te then reduced to an impalpable powder in 
e one of ſtone with a a ſtone peſtle, and thus 


«completely levigated, a little Vater being mix- 


„ ed with them. Make pills of them as large as 


4c tares or ſmall pulſe, 2nd keep them dry in a 


& ſhady place *. 


we 5 of thoſe. pills muſt. be ſwallowed morn- 


4 ing and evening with ſome betel-leaf, or, in 
c countries where betel is not at hand, with cold 


er water: if the body be cleanſed from foulneſs 


« and obſtt uctions by gentle catharticks and 
e bleeding. before the medicine is -aqminiſtered, 

< the remedy, will be the ſpeedier. 
5 — principal ingredient of. this. . is 
the arſenick, which the Arabs call ſbucc, the Per. 


fans mergi muſſo, or moufe-bane,” and the Indians, 
Van hd; a mineral ſubſtance ponderous and 


cryſtallins: the erpimgnt, or yellow: arſenick, is 
weaker fort, M is a deadly. poiſon, and ſo 


the 
: Poke, that, When mice are killed by it, the 


"oy: eh of the card will def the an of 


EE ca, & * 


QTR: % BSOLTTH DEL ov 467+ 354 


I WL Lao Þ a x in general, uſe amp t > nds: is the 
reti, cal Win Sanſcrit either” rettica or gag ths indicating red- 


neſs, and ery/hnald from erifhne, black: it is the ved and Hack 


| ſeed off the, guwnja-plant, which is a er oper of the fame claſs, and 
| 8 at Rt with the g/yc rrkiza ; but 


take this wr report, 
baving never examined its bloſſoms. One rattict is faid to be 
of equal weight with three barley-corns/or four grains: af rice in 
the huſk; and t reli. weights, uſed by jewellers, ane equal 
to en carats, F have weighed a rio + Me the ted in di- 


amond ſcales, b te average Apothecary's weight of one 


ſeed to be a grain and i fiextrenths. Now in the Mindy medical 


| books fer of the ratticd- ſeeds are one maſbaca, and eight ma- 


Hacd's make a talata or tolu; but in the law-books of Benęul a 


aca gonſiſts of ſateen ractieas and a folaca of fue maſhd's; 
n to ſome authorities Hue reti's only go to one ma- 
0 fixteen of which make & ohen. We may obſerve, that the 


filver reti · weights uſed by the goldſmiths: at |/Sangres, ate twice 


as heav Abt the /eeds ;, and thence it is, that eight reti's are com- 


monly faid to conſtitute one mi, that is, eight filver weights, 


or an ſeeds; eig of which feeds, or 105 grains, conſtitute 


Wanne arſenick in the Hindi greſeriptions| - !- A 


„ 


I 2 
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that ſpecies: after it has been kept about ſeven 


years, it loſes much of its force; its colour be- 
comes turbid ; and its weight is diminiſhed. This 
mineral is hot and dry in the fourth degree; it 
cauſes ſuppuration, diſſolves or unites, according 
to the quantity given; and is very uſeful in clo- 


ſing the lips of wounds, when the pain is too 
Intenſe to be borne. An unguent made of it 


with oils of any ſort is an effectual remedy for 
ſome cutaneous diſorders, and, mixed with roſe- 


water, it is good for cold tumours and for the 


droply ; but it muſt never be adminiſtered with- 
out the greateſt caution; for ſuch is its power, 
that the ſmalleſt quantity of it in powder, drawn, 
like alcohol, between the eyelaſhes, would in a 
ſingle day entirely corrode the coats and humours 
of the eye; and fourteen res of it would in 


the fame time deſtroy life. The beſt antidote. 


againſt its effects are the ſcrapings of leather re- 
duced to aſhes : if the quantity of arſenick taken 
be accurately known, four times as much of 
thoſe aſhes, mixed with water and drunk by the 
patient, will ſheath and countera& the poiſon. 
Tux writer, conformably to the directions of 
his learned friend, prepared the medicine; and, 


In the ſame year, gave it to numbers, who were 


reduced by the diſeaſes abovementioned to the 
point of death; Gop is his witneſs, that they 
grew better from day to day, were at laſt com- 


pletely cured, and are now living (except one 


or two, who died of other diſorders) to atteſt the 


truth of this aſſertion. One of his firſt patients 


was a Pi, named MexuCcHEenr, who had 


come from Surat to this city, and had fixed his 


abode near the writer's houſe: he was ſo cruelly 


=” afflited with a confirmed lues, here called the 


n 


Perfian Fire, that his hands and feet were entirely 
1i ulcerated 
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ulcerated and almoſt corroded, ſo that he became 
an object of diſguſt and abhorrence. This man 
conſulted the writer on his cale, the ſtate of 
which he diſcloſed without reſerve. Some blood 
was taken from him on the ſame day, and a ca- 
thartick adminiſtered on the next. On the third 
day he began to take the ar/enick-pills, and. by 
the bleſſing of Goo, the virulence of his for. 
der abated by degrees, until figns of returning 
health appeared; in a fortnight his recovery was | 
complete, and he was bathed, according to the 
practice of our Phyſicians : he ſeemed to have no 
virus left in his blood, and none has been fince © 
perceived by him. - 

Bur the power of this medicine has chiefly | 
been tried in the cure of the juzim, as the word 
is pronounced in India; a diſorder infecting the 
whole maſs of blood, and thence called by ſome 
| fiſadi hun. The former name is derived from an 
Arabick root ſignifying, in general, amputation, 
maiming, exciſion, and, particularly, the /runcation 
or cro/ron of the fingers, which happens in the laſt 
ſtage of the diſeaſe. It is extremely contagious, 
and for that reaſon the Prophet ſaid: eri 
mina*lmejdhimi camd tęferrũ mina 1 4ſad, or, Flee 
from a perſon afflicted with the judb4am, as you 
ce would flee from a lion.” The author of the Bah- 
hru'l-jawahir, or Sea of Pearls, ranks it as an infec- 
tious malady with the meaſles, the ſmall-pox, and 
the plague. It is allo hereditary, and, in that re. 
ſpect, claſſed by medical writers wich the gout, the 
conſumption, and the white leproſy, | 

A coMMoON cauſe of this diſtemper is the un- 
wholeſome diet of the natives, many of whom 
are accuſtomed, after eating a quantity of hh, 
to ſwallow copious draughts of milk, which fail not 
to cauſe an accumulation of yellow and black bile, 
which mingles itſelf with the blood and corrupts it: 
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but it has other cauſes; for a Brahmen, who had 
never taſted 5% in his life, applied lately to the 
compoſer of this eſſay, and appeared in the high- 
eſt degree affected by a corruption of blood; 
which he might have inherited, or acquired by 
other means. Thoſe, whoſe religion permits 
them to eat beef, are often expoſed to the danger 
of heating their blood intenſely through the kna- 


very of the butchers in the B4zdr, who fatten 


their calves with Baldwer ; and thoſe who are io 
ill-adviſed as to take pr vcotives, a folly extreme- 
ly common in /ndia, at ürſt are inſenſible of the 
miſchief, but, as ſoon as the increaſed moiſture 
is dilperſed find their whole maſs of blood in- 
flamed and, as it were, aduſt ; whence ariſes the 
di order of which we now are treating. The 
Pe ſian, or venereal, Fire generally ends in this 
malady ; as one Dx vi' PRasa'D, lately in the 
ſervice of Vir. VA sITTART, and ſome others, 
have convinced me by an unreſerved account of 
their ſeveral caſes. 1 

may here be worth while to report a remark- 


able caſe, which was related to me by a man who 


had been afflicted with the pruzam near four years; 
before which time he had been diſordered with 
the Perſian Fire, and having cloſed an ulcer by 
the means of a ſtrong healing plaiſter, was at- 
tacked by a violent ain in his joints: on this he 
applied to a Cabirdja, or Hindu Phyſician, who 
gave him ſome pills, with a poſitive aſſurance, 
that the uſe of them would remove his pain in a 


few days; and in a few days it was, in fact, 


wholly removed; but a very ſhort time after, the 
ſymptoms of the juzam appeared, which conti- 
nually increaſed to ſuch a degree, that his 
fingers and toes were on the point of drop- 
ping off. It was afterwards diſcovered, that 
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the pills which he had taken were made of 
cinnabar, a common preparation of the Hindus; 
the heat of which had firſt ſtirred the humours, 
which, on ſtop pping the external diſcharge, had 
fallen on the joints, and then had occaſioned 

quantity of aduſt bile to mix itſelf with the 
blood and infect the whole maſs. . 

Or this dreadful complaint, however cauſed, 
the firſt ſymptoms are 2 numbneſs and redneſs 


of the whole body, and principally of the face, 
an impeded hoarſe voice, thin hair, and even 


baldneſs, offenſive perſpiration and breath, and 
whitlows on the nails. The cure is beſt be- 
gun with copious bleeding, and cooling drink, 
{ſuch as a decoction of the nilifer, or Nymphea, 
and of violets, with ſome doſes of manna: 
after which ſtronger catharticks muſt be ad- 
— FR But no remedy has proved ſo ef- 
ficacious as the pills compoſed of arſenick and 
ber hren : one inſtance of their effect may here 
e mentioned and many more may be added, 
if required. 


In the month 4 February in the year juſt 


mentioned, one Shaikh RaMAZA NI, who then 
was an upper-ſervant to the Board of Revenue, 
Had ſo corrupt a mals of blood, that a black 
roſy of his joints was approaching; and moſt 

a f his limbs began to be ulcerated: in this con- 

dition he 2 to the writer, and requeſted 
immediate afliſtance. Though the diſordered 
ſtate of his blood was evident on inſpection, 


and required no particular declaration of it, yet 


many queſtions were put to him, and it was 


clear from his anſwers, that he had a con- 
firmed juxam: he then loſt a great deal of 
blood, and, after due preparation, took the ar- 


ſenick-pills After the firſt week his malady 
ſeemed 
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1 ON THE 


OF 


PERSONS BITTEN BY SNAKES, 


BY JOHN WILLIAMS, ESQ, 


HE following ſtatement of facts relative to 
the cure of perſons bitten by ſnakes, ſe- 


lected from a number of caſes which have come 


within my on knowledge, require no prefatory 
introduction; as it points out the means of obtain- 
ing the greateſt ſelf-gratification the human mind 
is capable of experiencing—that of the preſerva- 
tion of the life of a fellow-creature, and ſnatch- 


ing him from the jaws of death, by a method 


which every perſon is capable of availing himſelf 
of. Eau de Luce, I learn from many communi- 
cations which I have received from different parts 
of the country, anſwers as well as the pure Cauſ- 
tick Alkali >pirit; and though, from its having 
ſome eflential oils in its compoſition, it may not 
be ſo powerful, yet, as it muſt be given with 
Water, it only requires to encreaſe the doſe in pro- 


portion; and, ſo long as it retains its milky white 


colour, it is ſufficiently efficacious. 
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From the effects of a ligature, applied between 
the part bitten and the heart, it is evident that the 
poiſon diffuſes itſelf over the body by the return- 
ing venous blood; deſtroying the irritability, and 
rendering the ſyſtem paralytick, It is therefore 
probable that the Volatile Caultick Alkali, in re- 
fitting the diſeaſe of the poiſon, does not act ſo 
much as a ſpecifick in deſtroying its quality, as 
by counteracting the effect on the ſyſtem, by ſti- 
mulating the fibres, and preſerving that irritabili- 
ty which it tends to deſtroy. 


i. 


IN the month of Auguſt 1780, a ſervant of 
mine was bitten in the heel, as he ſuppoſed, by 
a ſnake; and in a few minutes was in great ago- 
ny, with convulſions about the throat and jaws, 
and continual grinding of teeth: having a with to 
try the effects of Volatile Alkali in ſuch caſes, I 


gave him about forty drops of Eau de Luce in 


water, and applied ſome of it to the part bitten; 
the doſe was repeated every eight or ten minutes, 


till a ſmall phial-full was expended : it was near 


two hours before it could be ſaid he was out of 
danger. A numbneſs and pricking ſenſation was 
perceived extending itſelf up to the knee, where 
a ligature was applied fo tight as to ſtop the re- 


turning venous blood, which ſeemingly checked 


the progreſs of the deleterious poiſon. The foot 
and leg, up to where the ligature was made, were 
ſtiff and painful for ſeveral days; and, which ap- 
2 very ſingular, were covered with a branny 
Cale. | 
Tux above was the firſt caſe in which I tried 
the effects of the Volatile Alkali, and apprehend- 
ing that the eſſential oils in the compoſition of Eau 
de Luce, though made of the ſtrong Cauſtick Vo- 

__ latile 
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latile Spirit, would conſiderably diminiſh its pow- 
ers, I was induced, the next opportunity that of- 
fered, to try the effects of pure Volatile Cauſtick 
Alkali Spirit, and accordingly prepared ſome from 
Quicklime and the Sal Ammoniack of this coun. 
try. 


G 


In Fuly 1782, a woman of the Brdhmen caſt, 
who lived in my neighbourhood at Chunar, was 
bitten by a Cobra de Capello between the thumb and 
fore-finger of her right hand: prayers and ſuper- 
ſtitious incantations were practiſed by the Brah. 
mens about her till ſhe became ſpeechleſs and con- 
vulſed, with locked jaws, and a profuſe diſcharge 
of ſaliva running from her mouth. On being in- 
formed of the accident, I immediately ſent a ſer- 


vant with a bottle of the Volatile Cauſtick Alkali 


Spirit, of which he poured about a tea-ſpoon-full, 
2 with water, down her throat, and applied 
ſome of it to the part bitten : the doſe was re- 
peated a few minutes after, when ſhe was evidently 
better, and in about half an hour was perfectly 

recovered. 

Tais accident happened in a ſmall hut, where 1 
ſaw the ſnake, which was a middle-ſized Cobra de 
Capello the Brahmens would not allow it to be 


killed. In the above caſe, no other means what- 


ever were uſed for the recovery of the patient 
than are here recited. 


CASE, II. 


A WOMAN-SERVANT in the family of a gentle- 
man at Benares was bitten in the foot by a Cobra 
de Capello: the gentleman immediately applied to 
me for ſome of the Volatile Cauſtick Alkali, 


which 
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PERSONS BITTEN BY SNAKES, 489 
Aich I fortunately had by me. I gave her about 
* fixty drops in water, and alſo applied ſome of it 
to the part bitten: in about ſeven or eight minutes 
After, ſhe was quite recovered. In the above caſe, 
I was not witneſs to the deleterious effect of the 
poiſon on the patient; but ſaw the ſnake after it 
was killed. - 


CASE IV. 


In Fuly 1784, the wife of a ſervant of mine 
was bitten by a Cobra de Capello on the outſide of 
the little toe of her right foot. In a few minutes 
* the became convulſed, particularly about the jaws 
and throat, with a continued gnaſhing of the 
teeth. She at firſt complained of a numbneſs ex- 
tending from the wound upwards, but no ligature 
- was applied to the limb. About ſixty drops of the 
> Volatile Cauſtick Spirit were given to her in 
water, by forcing open her mouth, which was 
> ſtrongly convulſed: in about feven minutes the 
© doſe was repeated, when the convulſions left her; 
and in three more ſhe became ſenſible, and ſpoke 
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to thoſe who attended her. A few drops of the 
ſpirit had alſo been applied to the wound. The 
> inake was killed and brought to me, which proved 
to be a Cobra de Capello. | Aga 
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As it is generally believed, that the venom of 
inakes is more malignant during hot dry weather 
than at any other ſeaſon, the following cafe, which 
occured in the month of July 1788, when the 
weather was extremely hot, no rain, excepting a 
light ſhower, having fallen for many months, 
may not be unworthy notice. 5 


A SERVANT 
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A SERVANT belonging to an officer at Fuanpor 
was bitten by a ſnake on the leg, about two inches 
above the outer ancle. As the accident happened 
in the evening, he could not ſee what ſpecies of 
ſnake it was: he immediately tied a ligature above 
the part bitten, but was in a few minutes in ſuch 
exquiſite torture from pain, which extended up 
his body and to his head, that he ſoon became 
dizzy and ſenſeleſs. On being informed of the 
accident, I ſent my ſervant with a phial of the Vo- 
latile Cauſtick Alkali, who found him, when he 
arrived, quite torpid, with the ſaliva running out 
of his mouth, and his jaws ſo faſt locked, as to 
render it neceſſary to uſe an inſtrument to open 
them and adminiſter the medicine. About forty 
drops of the Volatile Cauſtick Spirit were given 
to him in water, and applied to the wound ; and 
the ſame doſe repeated a few minutes after. In 
about half an hour he was perfectly recovered. 
On examining the part bitten, I could diſcover the 
marks of three fangs: two on one fide, and one 
on the other; and, from the diſtance they were 


aſunder, I ſhould judge it a large ſnake. More 


than ten minutes did not appear to have elapſed 
from the time of his been bitten till the medicine 
was adminiſtered. The wounds healed immedi- 
ately, and he was able to attend to his duty the 
next day, Though the ſpecies of ſnake was not 
aſcertained, yet I judge from the flow of ſaliva 
from the mouth, convulſive ſpaſms of the jaws 
and throat, as well as from the marks of three 
fangs, that it muſt have been a Cobra de Capello; 
and, though I have met with five and fix fangs of 
different ſizes in ſnakes of that ſpecies, I never 
obſerved the marks of more than two having been 
applied in biting, in any other caſe which came 
within my knowledge 
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CASE VI. 


In September 1786, a ſervant belonging to Cap- 


tain $5 ——, who was then at Benares, was bitten 


in the leg by a large Cobra de Capello. He ſaw 


the ſnake coming towards him, with his neck 
ſpread out in a very tremendous manner, and en- 
deavoured to avoid him; but before he could get 
out of his way, the ſnake ſeized him by the leg, 


and ſecured his hold for ſome time, as if he had 
not been able to extricate his teeth. Application 


was immediately made to his maſter for a remedy, 
who ſent to conſult me; but, before I arrived, 
had given him a quantity of ſweet oil, which he 
drank. So ſoon as I law him, I directed the uſual 
doſe of Volatile Cauſtick Alkali to be given, 
which fortunately brought away the oil from his 


ſtomach, or it is probable that the ſtimulating ef- 


fea of the Volatile Spirit would have been ſo 


much blunted by it, as to have become inefficaci- 
ous: a ſecond doſe was immediately adminiſtered, 


and ſome time after a third. The man recovered 


in the courſe of a few hours. As oil is frequent] 
adminiſtered as a remedy in the bite of ſnakes, I 


think it neceſſary to caution againſt the uſe of it 

with the Volatile Alkali, as it blunts the ſtimulat- 

ing quality of the ſpirit, and renders it uſeleſs. 
OF the numerous ſpecies of ſnakes which I have 


met with, not above ſix were provided with poi- 


ſonaus fangs; though I have examined many 
which have been conſidered by the natives as dan- 
gerous, without being able to diſcover any thing 
noxious in them.  _ 

Tas following is an inſtance of the dele erious 
effect of the bite of a ſnake called by the natives 
Krit, a ſpecies of the Boa, which I have frequent- 
ly met with in this part of the country. 
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On the, 6th September 1788, a man . 


brought to me who had been bitten by a fnake, 
with the marks of two fangs on two of his toes; 
he was ſaid to have been bitten above an hour 
before I ſaw him: he was perfectly ſenfible, but 


complained of great pain in the parts bitten, 


with an univerfal languor. I immediately gave 
him thirty drops of Volatile Cauſtick Alkali 


Spirit in water, and applied ſome of it to the 


wounds: in a few minutes he became eaſier, and 
in about half an hour was carried away by his 
friends, with perfect confidence in his recovery, 
withont having taken a ſecond doſe of the medi- 
cine, which indeed did not appeat to have been 
neceflary : but, whether? from the effect of the 


bite of the fnake, or the motion of the dooly on 


which he was carried, I know not; but he be- 


_ came fick at the ſtomach, threw up the medicine, 
and died in about a quarter of an our after. The 


man ſaid, that the ſnake came up to him while 


he was fitting on the | org ; and that he put 


him away with his hand once, but that he turned 
about and bit him as deſcribed: the ſnake was 


brought to me, which I examined ; it was about 
two feet and an half long, of a lightifft brown 


colour on the back, a white belly, and annulated 
from end to end, with 208 abdominal, and forty- 
fix tail ſcuta. I have met with ſeveral of them 
from thirteen inches to near three feet in length: 
it had two poiſonous fangs in the upper jaw, 
which lay naked, with their points without the 
upper hp. It does not ſpread its neck like the 
Cobra de Capello, when enraged; but is very ac- 
tive and quick in its motion. = 
I Have 
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REMARKS 


has been able to ſwallow it. 


CITY OF TAB ARA 


BY LIEUT. FRANCIS WILFORD. 


HE expedition of ALEXaNDER having mad 


the Gree's acquainted with the riches of 


India, they ſoon diſcovered the way by ſea into 
that country, and having entered into a commer- 
cial correſpondence with the natives, they found 
it fo beneficial, that they attempted a trade thi- 
ther. 


PTou: my PriLaptLPHUs, king of Egyp?, in 


order to render the means ealy to merchanis, 


fent one Dio«ys1uUs into the Southern parts of 
India, to inquire into the nature of that country, 
its produce, and manufactures. 

1 was then Tagara began to be known to 


the Greeks, about two thouſand and fifty years 


ago. i | 
Ax RIAN, in his Periplus Maris Erythrai, ſays 


it was a very large city, and that the produce of 


the country, at that early period, conſiſted chiet- 
ly of coarle Dungarees ( Othonium vulgare), of 
which vaſt quantities were exported; Muſlins of 
all ſorts (Sindones omnis generis), and a kind of 
Cotton Stuff dyed of a whitiſh purple, and very 
ES much 
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much of the colour of the flowers of Mallows, 
whence called Molochyna. 
AL. kinds of mercantile goods, throughout 


the Deccan, were brought to Tagara, and from 


thence conveyed on carts to Baroach ( Bary- 


gaza ). 
ARRiAN informs us, that Tagara was about 
ten days journey to the eaſtward of another fa- 


mous Mart, called Plithana or Plithana. | 
Trar Plithana was twenty days journey to the 
Southward of Baroach; alſo, 
THAT the road was through the Balagaut 
mountains. 
AND here we mult obſerve, that the Latin tranſ- 
lation of the Periplus * by Srucklus is very in- 
accurate and often erroneous; as in the follow- 


ing paſſage, where ARRIAN ſpeaking of Tagara | 


ſays, 


* KuTtyiT& d i; avrav Top tics apatay xa Aci Wayioaig us. 


Iz 


2 1 Bær gu 3 | 


cc 


which Srockles traſlates thus: Ex his autem 


* emporiis, per loca invia et difficillima, res Bary- 
« gazam plauſtris con⁊ ehuntur. But it ſhould 


be, © Ex his autem emporus, per maximos aſcen- 


„ ſus, res Barygazam deorſum feruntur.“ 
Kerdyw ſignifies deorſum ferre (to bring down) 
not convehere. | 


 Avolizs wryires ſhould be tranſlated per maximos aſ- 
cenſus : Avodic OY dv in this place ſignifies an aſ- | 
cent, a road over hills; and this meaning is plainly 


In ſhort, 4 , test is the true tranſlation of 


the Hindog word Hala-gaut, the name of the 


mountains through which the goods from Tagara 
to Baroach uled to be conveyed. 


* Geographiz veteris Scriptores Græci minores, Vol. I. 
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Tais paſſage in AxRIAN is the more intereſt. 
ing, as it fixes the time when the Bala- aui 
mountains were firſt heard of in Europe. 

Tr bearing from Tagara to Plütbana is ex. 
preſsly mentioned by ARRIAN (es; re,) but is 
left out by STUckK1Us 

P UTHANA is an important point to be ſettled, 
as it regulates the ſituation of Tagara. 

IT ſtill exiſts, and goes 27 by the ſame 
name, being called to this day Pultanah: it is 
ſituated on the Southern bank of the Goddvery, 
about two hundred and ſeventeen Britiſh miles 
to the Southward of Baroach. 

Task two hundred and ſeventeen miles being 
divided by twenty, the number of days travellers 
were bet u een Pultanab and Baroach according to 


ARRIAN, give ne: rly eleven miles per day or 
five croſs, which is the uſual rate of travelling 


with heavy loaded carts. 


THe Onyx and ſeveral other precious ſtones. 
are ſtill found in the neighbourhood of Pultanab, 


as related by ARRIan ; being waſhed down by 
torrents from the hills, during the rains, accord- 
ing to PLINY, 

ARRIAN informs us that the famous town of 
Tagara was about ten days journey to the ealtward 
of Pultanah. 

ACCORDING to the above proportion, theſe 
ten days (or rather ſomewhat leſs“) are equal to 
about one hundred Britiſh miles; and conſequent- 
ly Tagars by its bearing and diſtance from Pu 
tanab, falls at Deoghir, a place of great antiquity, 
and famous through all India on account of the 
Pagodas of Eloura, It is now called Doulet-abad, 
_ about four croſs N. W. of Aurungabad. 


* 166596 wy quaſi dies decem. 
 PTOLEMY 
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5 EM agrees very well with Auzan, with 
reſpe& to diſtances and Hearings, ; if we admit 


FP; 
£ \Y 
4 Vs 


that he has miſtaken Baithana or Paithana for Pli- 


thanaz and this, I am pretty. ſure, is really the 


caſe, and may be eaſily accounted for, as there 


is very little difference between naleaxA and 
naieakA in the Greek character. 


Paithana, now Pattan or Putten, i is about half 
way between Tagara and Plithang. 


AccoRDiNG to Protevy, Tagara and Patian 
were fituated to the Northward of the Baund- 


| Ganga (Binds or Bynaa river) commonty We 


Godavery ; and here Prol Ex is very right. 
In Mr. Bussv's marches, Pattan is placed to 
the Southward of the Goddvery ; ; but it is a miſ- 
W. 
r appears from ARRIAN'S. Periph, that” on 
90 arrival of the Greeks into the Deccan, "above 


two thouſand years ago, Tagara was the Metro- 
polis of a large diſtri& called Ariaca, which com- 
prehended the greateſt part of Subah Aurungabad 


and the Southern part of Concan ; for the nor- 


thern part of that e 9 7 05 Danaun, 


c. belong- 
ed to the Rajah of Larikeh or Lar, according to 


Callan, the, Iſland of Sallſet, Bombay, & 


Angian and ERN Saip AL MAGREBIL, 
It is neceſſary to obſerve here, that though the 
author of the Periplus s 1s ſuppoſed to have lived 


about the year 160 of the preſent era, yet the 


materials he made uſe of in compiling his Di- 
rectory, are far more ancient; for, in ſpeaking 
10 Tagara, he ſays that the Greeks were prohi- 


ited from landing at Callian, and other harbours : 


on that coaſt. Now it is well Known, that, after 
the conqueſt of Egypt, the Romans had mono- 


Fatinæ Tab. Peutinger. Patinna Anonym. Raven. 


poliſed the whole trade to India, and would allow - 
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no foreigner to enter the Red Sea; ; and conſe. 
quently this paſſage has reference to an earlier 
period, previous to the . of Egypt by the 
Romans. 

Anon r the middle of the firſt century, Tagara 
was no longer the capital of Ariaca, Rajah Sat- 
BAHAN having removed the ſeat of the empire to 
Pattan. 

ProLEMVv informs us, that Paithana or Pattay 
had been the reſidence of a prince of that coun. 
try, whoſe name the Greeks have ſtrangely dis- 
figured: we find it variouſly ſpelt, in different 
MSS. of ProLzmr, Siripolemeus, Siropolemæli, 

Siroptolemeus, Wc. 

VE when we conſider, that, whenever Pattan 
is mentioned by the Hindoos, they generally add, 
it was the Reſidence of Rajah SALBAHAN *, who 
in the dialect of the Deccan is called Salivanam 
or Salibanam, I cannot help thinking, that the 
Greeks have disfigured this laſt word Salibanan 
into Saripalam, from which they have made Si- 
ripolemæus, Siropolemeus, &'c. 

BicKERMaJiT ruled for ſome time over the 
Northern parts of the Deccan but the Rajahs 
headed by SALBAHAN, having revolted, they gave 
him battle, and he was ſlain. Tagara became 
again the Metropolis of Ariaca ; at leaſt it was fo 
towards the latter end of the eleventh century, 
as it appears from a grant of ſome lands in Con- 
can, made by a Rajah of 7. agara:; this grant 
{till exiſts, and was communicated to the Asi. 
ATICK SOCIETY by General CARN Ac. 

Wren the Muſſulmans carried their arms into 
the Deccan about the year 129 3, Tagara, or Deog- 
hir was ſtill the reſidence of a powerful Rajah, 
and remained ſo till the time of SHAH-JEHAN, 


(Making uſe of the very words of ProLemy.) 
3 3 when 
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when the diſtricts belonging to it became a 
; Subab of the Mogul Empire. Then Tagara was 
: deſerted, and Ker hi, four Colſs to the South-eaſt 
of it, became the capital; this place is now call- 
„deen ern 

Inos was deſtroyed the ancient kingdom or 


little interruption, above two thouſand years; 
* that is to ſay, as far as we can trace back its an- 
tiquity. 


Rajah of Tagara was poſſeſſed of a large tract on 
the Sea Coal, yet all the trade was carried on by 
land. = 
FoRMERLY it was not fo: on the arrival of the 
Greeks into the Deccan, goods were brought to 
Callian near Bombay, and then ſhipped off. How- 
ever a Rajah of Larikeh, or Lar called Sandanes, 
according to Ax RIAN, would no longer allow the 
Greeks to trade either at Callian or at the har- 
bours belonging to him on that coaſt, except Ba- 
roach; and, whenever any of them were found 
at Callian or in the neighbourhood, they were 
confined and ſent to Baroach under a ſtrong guard. 
ARRIAN, being a Greet himſelf, has not thought 
proper to inform us, what could induce the Rajah 
to behave in this manner to the Greeks; but his 
ſilence is a convincing proof that they had be- 
haved amiſs; and it is likely enough they had 
> attempted to make a ſettlement in the Iſland of 
HSalſet, in order to make themſelves independ- 
ent, and facilitate their conqueſts into the Dec- 
dan. | | | | 
© The fears of the Rajah were not groundleſs; 


7 the Punjah Cabul, fc. in the North of In- 
ids | 655 ee 
; Kk 2 TRERE 


Rajahſbip of Tagara, after it had exiſted, with 


IT may appear aſtoniſhing, that though the 
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rates, 
d Pro- 


LEMY, infeſted theſe countries, in the very ſame 


manner they do now. 
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| LITERALLY TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSQRIT, 4s 


EXPLAINED BY RA'MALO/CHAN PANDIT. 


COMMUNICATED Ex GEN. CARNAC. 


OM. Victory and ELsvaTION! 


FAY ke, win: all affairs Ga procedenee 
in adoration; may that Ganndyaca, avert- 


ing calamity, preſerve you from danger! 


2. Max that SIVn conſtantly preſerve you, on 
whoſe head ſhines (Ga RGA) the lun e of 


Jaunu reſembling- We ee 


the · ſummit · of Su uE RU Kae word of Jo 1X= 
ten Hllables ). 

. May that Chim Mp cauſe of ſaceefs; the 
cauſe of kelicity, who keeps, placed even by him. 


* Found'i in digging. . Horeſaage new works-at/the fart | 
of Tanna, the Capital of Salſet. The ee of Bombay in- 
formed General CaRrnac, that none of the Eujerat : Bramins 
could explain the inſcriptions, 

ſelf 
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502 AN INDIAN GRANT OF LAND, 
ſelf on his forehead a ſection of the-moon-with. 
cool-beams, drawn-in-the-form-of-a-line-reſemb. 


ling-that- in-the-infinitely- bright- ſpike-of-a-freſh. 
blown- Cetaca (who is) adorned-with - a - grove-of. 


thick - red -locks-tied-with the-Prince-of-Serpents, 
be always preſent and favourable to you! 


4. TIE ſon of Jiu, Ac Tu ever affectionate, 
named Ji'MU'Tava/Hana, who, ſurely, preſerved 
(the Serpent) 8'*anC*HACHU DA from Garda (the 
Eagle of Vi8HNU), was famed in the three worlds, 
having neglected his own body, as if it had been 


graſs, for the ſake of others. 


5. (Two couplets in rhyme.) In his family was a 
med. (named) GA PARDIN (or, with thick hair, 
a title of MAHA DE va), chief of the race of 
SI'LA'RA, repreſſing the infolence of his foes; 


and from him came à ſon, named PuLas"acTi, 


25 in encrealing glory to the ſun's 8 a 


6. Wren that Ton of 83 was a new- 
born infant, through fear of him, homage was 
paid by all his collected enemies, with water held 
aloft in their hands, to the delight of his realm. 

. From him came a ſon, the only warriour 
on Arth, named SRI rene, a Hefo in 


the theatre of battle. a 1 i 1012 ry 


8. His ſon, called scx Jnazjaa, * was s highly 


: celebrated, and the preſerver f his Country; 44 N 
terwards became the Wente of Cogn: : he had 


a beautiful form. 

8. From him came a ſon, ieee 
far: extended- and who confounded-the-mind-with- 
his-wonderful-acts, the fortunate BaJjJaDa De- 
vA; he was a monarch, a gem in- the-diadem, of- 
the- world's. circumference; ho uſed only the for- 
cible weapon of his two arms readily on the plain 
of combat, and in whoſe boſom the Fortune of 

e r 
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Kings herſelf amorouſly played, as in the boſom of 
the foe of Mura (or Visanu). - 
9. Lix x JavAN TA, n to the foe of VriTTA 
(or Ix DRA), like SHanMUC'Ha (or CarTICEYA) 
n to PuR ARI (or Manave'va) then ſprang 
from him a fortunate ſon, with a true heart, in- 
10. Wuo in liberality was CaRNA before our 

eyes, in truth even YULUHISHTHIRA, in glory a 
blazing Sun, and the rod of CA LA (or Yama, 
judge of the infernal regions) to his enemies; 

11 By whom the great counſellors, who were 
under his protection, and others near him, are 
preſerved in this world: he is a conqueror, named 
with propriety s ARANAGATA VAJRAPANJARA» 
E i . 

12. By whom when this world was overſha- 
dowed with-continual- preſents- of- gold, for his li- 
berality he was named JacavarTHI (or Enriching 
the World) in the midſt of the three regions of 
Uaunivers: 0. ⸗ 2491 | 

13. Tuosk Kings aſſuredly, whoever they may 
be, who are endued with minds capable of ruling 
their reſpective dominions, praiſe him for the 

| greatneſs of his veracity, generoſity, and valour ; 
and to thoſe princes who are deprived of their 
domains, and ſeek his protection, he allots a firm 
ſettlement : may he, the Grandfather of the 

RA vA, be victorious! he it the ſpiritual guide of 
bis counſellors, and they are his pupils. Yet far- 
14. He, by whom the title of Go'mma'va 
| > was conferred on @ perſon who attained the object 
olf his deſire; by whom the realm, ſhaken by a 

man named EC VAPADꝗ EVA, was even made firm, 
and by whom, being the prince of Mamalambuva 
= {I ſuppole, Mambéi, or Bombay) ſecurity from fear 
* was given to me broken with affliftion ; He was 
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the King, named s N VI RUD ANA: how can tis 
be otherwiſe painted? Here ſix fylables are 7 ced 


in one e the Grants; 3 and this werfe- is not in the 


- #6 10 big ton og e bonds; va, a gem 
on the forehead: of monarchs, eminently ſkilled 


in morality; ; Whoſe deep thoughts all the people, 


clad in horrid armour; pratle even to this day. 
16. THEN was born his brother the prince 


 Amie#'sax1"(a lion among his foes), the beſt of 


good men; who, by overthrowing the ſtrong 
mountain of his proud enemies, did the act of a 
thunder- bolt; having formed great deſigns even 
in his childhood; and having ſeen the Lord of the 
Moon: ( Mara'o't vA). Handing before him, he 

marched by his father's — 2 attended by his 
troops, and by er ub che world; 

- Yer more——— | 

17. Havine raiſed up his ; e 5 on his harp 
fword, he fo afflicted: 115 women in the hoſtile 


palaces, that their forelocks fell diſordered, their 
garlands of bright flowers dropped from their 


necks on the vaſes of their breaſts, and the black 
luſtre of their eyes diſappeared. 

18. A wARRIOUR, the plant of dhole fame 
grows up over the remple of Bxanman's Eg 
(the univerſe); from-the- -repeated-witering-of - It= 
with - the - drops - that - fell · from the- eyes of. the. 
wives. of. his ſlaughtered- fe. 


AFTERWARS by the multitude of his innate vir- 


tues (then follows a compound word of an hundred and 
þftytwo ſyllables) the- fortunate -ARICE'SA Ri-De' . 
VAR AIA-Lord - of. the -great-circie-adorned-with- 
all-the- company. of princes· with-VAIXAPANIARA. 


of. whom men - ſeek- the- protection - an-elephant's- 


hook · in · the-forebead-of-the-world-pleafed-with- 
encreafing-vice-a-Flatningo-bird-in-the-pool- deck- 
ed- with - flowers - Hike-thoſe-of-pargdiſe-and-with- 


A' DITYA-» 


Nei 


NE . 
* 
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Abr YAPA ub A- chief - of - che · diſtricks. of. the- 
world - through the Miberality. Of. che- lord of. the · 
Weſtern ſea - hoſder - of -innate-KhdWledge-whys 
bears - a golden eag le-OHhüs- ſtandard deſceſded · 
from the Merk of. r Wo TAVAHAN A- king: of- the. 
race of Siara Sovereigmof the City-of-Tagara . 
Sopreme ruler- of exalted counſellors-afſembled- 
when extended fame Had. been attaifed' (the mo- 
nurch thus deſcribed) governs- the Whole region - 
of Cöntunna couſiſting - of fourteen hundret. vfl. 
lages-with-cities-and-othe? - places Lemprebendedt 
im many. diſtricts-acquired-By-his arm. Thus he 
ſupports the burden of 'hought concerning this do- 
main The Chief Miniſter sR VASAPAIVAand the 
very-religiouſly-purified s RI! YARD+IlYAPALYA be- 
ing at this time preſent; he, the fortunate AxIicEsA- 
RIDE'VARAT a, Sovereign of the great circle, thus 
adargſſes even all who inhabit- the-Etty-$"R1 SHA 
NAGA (of the Nſunfon of Lacs H), H.. 
| kinfmetivand-othetsthere-affettibled-pririces-toun- 
ſellors-prieſts- miniſters-{uperiors- inferiors-ſubjeck- 
torhis- commands, Alo the lords. of. diſtriexs, the. 
governors-of towns thiefs-of: viliges-the-itafters-. 
of- famikes . einpfyed- of- unemployed-fervafttg- of. 
the. King: and-His-countrymen. I hus he gfects all- 
_ the:.holy - men - And others inhabiting: E-City-of 
Hunyamand: reveretice be to you, as it i becom. 


mg, " with! all the marks of * ſalurarion, and 
 Proffe! + 


hy * 


1 7 4 * Th ge Ho 


24. 


w. 211 is kucbtltant; youth geltroy mT in an 


inſtant; and life placed between the "teeth. of 
Cert xtra (or Yau x before mentioned 4 * £ 
NxVERTHHELE S8 neglect 7s ſhown to the ieicy 


of de arted anceſtors. Gh! how aſtoniſhing are 
the efforts of men! 


AnD 


500 AN INDIAN GRAN T or LAND, 
An thus. Vouth is publickly ſwallowed- up- 


by the · giantneſs Old- Age admitted into-its- inner- 
manſion ; and the bodily-frame-is-equally-obnoxi. 
aus- to · the · aſſault of. death · of-· age · and · the · miſery- 
born - with man - of - ſeparation - between- united. 


| friends-like-falling - from-heaven-into-the-lower-re- 
gions; riches and life are two things more-move- 
able - than · a. drop- of · water · trembling · on · the · leaf. 
of. a· lotos· ſhnaken· by the · wind; and the world is 


underſtanding, and alſo the fruit of liberal dona- 
9898 mentioned __ we W | ver 4 dalle lo LORE —_ 


Teens Ae N. {A jr oh 


1 1 the Sam, 7 lth, and  Dwiper Ages, 


S 1 S253 


great, piety was. celebrated: but in this Caliyuga 
the Mun#s. have wachen to ment, but libe- 
ralit NA rl 

a. fo,produdtive. BY fruit. is s learning, not 
fo productive is piety, as liberality, ſay the Muni's, 
in "tia Cali Age. And. thus was it ſaid by the 
Divine VVA sA. 

Gon 20 the firſt offspring * Fire; ; the 
Earth js the daughter of Vishnu, and kine are 
the children of the Sun: the three worlds, there 
fore, are aſſuredly given by him, who makes a 
gift of Gold, Earth, and Cattle. 


4. Ou deceaſed fathers clap their hands. our 


grandfathers exult : ſaying, © A donor of land is 
„ born in our family: he will redeem us.?“ 
5. A poNAT10N of land to good perſons, for 
105 pilgrimages, and on the (five) ſolemn days 
of the moon, 1s the mean of paſſing over the deep 
boundleſs ocean of the world. Ok 
Walls 


like - the - firſt —— foliage-of-a-plantain-tree. 
Conſidering this in ſecret with a firm diſpaſſionate 


£7 521 
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Wurz paraſols and elephants mad with pride 
(the in/ignia of royalty) are the flowers of a grant 
of land: the fruit is IxDRA in heaven. 5 
Invus, .confirming the declarations of the- anci- 
ent- Muniꝰ (learned · in · the · diſtinction-· between. juſ- 
tice-and-injuſtice, for the ſake of benefit to my 
mother, my father, and myſelf, on the fifteenth 
of the bright moon of Carrica, in the middle of 
the year Pingala (perhaps of the Serpent), when 
nine hundred and forty years ſave one are reck- 
oned as paſt from the time of King SA'ca, or, 


in figures, the year 939, of the bright moon of 


Cartiica 15 (that is 1908—939—769 years ago 
from Y. C. 1787) the moon being then full and 
eclipſed, I having bathed in the oppoſite ſea re- 


ſembling - the - girdles - round - the-waiſt-of-the-fe- 


male-Earth, tin ged-with-a-variety-of-rays-like-ma- 
ny - exceedingly - bright - rubies, pearls- and. other- 


gems, . with-water-whoſe - mud - was- become · muſk- 


throu gh - the -frequent -bathing-of-the-fragrant-b 8 


ſom- of- beautiful-Goddeſſes: riſing- up- after-having- 


dived- in- it; and having offered to the ſun, the 
divine luminary, the-gem- of. one-circle-of-heaven, 
eye- of- the- three- worlds, Lord of. the- lotos, a diſh 
embelliſhed-with- flowers- of. various - ſorts (this diſh 
is filled with the plant Darbha, rice in the huſk, 
different flowers, and ſandal) have granted to him, 
who has viewed the preceptor of the Gods and of 
Demons, who has adored the Sovereign Deit 


the-huſband-of-AuBICA! (or Dux A) has ſacri- 


ficed, - cauſed- others- to- ſacrifice, - has-read-cauſed- 


others-to-read, -and-has-performed-the-reſt-of-the. 


ſix Sacerdotal) functions; who-is-eminently-ſkil- 
> led-in-the-whole-buſineſs-of - performing-ſacrifices, 
who - bas- held-up-the-root-and-ſtalk-of-the-ſacred- 
= Jotos; who - inhabits - the-city-s'R1'-ST'n a NACA 
(or abode of Fortune) deſcended from Jamapacn1; 
who-performs-due-rites-in-the-holy-ſtream ; who- 

F diſtinctly- 
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diſtinaly-knows-the-myſterious-branches (of the 
Vedas), the domeſtick prieſt, the reader, SI 


Ticearatya, fon of sI CnAH' HN TAPAIVA the 
aſtronomer, for- the- purpoſe- of- ſacrificing-cauſing. 


others-to-ſactifice-reading-caufing-others-to - read- 
and-Ufchatging-the-reſt-of-the-fix-(Sacerdotal) du. 
ties, of performing the (daily ſervice of) Vaifwa- 
Goa with offerings of rice, milk, and materials 
of factifice, and-of-compleating - with-due-folem. 
unity - the - ſacrifice - of - fire - of-doing-ſuch-aCts-as- 
mult - continually- be-done, and ſoch- as - muſt- 
Secafionally - be- performed, of paying - due ho- 
Bours to gueſts and ſtrangers, and-of-ſupporting 
_Hhis-own-family, the village of Chqvimndra-itanding- 


__ abitheextremity of-the-territory-of-Fat/araga, and 
the boundaries of which are, to the Eaſt the vil. 


| lage of | Paudyamba and a water-fall-from a moun- 
tuin; to the South the villages of Nugdmbz and 
 Mitlidongarica ; to the Welt the river Sambaru- 
pullicd; to the North the villages of $4mbive and 
rinnen; and beſides this the full (diet) of 
Meabula Pulſicd, the boundaries of which are to 
the Faſt Sidabali; to the South the river Mot Ha- 


a; to the Weſt Cacad vn, Hallapallica, and Ba-. 
da viracu; to the North T alavali Pallicd; and allo 


the Village of Aulaciyu, the boundaries of which 


(ure) to the Vaſt Fadzgu ; to the South Gobi; 


to the Welt Oharicd; to the North Calibala-yachs- 
li: (that land) thus furveyed-on-the-four-quar- 


ders anl. Hitnited- to- its - proper! bounds, -with-its- 


hetbage:wood-and-water, and with-power-of-pun- 


ilhing forcthe-ten-crimes, except that before given 


as the portion of Deva, or of Brahma, I have 
| hereby Teteafed, and limited-by-the-duration- of- 
the-fan-the-tnoon-anU-mountains, confirmed with- 
theeceremotiy-of adoration, with a copious effufi- 


on of water, and with the higheſt acts-of- worſhip; 


and the ſame land ſhall be enjoyed by his lineal. 
And⸗collateral-heirs, or caufed-to-be- enjoyed, nor 


ſhall 
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Mabaraurava, 
places of puniſhment. And thus it is declared by 
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ſhall diſturbance be given by any perſon what- 
ever: ſince it has thus declared by great Muni's: 


ET I NARS 


1. Taz earth is enjoyed by many kings, by 
SA'GaR, and by others: to whomſoever the ſoil 


at any time belongs, to him at that time belong 


the fruits of it. oy 5 
2. A SPEEDY gift is attended with no fatigue; 

a continued ſupport, with great trouble; there- 

fore even the Riſbi's declare, that a continuance 


of ſupport is better than a ſingle gift 


3. EXALTED Emperors of good diſpofitions 


have given land, as RA MABHADRA adviſes again 


and again: this is the true bridge of juſtice for 


ſovereigns: from time to time (O kings) that 
bridge muſt be repaired by you. OY: £:. 2 


4. Trost poſſeſſions here below, which have 


been granted in former times by ſovereigns, given 
for- the - ſake-of -religion-increaſe-of-wealth-or-of- 


fame, are exactly equal to flowers which have 
been offered to a Deity : what good man would 
reſume ſuch gifts? 5 
Tus, confirming the preceps of ancient Mu- 
ni's, all future kings muſt gather the frujt-of-gb- 


ſerving-religious-duties; and let not the ſtain-of- 
the- crime: of. deſtroying- this- grant be borne hence- 


forth by any-one: ſince, whatever prince, being 
ſupplicated, ſhall, through avarice, having-his- 


mind-wholly-ſurrounded-with- the- gloom-of-igno- 
trance - contemptuouffy-diſmiſs - the- injured- _— 


ant; he, being guilty of five great and fre ſmall 
crimes, ſhall. 'ong in darkneſs inhabit Raurava, 

ndha, Tamiſra, and the other 
the divine Vya'sa : 


STANZAS. 


510 AN INDIAN Grant OF LAND, 
NM HP ey 
1. He who ſeizes land given-by-himſelf or by- 


another (ſovereign), will rot among worms, him. 
ſelf a worm, in the midſt of ordure. | 


2. Tur who ſeize granted-land are born 


again, living with great fear, in dry cavities of 
trees in the unwatered foreſts on the Vinddbian 
(mountains. V 
4. By ſeizing one cow, one veſture, or even one 
nail's breadth of ground, à king continues in hell 
till an univerſal deſtruction of the world has hap- 
—_—__ Eo 8 
4. By (a gift of) a thouſand gardens, and by 
(a gift of) a hundred pools of water, by (giving) 
a hundred lac of oxen, a diſſeiſor of (granted) 
land is not cleared from offence. 


5. A GRAN TOR of land remains in heaven 


ſixty thouſand years; a diſſeiſor, and he who re- 


fuſes to do juſtice, continues as many (years) in 


AnD agreeably to this, in what is written by 


the hand of the Secretary, (the King) having or- 


dered it, declares his own intention; as it is 
written by the command of me, ſovereign of the 
Great Circle, the Fortunate Aiice>arl De'va- 
RA7Ja, ſon of the Sovereign of the Great Circle, 
the Fortunate, Invincible, D='varaJa. 
AND this is written, by order of the Fortunate 
King, by me Jo'-UBa, the-brother's-ſon-of-s RI 
N a'6 aLAlY A,-the-great-Bard,-dwelling-in-the roy- 
al palace; engraved-on-plates-of-copper - by VE“ 
DAPAIYAa's ſon Mana DHA RA PAIxA. Thus 
; WHATEVER 
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ROYAL GRAN T OF LAND, 
ENGRAVED ON A COPPER PLATE, | 
BEARING DATE wirt 3 BEFORE CHRIST; 
AND DISCOVERED AMONG THE RUINS AT 
JFC 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL SANSCRIT 


| / | * 
BY CHARLES WILKINS, ESQ. IN 1781. 


DEB PAUL DEB*. 
PROSPERITY ! | 


IS wiſhes are accompliſhed. His heart 1s 
ſtedfaſt in the cauſe of others, He walks 
in the paths of virtue. May the atchievements of 
this fortunate Prince cauſe innumerable bleſlings 
to his people! Ir FE Cain, 

By diſplaying the ſtrength of his genius, he 
hath diſcovered the road to all human acquire- 


* In this tranſlation the Sen/cri# names are written as they are 
pronounced in Bengal. SS 
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ments; for being a Soegot“, he is Lord of the 
Univerſe. 8 

Gor AAL, king of the World, poſſeſſed match- 
| leſs good Fortune: he was Lord of two Brides; 
the Earth and her Wealth. By compariſon of 
| the learned, he was likened unto Preeto , Sopor , 
and others, and it is credited. „„ 
Wer his innumerable army marched, the 

heavens were ſo filled with the duſt of their feet, 
that the birds of the air could reſt upon it. 
He acted according to what is written in the 
Shaaſtira 8, and obliged the different ſects to con- 
form to their proper tenets. He was bleſſed with 
a ſon, Dhormo Paal, when he became indepen- 
dent of his forefathers, who are in heaven. 
His elephants moved like walking mountains; 
and the earth, oppreſſed by their weight and 
mouldered into duſt, found refuge in the peace- 
ful heavens. | 
Hz went to extirpate the wicked and plant the 
good, and happily his ſalvation was effected at the 
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* Soogot—ſignifies an Atheiſt, or follower of the Tenets of 
Soogot a Philoſopher, who is ſaid to have flouriſhed at a place 
called KXeekot in the province of Behar, one thouſand years after 
the commencement of the Kolee Foog, or Iron Age; of which this 
is the 4882d Year. He believed in viſible things only, or ſuch as 
may be deduced from effects the cauſe of which is known: as from 
ſmoke the exiſtence of fire. He wrote many books to ptoye the 
abſurdity of the religion of the Brahmens; and ſome upon Aſtro- 
nomy and other ſciences, all which are ſaid to be now in being. 
He further held, that all our actions are attended by their own re- 
wards and puniſhments in this life; and that all animals having 
an equal right to exiſtence with Man, they ſhould not be killed 
either for ſport or food. Try 5 | 

'F Preetoo—was the ſon of Beno, and Raajaa of a place called 
Beetoor near Lucknow. He flouriſhed in the firſt Age of the 
World, and is ſaid to have levelled the earth, and, having pre- 
pared it for cultivation, obliged the people to live in ſociety. 

I Sogor—the name of a Raajaa who lived in the ſecond Age at 
aha, and is ſaid to have dug the rivers. 
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ra—book of divine ordinations. The word is derived 


from a root ſignifying to command, 


ſame 
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ſame time: for his ſervants viſited Kedaar *, and 
drank milk according to the law; and they of- 
fered up their vows, where the Ganges joins the 
ocean, and at Gokornaa , and other places ]. 

WHEN he had completed his conqueſts, he re- 
leaſed all the rebellious Princes he had made cap- 
tive, and each returning to his own country laden 
with preſents, reflecting upon this generous deed, 
and longed to ſee him again; as mortals, remem- 
bering a pre-exiſtence, with to return to the realms 
of light. 

Tuis Prince took the hand of the daughter of 
Porobol, Raajaa of many countries, whoſe name 
was Rowias Debee; and he became ſettled. 
Tux people, being amazed at her beauty, 
formed different opinions of her. Some faid it 
was Lockee herſelf in her ſhape; others, that 
the earth had aſſumed her form; many ſaid it 
was the Raajaa's fame and reputation; and others, 
that a houſehold goddeſs had entered his palace. 
And her wiſdom and virtue ſet her above all the 
ladies of the court. 

TEHIs virtuous and any Princeſs bore 
a ſon Deb Paal Deb, as the ſhell of the ocean 
produces the pearl : 

In whole heart there is no impurity ; of few 
words, and - gevtle manners; and who peaceably 


* Kedaar—a famous place, ſituated to the north of Hindo/an, 
viſited, to this day, on account of its ſuppoſed ſanctity. 

Gokornaa—a place of religious reſort near Punjah. 

This and a few other paſſages appear inconſiſtent with the 
ge taciplas ot a Soogot; to reconcile it therefore, it ſhould be re- 
marked, that as he was iſſuing his orders to ſubjects of a different 
perſuaſion, it was natural for him to uſe a language the beſt calcu- 
lated to ſtrike them with awe, and bind them to a performance 
of his commands. The Pandit by whoſe aſſiſtance this tranſlation 
was made, when he was deſired to explain this ſeeming contradic- 
tion, aſked whether we did not, in our courts, ſwear a Muf/ulman 
upon the Koran, and a Hindu by the waters of the Ganges, al- 
though we ourſelves had not the leaſt faith i in either, 

$ Lockee the Hindu Goddeſs of Fortune. 


inherited 
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inherited the Kingdom of his father, as Bodbce- 
= /awo * ſucceeded Soogot. 
B Hz who; marching through many countries 
making conqueſts, arrived with his elephants in 
Fo the foreſts of the mountains of Beendhyo4, where 
] ſeeing again their long loſt families, they mixed 
their mutual tears; and who going to ſubdue 
E other Princes, his young horſes meeting their fe- 
males at Kon:bge t, they mutually neighed for 
oy. 88 | 
"Us who has opened again the road of liberality, 
Fo which was firſt marked out in the Kreeto Joop & 
buy Bolee||; in which Bhaargob©; walked in the 
Tretaa Foog **; which was cleanſed by Korno f 
in the Dwapor Joog tf, and was again choked up 
in the Kolee Foo I, after the death of Sokod- 
weeſee FF 85 = 5 
He who conquered the earth from the ſource of 
the Ganges as far as the well-known bridge which 
was conſtructed by the enemy of Deſaaſyo TT; 


* Bodheeſotwo—was the ſon of Soog9t, 15 
* Beendhyo—name of the mountains on the continent near 
Ceylon. ve Les 1 x | 
Komboge—now called Cambay. | | 

$8 Kreeto Joog—the firſt Age of the World, ſometimes called 
the Suttee Foog, or age of purity. 

[| Zolee—a famous Giant of the firſt Age who is fabled to have 
conquered earth, heaven, and hell. 1 S 

¶ Bhaargob—a Brahmen, who, having put to death all the 
Princes of the earth, uſurped the government of the whole. 

* Treetaa Foog—the ſecond Age, or of three parts gool. 

+ÞF Korno—a famous Hero in the third Age of the world. 
He was General to Door jodhon, whoſe wars with Foodi/teer are 


the ſubject of the Mohabſiarat, the grand Epick Poem of the 


Hindoos. | | 
fi Dwapor Foog—the third Age of the World. No 
[|] Kolee Foog—the fourth or preſent Age of the World, of 

WM which 4882 years are elapſed. | 

55 Sokodweeſee—an epithet of Beekromaadeetyo, a famous 

| 2 He ſucceeded his brother Sokaadeetyo, whom he put to 
eath. 

5 J Daſaaſyo one of the names of Raabon, whoſe wars with 

Raam are the ſubject of a poem called the Raamayon. 


1 L12 from 
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from the river of Luckeecoo! *, as far as the ocean 
of the habitation of Boroon f. 

AT Mood-go-gheeree |, where is encamped his 
victorious army; acroſs whoſe river a bridge of 
boats is conſtructed. for a road, which is miſtaken 
for a chain of mountains; where immenſe herds 
of elephants, like thick black clouds, ſo darken 
the face of day, that people think it the ſeaſon of 

the rains; whither the Princes of the North ſend 
ſo many troops of horſe, that the duſt of their 
hoofs ſpreads darkneſs on all ſides ; whither fo 
many mighty Chiefs of JumboodweepF reſort to 
pay their reſpects, that the earth ſinks beneath 
the weight of the feet of their attendants; there 
Deb Pall Deb (who, walking in the footſteps of 
the mighty Lord of the great Soogots, the great 
Commander, Raajaa of Mohaa Ranjaas, Dhorms 
Paal Deb, is himſelf mighty Lord of the great 
Soogots, a great Commander, and Raajaa of 
haa Raajaas) iſſues his commands.—To all the 
inhabitants of the town of Meſecka, ſituated in 


| Krecmeelaa, in the province of Sree Nogor ||, 
which is my own property, and which is not di- 


vided by any land belonging to another; to all 
| Raanok and Raais maus to the T Omaa- 
60, 


* Luckeecool—now be Luckeepoor, 

+ Baroon—God of the Ocean. 

According to this account the Raajaa's Domi nions extended from 
the Cow's Mouth to Adam's Bridge in Ceylon, ſaid to have been 
built by Raam in his wars with . * * as far 
as Goozerat, | 

1 Mood. go gheeree now called Mongueer. 

S Jumboodæbeep according to the Tindoo Geography, implies 
the habitable part of the Earth. | | 
See Nogor—the ancient name of Patna. 

- Omaatyo-——Prime | Miniſter. Mohaa-kaarttag kreeteeks, 
Chief Inveltigator of all things. Mo-haa-Dondo-Nayk, Chief 
Officer of Puniſhments. Mokaa-Protee-haar, Chief Keeper of 
the Gates. Mohaa Saamonto, Generaliſſimo. Mohaa-Dow-Saad- 
hon-Saadhoneeko, Chief Obviator of Difficulties. Mohag-Koo- 
ꝛnaaraa · Matyo, Chief Inſtructor of Children. Projiaatree, Kee- 
—— 3 | per 
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50, Mohaa-kaarttag-Rreeteecko, Mobaa-Dondo- Nayk, 


Mohaa- Protec haar, Mohaa-Saamont Mov, haa-Dows- 
Saadbon- Saad hboncelto, Mohaa- Roomaaraa-Matyo; to 
the Premaatree and Sorobhongo; to the Raa joſtaa- 
neeyo, Ooporec eo, Daa ſaaporaad heco, Chowrod dho- 
roner ko, Daandeeko, Dondopaaſecho, Sowl-keeko, 


Gowlmeeko, Nyotropo, Praantapaalo, Kothtopaalo 


and Kaandaarokyo; to the Todaajooktokp and the 
Beeneejooktoks ; to the Keeper of the elephants, 
horſes aud camels; to the Keeper of the mares, 
colts, cows, buffaloes, ſheep, and goats; to the 
Doatopry/oneeko, Gomaa-Gomeecko, and Obheetwore- 


maans; to the Beeſoypotee, Toropotee, and Toreeke ; 


to the different tribes, Gowr, Maalob, Khoſo, Hoon, 
Kooleeko, Kornaato, Laaſaato, and Bboto ; to all 
others of our ſubjects who are not here ſpecified ; 
and to the inhabitants of the neighbouring vil- 
lages, from the Braahmon and fathers of lar 


families, to the tribes of Medo, Ondhboroko, and 
Chendaalo. 


Be it known, that I have given the abovemen- 


tioned town of Meſeeta, whole limits include the 


fields where the cattle graze, above and below 
the ſurface, with all the lands belonging to it ; 


together with all the Mango and Modhoo trees; 


all its waters and all their banks and verdure; all 


its rents and tolls, with all fines for crimes, and 
rewards for catching thieves. In it there ſhall be 


per of the Records. Sorobhongo, Patrols. Raajo/taaneeyo, * 


Roy. Ooporeeko, Superintendant. Daaſaa-raadheeko, Inveſtiga- 
tor of Crimes. Chow-rod-dho-roneeko, Thief Caicher. Daan- 
deeko, Mace Bearer Dondo-paſeeko, Keener of the Inſtruments 


of Puniſhment. Sowl-keeko, Col lector of Cuſtoms. Gowlmeeko, - 


Commander of a fmall party. Kyotropo, Superviſor of Cultiva- 
tion. Praantopaalo, G ard of the Suburbs. Kothtopaalo, Com- 


mander of a Fort. Kaandaarokyo, Guard of the Wards of the 
City. Todaaj ooktoko, Chief Guard of the Wards Beeneejook- 


loko, Director of Affairs. Dootopry/oneeko, Chief of the Spies. 
Gomaa-Gomeeko, Meſſengers. Obheeworomaano, Swift Meſſen- 
gers. Beeſoypotee, Governor of a City. Toropotee, Superinten- 
dant of the Rivers. -Toreeko, Chief of the Boats. 
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no moleſtation, no paſſage for troops; nor ſhall 
any one take from it the ſmalleſt part. I give 
likewiſe every thing that las been poſſeſſed by the 
' ſervants of the Kaajaa. I give the Earth and Sky, 
as long as the Sun and Moon ſhall laſt: except, 
however ſuch lands as have been given to God, 
and to the Braahmans, which they have long poſ. 
ſeſſed and now enjoy. And that the glory of my 
father and mother and my own fame may be in. 
creaſed, I have cauſed this Saaſon* to be en- 
gtaved, and granted unto the great Botho Bheeks- 
raato Mero, who has acquired all the wiſdom of 
books and has ſtudied the Bedd:+ under Oflaayono; 
who is deſcended from (2p;monyobo ; who is the 


fon of the learned and immaculate Botho Boraabbo. 


raato, and whoſe grandfather was Botho Beeſwo- 
raato, learned in the Beads, and expert in per. 
un the Jeg f. ; 


Know all the aforeſaid, that as beſtowing is 


meritorious, ſo taking away deſerves puniſhment; 
wherefore leave it as I have granted it. Let all 
his neighbours and thoſe who till the land, be 
obedient to my commands. What you have for: 
merly been accuſtomed to perform and pay, do 
it unto him in all things. Dated in the thirty- 
third Sombor || and twenty-firſt day of the month 
of Maadrga. * © 

ITnus ſpeak the following Slokes $ from the 
Dbormo Onoeſaaſon ; "in 


* Saaſon —fignifies an Edict. 
+ Bead —Hindo⁰ Scriptures, 
Jog Sacrifice. 

[| Sombot—implies the Ara of Raajaa Beekromadeetyo. The 
PR Eran throughout Hindo/tan, keep time according to the 
three following Epochas: The Molyobdo, from the flight of 
Kree/hno, or commencement of the Ko lee Foog, 4882 years. The 


Sombot, from the death of Beekromadeetyo, 1837 years. The 
Sokaabdo. from the death of Raa jaa Soko 1903. 

=; ate eee commonly, but erroneouſly, written A/h- 
Lees AE 
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1. © Ram hath required, from time to time of 
all the Raajaas that may reign, that the bridge 
& of their beneficence be the ſame, and that they 
6 do continually repair it. . 

2 © Lanps have been granted by Sogor and 
© many other Raajaas; and the ſame of their 
« deeds devolves to their ſucceſſors, 

3. He who diſpoſſeſſes any one of his property, 


& his forefathers. 
4. Riches and the liſe of man are as tranſi- 
ent as drops of water upon a leat of the Lotos. 
Learning this truth, O man! do not attempt 
* to deprive another of his reputation. 


IE Raajaah, for the publick good, hath ap- 
pointed his virtuous ſon, Raajyo Paal, to the dig- 
nity of Jowho Raajaa. He is in both lines of 
deſcent illuſtrious, and hath acquired all the 
knowledge of his father. 


7 


REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING PAPER, 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


— SOME doubts having ariſen in my mind concerning the preced- 
ing tranſlation, I venture to propoſe them in the form of notes. 


P. 512, 4. 6. from bottom. This fortunate Pr ince—ls not the 


firſt couplet in honour of BUDDHA, one of whoſe name, in the 


Amarce/h, is Sus ATA? A follaver of his tenets would have 
been denominated a Saugat, in the derivative form. We muſt 
obſ-rve, that the Bauddhs, or Saugats, are called Ather/ts by the 


- Brahmans, whom they oppoſe ; but it is mere inveQiive; and 


this very Grant fully diſproves the calumny by admitting a future 


ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. SUGAT was a reformer; and 


every reformer muſt expect to be calumniated. 
P. 513. 8. When his innumerable army) The third ſtanza in 
the original is here omitted, either by an overſight, or becauſe 


the 
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« which 1 myſelt, or others have given, may he, 
becoming a worm, grow rotten in ordure with 
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the ſame image of weeping elephants occurs afterwards, and 
might have been thought ſuperfluous in this place: neyertheleſs, 
I inſert a literal tranſlation of it. | 
By whom, having conquered the earth as far as the ocean, it 
« was left, as being unprofitably ſeized ; ſo he declared: and his 
be elephants weeping ſaw again in the foreſts their kindred whoſe- 
** eyes-were-full-of-tears.” | 


7 


514. J. 13. of many countries) The Pandits inſiſt, that Ra/h- 
traci ta in the original is the name of a particular country. 

P. 518. J. 15. from bottom. Dated in the 33d Sombot) That is 
year; for Samwat is only an abbreviation of Samvatſara. This 
date, therefore, might only mean the thirty-third year of the 

ng's regn; but, ſince VICRAM&'DITYA was ſurnamed Zhe foe 

bf SACA, and is praiſed by that name in a preceding ſtanza, we 
ay ſafely infer, that the Grant was dated thirty-three years after 
O death of that illuſtrious Emperor, whom the king of Gaur, 


: hough a Sovereign Prince, acknewledged as lord paramount of 
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M E M O R AN D U M 8 
CONCERNING 


AN OLD BUILDING, 


IN THE HADJIPORE DISTRICT, NEAR THE GUN- 
DUCK. RIVER, &. 


BY MR. REUBEN RURROW. 


12 Pyramids of Egypt as well as thoſe lately 
diſcovered in Ireland (and probably too the 


ed for nothing more than images of Mana» 
DEO. „ 


Two of the Sakkara Pyramids deſcribed by 


Nor Ex, are like many of the ſmall ones uſu- 


ally built of mud in the villages of Bengal: one 


of the Pyramids of Daſbour drawn by Pocock, 
is nearly ſimilar to that I am going to mention, 
except in the acuteneſs of the angle: moſt of 
the Pagodas of the Carnatic are either complete 


or truncated Pyramids; and an old Stone Build- 
ing without any cavity, which I ſaw in Tambeah, 
near the Catabeda river on the Aracan Coaſt, dif- 


fered 


Tower of BABEIT), ſeem to have been intend». 
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fered ſo little from a Pyramid that I did not ſuf. 
pect it was meant for the image of Seeva, till ! 
was told it by the natives. | 

Tu largeſt building of the kind which I have 
yet ſeen in India, is about two days journey up 
the Gunduck River near a place called Ke/erab : 
it goes by the name of BHEEM Sain's Dewry,” 
but ſeems evidently intended for the well-known 
image of MayaDeo; having originally been a 
cylinder placed upon the fruituin of a cone for 
the purpole of being ſeen at a diſtance. It is at 
| Preſent very much decayed, and it is not eaſy 
to tell whether the upper part of the cylinder has 
been globular or conical; a conſiderable quantity 
of the outſide is fa len down, but it ſtill may be 
ſeen a good diſtance up and down the River, 

THE day I went from the River to view it was 
fo uncommonly hot, that the walk and a fever 
together obliged me to truſt to the meaſurements 
of a ſervant. For want of a better inſtrument, 
he took the circumference of the cylindrical part 
in lengths of a ſpear, and from that as a ſcale, 
and a ſketch of the building taken at a diſtance, 
I deduced the following dimenſions: what de- 
pendence there may be on his meaſures I cannot 
determine; but probably they are not very erro- 

neous. | 3 | 


Diameter of the Cylindrical part, 64 feet. 
Height of the Cylinder, 21 BY: -* 
Height of the Conic fruſtum on 

which the Cylinder is placed, 57% 
Diameter of the Cone at the baſe, 363 


Bor the Cone and the Cylinder were of 
bricks ; thoſe of the laſt were of different ſizes, 
many of them two ſpans long and one broad; 
others were of the common ſize, but thinner, 2d 

they 
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they were well burnt though bedded in mortar 
little better than mud: there did not appear any 
ſigns of the Cylinder's being hollow: the Coni- | 1 
cal part was overgrown with jungle, but I broke N 
through it in ſeveral places, and found it every 115 
where brick. 


I do not recollect whether it be viſible from the ta 
ſcite of the ancient city where the famous Pillar "Uk: 
of Singeab ſtands, or not; but have a faint idea e 
that it is. What the intention of theſe extraor- . 
dinary columns may have been originally, is per- 1 
haps not ſo eaſy to tell. At firſt fight it would ſeem 1 
that they were for holding ier pad becauſe Ul j 
thoſe of Bettiah, Dehli, and [lahabad, have in- N 
ſcriptions (though in a character that has not [: 10 

Th. 


been yet decyphered) ; but the Pillar of Singeah 
ſeems to have none white der for ſome Bramins 
told me they attended at the time it was dug to 
the foundation, near twenty feet under ground, 
by a gentleman of Patna, who had hopes to have 

BY found ſome treaſures, and that there was not the 

3 leaſt veſtige of any inſcription upon it. Proba- 

Z bly thoſe Pillars, CL.:oyaTRA's Needle, and the 
Devil's Bolts at Boroughbridge, may all have the 
ſame religious origin. 

PerHaPs the connection of time and place 
may apologize for the diverſity of the ſubje& in 
mentioning, hat while L ſat under the ſhade of 

a large tree near the Pyramid on account of the 
ſultry heat, ſome of the people of the adjacent 
village came and played there with Cowries on a 
diagram, that was formed by placing five points 
in a circular order, and joining every pair of 
alternate points by a line, which formed a kind 
of pentagon. This brought to my recollection 
a circumſtance told me by a gentleman in England, 
that an old piece of filver plate had been dug 
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uſe of it was totally unknown, as well as the 
age; and I was deſired to find what geometrical 
properties the figure poſſeſſed. One I remember 
was, that if any number of points whatever were 
placed in a circular order, and each two alter- 
nate points joined, then the ſum of all the ſa- 
hent angles of the figure would be equal to two 
Tight angles when the number of points was odd; 
but equal to four right angles when the number 
was even, Euclup's properties of the angles of 
the triangle and trapezium are particular caſes of 
| theſe; but I had no ſuſpicion of the real inten- 
tion of the figure till I ſaw the uſe here made of 
it, It ſeems, however, an argument in favour 
of the identity of the Druids and Bramins, as 
well as another well known diagram uſually 
called the Walls of Troy,” which was uſed ori- 
Rome in the Hindoo aſtrology. Theſe figures, 
however, appear to have flowed from a much 
| higher ſource, and to have relation to what L: 18- 
NITZ had a diſtant idea of, in his Analyſis of Si- 
tuation, E Cp in his Poriſms, and GixARD 
perhaps in his reſtitution of them: in fact, as the 
modern Algebraiſts have the advantage of trans- 
ferring a great part of their labour from the head 
to the hands, ſo there is reaſon to believe that 
the Hindeos had mechanical methods of reaſoning 
geometrically, much more extenſive than the ele- 
mentary methods made uſe of at preſent ; and 
that even their games were deduced from, and 
intended perhaps to be examples of them: but 
this deſerves to be treated more at length elſe- 
Taz ſame apology may perhaps excuſe my 
mentioning here, that the idea of the Nz/e's de- 
riving its floods from the melted ſnows, as well 
as the Ganges, appears to be rather imaginary : 
they ſeemed to be cauſed. principally by the rains; 
for the high hills beyond the Herdwar apparently 
retain 
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retain their ſnow all the year, and therefore the 
quantity melted could never produce the enor- 
mous ſwell of the Ganges; not to mention that 


the effect of a thaw ſeems different from what 


would ariſe from the mere difference of heat, and 


therefore might partly take place in winter and 
the dry feaſon. That the rains are ſufficient for 


the purpoſe without recurring to the hypotheſis 
of melted ſnows, appears from the following fact. 


A little before I obſerved the aforeſaid Pyramid, 


I had been a conſiderable diſtance up the Gun- 
duch: the river was low for the time of the year, 
and the hills that ſkirt the borders of Nepaul were 
clear, and apparently not above fifteen coſs diſ- 
tant. Soon after a heavy ſhower fell upon them 
for ſome hours, and the river ſoon after was filled 
to the very banks and continued ſo for many 
days, and large trees were torn up by the roots, 


and came driving down with ſuch force by the 
torrent, that my boat was often endangered. 


Now on theſe hills there was actually no ſnow 
whatever; and as the riſe was obviouſly cauſed 
by the rains, it may reaſonably be concluded that 
the lame effect has the ſame cauſe in other places. 
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D-18 TL L186; 


AS PRACTISED BY THE NATIVES AT CHATRA IN 
RAMGUR, AND IN THE OTHER PROVINCES, PER. 
HAPS WITH BUT LITTLE VARIATION. 3 


BV ARCHIBALD KEIR, ESQ, 


_ body of the Still they uſe, is a common, 


large, . earthen, water Jar, nearly 
globular, yt about twenty-five inches diameter 
at the wideſt part of it, and twenty-two inches 
deep to the neck, which neck riſes two inches 


more, and 1s eleven inches wide in the opening. 
Such, at leaſt, was the ſize of the one I mea- 
ſured ; which they filled about a half with foment- 


ed Mabroaß flowers, that ſwam in the liquor to 
be diſtilled. 
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Tur Jar they placed in a Furnace, not the 
moſt artificial, though ſeemingly not ill adapted 
to give a great heat with but a very little fuel. 
This they made by digging a round hole in the 
ground, about twenty inches wide, an full three 
feet deep; cutting an opening in the front, ſlop- 
ing down to the bottom, on the ſides perpendi- 
cular, of about nine inches wide, and fifteen long, 
reckoning from the circle where the Jar was to 


come, to ſerve to throw in the wood at, and for 


a paſſage to the air. On the ſide too, they cut 
another {mall opening, of about four inches by 
three, the Jar, when placed, forming one fide 
of it, to ſerve as a chimney for the ſmoke to go 
out at. The bottom of the earth was rounded 
up like a cup. Having then placed the Jar in 
this, as far as it would go down, they covered it 
above, all round, with clay, except at the two 
openings, till within about a fifth of its height ; 
when their furnace was completed. 

In this way, I reckon, there was a full third 
of the ſurface of the body of the Still or Jar ex- 
poſed to the flame, when the fire came to be 


| lighted; and its bottom not reaching to within 


two feet of where the fuel was, left a capacious 


Hollow between them, whence the wood, that was 


ſhort and dry, when lighted, being moſtly con- 
verted into flame, and circulating on ſo great a 
ſurface of the Still, gave a much ſtronger heat 
than could elſe have been produced from ſo very 
little fuel; a conſideration well worth the atten- 


tion of a manufaQurer, in our country more ef- 


pecially, where firing is ſo dear. There indeed, 
and particularly as coal is uſed, it would be bet- 
ter, no doubt, to have a grate; and that the air 


. ſhould enter from below. As to the benefit re- 


ſulting from the body of the Still being of earthen 
ware, I am not quite ſo clear in it. Vet, as lighter 
ſubſtances 
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ſubſtances are well known to tranſmit heat more 
gradually and ſlowly than the more ſolid; ſuch 
as metals ; may not earthen veſſels, on this account, 
be leſs apt to burn their contents, ſo as to com- 
municate an empty-reumatick taſte and ſmell to 
the liquor that is diſtilled, ſo often, and fo juſtly 
complained of, with us? At any rate, in this 
country, where pots are made ſo cheap, I ſhould 
think them greatly preferable, as, at leaſt, much 
leſs expenſive than thoſe which the gentlemen 
engaged in this manufacture moſt commonly 
employ : though of this they are beſt able to 
judge. 25 | "7% 

_ Havins thus made their furnace, and placed 
the body of the Still in it, as above deſcribed, 
they to this luted on, with moiſtened clay, to its 
neck, at the opening, what they here call an 
Adkur ; forming with it, at once, a cover for 
the body of the Still, with a ſuitable perforation 
in it to let the vapour riſe through; and the under 
part of the alembick. The Adkur was made with 
two earthen pans, having round holes in their 
middles, of about four inches diameter; and 
their bottoms being turned oppoſite the one to the 
other, they were cemented together with clay, 
forming a neck of junction thus, of about three 
inches, with the ſmall riſing on the upper pan. 
The lowermoſt of theſe was more ſhallow, and 
about eleven inches wide, ſo as to cover exactly 
the opening at the neck of the Jar, to which they 
luted it on with clay. The upper and oppoſite 
of theſe was about four inches deep, and four- 
teen inches wide, with a ledge round its perfo- 
ration in the middle, riſing, as is already faid, 
from the inner fide of the neck, of about half 
an inch high, by which a gutter was formed to 
collect the condenſed ſpirit as it fell down; and 
from this there was a hole in the pan to let it mw 

0 
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off by; to which hole they occaſionally luted on 
a ſmall hollow Bamboo, of about two feet and a 
half in length, to convey it to the receiver W 
low. The upper pan had alſo another hole 
it, of about an inch ſquare, at near a quarter 4 
its circumference from the one below juft ſpoken 
of, that ſerved to let off the water employed in 
cooling; ; as ſhall be mentioned preſently. 

THEIR Adfur being thus fitted to the Jar, they 
completed the alembick by taking a copper pot, 
ſuch as we uſe in our kitchens, of about five 
Inches deep, eight wide at the mouth, and ten 
at the bottom, which was rather flattiſh; and 
turning its mouth downward, over the opening 
in the Adbur, luted it down on the inſide of the 
Jar with clay. 


For their cooler they raiſed a ſeat, cloſe upon, 


and at the back part of the furnace, about a foot 
higher than the bottom of the copper-pot ; on this 
they placed a two or three _ gallon-pot, with a 
round hole, of about half an inch, in the fide of 
it; and to this hole, before they lighted their 
fire, they luted on a fhort tube of a like bore; 
placing the pot, and directing its ſpout ſo as that, 
when filled with water, it threw a conftant and 
uniform ſtream of it, from about a foot high, or 
near the centre of the bottom of the copper-pot ; 
where it was diffuſed pretty completely over its 


whole ſurface; and the water falling down into 


the upper part of the pan of the Ad», it thence 
Was conveyed through the ſquare hole already 
mentioned, by a trough luted on to it for that 
purpoſe, to a cooling reſervoir a few feet from 
the furnace; from which they took it up again 
to ſupply the upper pot as occaſion required. 

As their ſtock of water, however, in this ſort 
of circulation was much Imaller than it ſeemingly 


ought to haye been, being ſcarcely more than 
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fix or eight gallons, it too ſoon became hot; yet 

in ſpite of this diſadvantage, that ſo eaſily might 
have been remedied, and the ſhortneſs of the 
conducting tube, which had nothing but the com. 
mon air to cool it, there ran a ſtream of liquor 
from the Still; and but very little vapour riſing 
from it; deyond any thing I had even ſeen from 
ſtills of a much larger ſize, fitted with a worm 
and cooler, In about three hours time, indeed, 
from their lighting of the fire, they drew off 
full fifteen bottles of ſpirit; which is more, by 
a great deal, I believe, than could have been 
done in our way from a fill of twice the dimen- 
ſions. 

Tire conveniencies of a worm and cooler, 
which are no {mall expence either, I have myſelf 
often experienced; and if theſe could be avoided 
in fo aun a way, that might eaſily be improv- 
ed, the hints that are here offered may be of 
ſome uſe. The thin metal head is certainly well 
adapted, I think, to tranſmit the heat to the 
water, which is conſtantly renewed ; and which, 
if cold, as it ought to be, muſt abſord the faſteſt 
poffible: whereas, in our way, the water being 
confined in a tub, that, from the nature of its 
porous ſubſtance, in a great depree rather retains 
than lets the heat paſs away it ſoon accumulates 
in it, and becomes very hot, and, though re- 
newed pretty often, never anſwers the purpoſe of 
cooling the vapour in the worm ſo expeditiouſly 
and effectually as is done by their more ſimple 
and lefs expenfive apparatus. In this country 
more efpecially, where labour and earthen wares 
are ſo cheap, for as many rupees and leſs, twenty 
furnaces with {tills and every thing belonging to 
them, independent of the copper-pots, might 
very well be erected; that would yield above a 

hundred 
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hundred gallons of ſpirits a-day; allowing each 
ſtill to be worked only twice: fo very cheap in- 
deed is arrack here, to the great comfort of my 
miners, and of many thoughtleſs people beſide, 
chat for one {ſingle peyſa, not two farthings ſterl- 
ing, they can get a whole Cuicha-ſeer of it in the 
| Bazar, or above a full Engliſb pint, and enough 

to make them completely intoxicated ; objects of- 
ten painful to be ſeen. | 
Or the ſupertor excellence of metal in giving 
out heat from itſelf, and from vapour contained 
in it, we have a very clear proof, in what is daily 
performed on the Cylinder of the ſteam engine: 


for cold water being thrown on it when loaded, 


the contained vapour is conſtantly condenſed ; 
whence, on a vacuum being thus formed, and 
the weight of the atmoſphere acting on the ſur- 
face of the piſton, attached ro the arm of the 


balance, it is made to deſcend, and to raiſe the 


other arm that is fixed to the pump; while this, 
being ſomewhat heavier, immediately ſinks again, 
which carries up the piſton, while the Cylinder 
is again filled: and thus alternately by cooling 


and filling it, is the machine kept in motion: the 


power exerted in raiſing the pump-arm being al. 
ways in proportion to the Diameter of the Cylin- 
der, or to the ſurface of the piſton, which is 
exactly fitted to it, and on which the preſſure 
aQs. „ 7 

TRE contrivance too, of having the under part 
of the Alembick, where the condenſed vapour 
is collected, or upper part of what they call the 


Adkur, of earthen ware, of ſo great a thicknels, 


and of courſe at ſo great a diſtance from the heat 
in the body of the till, is well imagined to keep 


he ſpirits the cooleſt poflible when collected and 


running off. 
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By thus cooling and condenſing the vapour 
likewiſe ſo ſuddenly as it riſes, there is in a great 
meaſure a conſtant vacuum made, or as much as 
poſſible can be : but that both ſteam riſes faſter, 
and that water boils with much leſs heat, when 
the preſſure is taken away from its ſurface, is an 
axiom in Chymiſtry too well known to need an 
illuſtration ;- it boiling in vacuum, when the heat 
is only ninety or ninety-five by Farenheit's Ther- 
mometer; whereas in the open air, under the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere, it requires no leſs 
than that of two hundred and twelve, ere. it can 
be brought to the boiling point. 

I musT further obſerve, that the ſuperior ex- 
cellence of condenſing the vapour ſo effectually 
and ſpeedily in the Alembick to our method of 
doing it on a worm and cooler, is greatly on the 
ſide of the former; both from the reaſons 1 have 
already adduced, and becauſe of the ſmall ſtream 
of vapour that can be only forced into the worm, 
where it is condenſed gradually as it deſcends; 
but above all, from the nature of vapour itſelf, with 
reſpect tothe heat contained in It, which of Jate 
has been proved by the very ingenious Dr. Black 
to be greater by far than, before his diſcoveries, 
was imagined. For vapour he has ſhewn to be 
in the ſtate of a new fluid, where water is diſ- 
folved by heat; with the aſſiſtance perhaps, if ! 
may be allowed a conjecture, of the air which 

it contains; and all fluids, as he has clearly de- 
monſtrated, on their becoming ſuch, abſorb a 
certain quantity of heat, which becomes what 
he very properly calls latent heat, it being heat 
not appearing either to the ſenſes or to the Ther- 
mometer, while they remain in that liquid ſtate; 
but ſhowing itſelf immediately by its effects on 
whatever is near Us 1 18 their changing 00 
X 1 orm 


at 0 
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form from fluid to ſolid ; as on water becoming 


ice, or metals fixing, and the like. In the ſolu- 
tion of Salts alſo, there is an abſorption of heat, 


as we daily experience in the cooling of our li- 


quors by diſſolving Saltpetre in water; and this 


he has found to be the caſe with water itſelf, and 


other fluids, when paſſing into a ſtate of vapour 
by boiling. From the moſt accurate and judi— 


cious experiments, indeed, he infers, and with 
the greateſt appearance of truth, that the heat 


thus concealed in vapour raiſed by boiling, from 
any given bulk of water, would be fully ſuffici- 


ent, if collected in a piece of iron of the like 


ſize, to make it perfectly red-hot, What then 


mult be the effect of ſo much heat, communicat- 


ed in our way of diſtilling to the worm, and to 
the water in the tub, will be ſufficiently evident 


from what has been ſaid, to prove I think that 
we have hitherto employed a worſe and more de- 
fective method than we might have done with 


reſpect to cooling at leaſt, both in the making of 
ſpirits, and in other diſtillations of the like kind, 


where a ſimilar mode is adopted. 5 
ITE poor ignorant Indian indeed, while he 


with wonder ſurveys the vaſt apparatus of Euro- 
poan diſtillers, in their immenſe large ſtills, worms, 


tubs, and expenſive furnaces, and finds that 


ſpirits thus made by them are more valued, and 


ſell much dearer than his own, may very natural- 


ly conclude, and will have his competitors join 


with him in opinion, that this muſt alone ſurely 
be owing to their better and more judicious man- 


ner of diſtilling with all thoſe ingenious and ex- 


penſive contrivances, which he can no wife emu- 
late: but in this, it would appear, they are both 
equally miſtaken; imputing the effects, which 


need not be controverted perhaps, to a cauſe from 


which 
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which they by no means proceed ; the ſuperiority 
of their ſpirits not at all ariſing from the ſuperior 
excellence of theſe ſtills and furnaces, nor from 
their better mode of conducting the diſtillation | 
in any reſpect; but chiefly Ha from their 
greater {kill and care in the right choice, and 
proper management, of 'the materials they em- 
ploy ip fermentation; and above all, as I ap. 
prehend, from the vaſt convenience they have in 
Eaſks, by which, and from their abilities in point 

of ſtock, they are enabled, and do in fact, in 
general keep their ſpirits for a certain time, whence 
they are mellowed and improved ſurprizingly 
both in taſte and ſalubritʒ. 

Wiru reſpe& to the latter improvement, I 
mention it more particularly here, and the more 
willingly alſo, as in general it ſeems to have been 


but too little attended to where a due attention 


toit might be of the greateſt uſe, For of all things 
that have been found grateful to the human pa- 
late, there was none ever uſed, I beljeve, more 
hurtful to the body, and to the nerves eſpecially, 
than freſh drawn ardent ſpirits: and this owing 
evidently to, the principle of inflammability, of 
which with water they are moſtly made up, being 
then in a more looſe and detached ſtate, leſs aſ- 
ſimilated with the other principles than it after- 
wards becomes with time. By time indeed, it is 
gradually not only more aſſimilated, but at length 
changes its nature altogether; ſo as to become, 
what was at firſt ſo pernicious, a benign, cooling 
liquor: : when the ſpirit is ſtrong, the change, it 
is true, goes on more flow and imperceptibly ; 
yet as a partial alteration is only wanted to mel- 
low it for uſe, a few years keeping would be ſuf- 
ficient to anſwer the purpoſe here; and whether 
or no it could be poſlible to prevent any FRE: 

rom 
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from. being ſold than that which had been kept a 
certain time, is well worth the conſideration of 
the Legiſlature. 
Ina the great noxious quality of freſh drawn 
ſpirits, is chiefly owing to the cauſe I have aſſign- 
ed, a little attention, and comparing of the " 
fects that are uniformly produced by the prin- 
eiple of inflammability, Wherever it is met with 
in a looſe and weakly combined ſtate, as it is in 
them, will eaſily convince us of: whereas, when 
fully aſſimilated either in ſpirits, or with any other 
body, it becomes entirely inert, and uleful, 
more or leſs, either for food or phyſick, accord- 
ing to what it happens to be united with. Thus 
we find it in putrid animal ſubſtances, where it 
lately formed part of a healthy body, being now 
detached, or but weakly united with air, exhi- 
biting a moſt offenſive, and pernicious poiſon: 


though this abſorbed again by a living plant is 


_ preſently changed into good and wholeſome 
nouriſhment ; to the vegetable immediately, and 
to any animal who may afterwards chooſe to eat 
it. In like manner Sulphur, which is a compound 
of this principle alone, united to à pure acid, 
the moſt deſtructive to all animal and vegetable 
ſubſtances, yet it being here. perfectly inert alſo, 
may be taken into the body with ſafety; when, 
if looſened either by heat or by an alkaline ſalt 
uniting with the acid, its noxious quality is pre- 
ſently made perceivable to whoever comes within 
its reach. 

Many other inſtances of a like nature might 
eaſily be added, and ſome too more appoſite per- 
haps than thoſe 1 have here mentioned ; but 


every one's own experience, with what J hay= al- 


ready ſaid, will ſufficiently evince the propriety 


and, utility of putting an entire ſtop, it pate 


to 
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to the ſale of what ought to be ſo juſtly prohi- 
bited; and this, in its conſequences, may even 
help to lead to other more effectual means of cor- 
recting, in a great meaſure, the cruel abuſe of 
ſpirits in general, that has been long ſo loudly 
and fo juſtly complained of, amongſt the ſoldiers, 
lower Europeans, and our ſervants in this coun- 
try; where the very worſt and indeed poiſonous 
fort of them is daily fold at ſo very cheap a 
rate. US 7 0, „„ ernts $i. 
ALL I need further add with reſpect to. diſtil- 
lation, and on the ſuperior advantages in the 
mode of conducting it here to that we have been 
in uſe to employ, for the raiſing of ſpirits, ſim- 
ple waters, and the like, is only to obſerve, I 
have no ſort of doubt but that the intelligent 
Chymical Operators at home, if ever they ſhould | 
get a hint of it, will make no manner of ſcruple 
to ule 1t alſo, and to improve upon it greatly by 
a few ingenious contrivances, which their know- 
ledge and experience will fo eafily ſuggeſt. The 
principles on which it ſeems founded indeed, el- 
pecially with regard to their way of cooling, are 
ſo ſtriking and juſt, that in many other diſtilla- 
tions beſides thoſe of ſpirits and waters, they may 
de employed, I apprehend, with very great pro- 
fit and advantage. I ſhall now, however, confine 
myſelf to mention only the benefit that may 
reſult from a like proceſs in the raiſing of the 
finer Aromaticks, while the heat contrived, as in 
our way, beſides impeding the diſtillation, mult 
from its long action on ſuch ſubtile bodies, pro- 


bably injure them greatly in the eſſential quality 


on which their excellence depends; and upon 
this very account I am apt to imagine. that the 
greater quantity obtained, and the ſuperior qua- 
lity of the Oil of Reſes made in this . 

| | that 
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that made from Roſes with us, is owing chiefly, 
if not entirely, to their better and more judicious 
manner of extracting it here. For, with us, the 
Still being mode of metal, may in the firſt in— 


ſtance, impart too great and too ſudden a degree 


of heat; and next, the Ci continuing ſo long 


in the vapour, and that much compreſſed, may, 


in ſo delicate a ſubject, not only entirely almoſt 
unite it with the water, fo as to render the ſepa- 
ration impracticable, but may at the ſame time 


alter its eſſence ſo completely, as that it can no 


longer appear in the ſtate it otherwiſe might have 
been found in, had the operation been better 
conducted, or in the way they do here. A very 


few trials however would much better certify 


this than all I can poſſibly ſay on the ſubject, or 
in fact than all the reaſoning in the world. There- 
fore, as to my own particular opinion of the fla- 
your and quality of the Res at home being 
equal if not ſuperior to that of thole in this coun- 


try, I may be entirely ſilent; the rules and rea- 


ſoning in Chymiſtry, though ſerving greatly to 


enlarge and improve our underſtanding, being 
what of themſelves can never be depended upon 


till confirmed by facts and experiments; where 
many things often turn out very different from 
what, from our beſt and moſt plauſible arguments, 


we had the greateſt re:ſon to expect. Or, if it 
ſhould be found to be really trffe, what 1 have 
often heard aſſerted, by thote however who had 


It only from others, but not of their own parti- 
cular knowledge, that, in diitilling their C/ of 
Roſes at the places where they make it the beſt, 
they uſe alſo with their RS Sandal-word, and 
ſome other Aromaticks, no Ry/es whatſoever, it 
is plain, could ever of themſelves be made to af- 
ford a like Oi!; nor without ſuch an addition as 
they employ. A circumſtance, by the bye, that 
a 5 might 
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might poſlibly eaſily be certified by ſome one of 
the many ingenious correſpondents of the Soci— 
ety, who may happen to reſide where it is made; 
and a knowledge of the real truth of it would 
EN be of uſe. 


Chatra, Dee. 24. 1786. 
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HE ſingular animal which M. Burrod de- 
ſcribes by the name of Pangolin, is well- 
& Known in Europe ſince the publication of his Na- 
= tural Hiſtory and GoLpsmiTH's elegant abridge- 
ment of it; but if the figure exhibited by Bux- 
rod was accurately delineated from the three ani- 
mals the ſpoils of which he had examined, we 
= mult conſider that which has been lately brought 
from Caracdiah to Chitra, and ſent thence to the 
Prefidency, as a remarkable variety, if not a dif- 
terent ſpecies, of the Pangolin : ours has hardly 
any neck, and though ſome filaments are diſcerni- 
ble between the ſcales, they can ſcarce be called 
3 ; briſtles; 
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briſtles ; but the principal difference is in the tail 
that of B frox's animal Leing long, and taper- 
ing almoſt to a point, while that of ours is much 
| ſhorter, ends obtuſely, and reſembles in form 
Fo © and flexibility the tail of a lobſter. In other 
= reſpects, as far as we car judge from the dead 
x ſubject, it has all the characters of Burron's 
Pangolin; a name derived from that by which 
the animal is diſtinguiſhed in Java, and conſe. 
quently preterable to Manis or Pholidotus, or any 
other appellation deduced from an European lan- 
guage. As to the ſcaly Lizard the ſcaled Arma 
dillo, and the five-nailed Ant-cater, they are ma- 
niteitly improper deſignations of this animal; 
which is neither a Lizard nor an Armadillo in the 
common acceptation ; and, though it be an Aut. 
eater, yet it eſſentially differs from the hairy qua- 
dr uped uſually known by that general deſcription, 
We are told, that the Malabar name of this ani- 
mal is Aung u. the natives of Bahar call it Bajar-cit, 
fs as they explainthe word, Stone-vermin; and in the 
ſtomach of the animal before us was found about 
_ a'tea-cupful of ſmall Zones, which had probably 
been ſwallowed for the purpoſe cf facilitating di- 
geſtion; but the name alludes, [ believe, to the 
hardnejs of the ſcales; for V.yracita means in 
San ſcrit the Diamond, or Thunderbolt, reptile, and 
Lijra is a common figure in the Indian po- 
_ etry for any thing excelhvely hard. The Paj- 
_ racita is believed by the 1 ?andits to be the ani- 
mal which gnaws their /acred fone, called Silgrd- 
maxila; but the Pangolin has apparently no teeth, 
and the S4/grams, many of which look as if 
they had been worm-eaten, are perhaps only de- 
cayed in part by expoſure to the air. 
Tuis animal had a long tongue ſhaped like that 
of a cameleon; and, if it was nearly adult, as 
we may conclude from the young one found in 
it, the dimenſions of it were much leſs 5 
5 thole 
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thoſe which Bur rox aſſigns generally to his Pan- 
golin: for he deſcribes its length as fix. ſeven, or 
eight feet including the tail, which is almoſt, he 
ſays, as long as the body, when it has attained 
its full growth ; whereas ours is but thirty-four 
inches long from the extremity of the tail to the 
point of the ſnout, and the length of the tail is 
fourteen inches; but, excluſively of the head, 
which 1s five inches long, the tail and body are, 
indeed, near:y of the ſame length; and the ſmall 
difference between them may ſhow, if Burron 
be correct in this point, that the animal was 
young: the circumference of its body in the 
thickeſt part is twenty inches, and that of the 
tail only twe. ve. 

We cannot venture to ſay more of this extra- 
ordinary creature, which ſeems to conſtitute the 
ſirſt ſtep from the quadruped to the reptile, until 
we have examined it alive, and obſerved its dif- 
ferent inſtincts; but as we are aſſured, that it is 

common in the country round Khanpar, and at 
 Chatigam, where the native Muſelmans call it the 
Land. carp, we {hall poſſibly be able to give on 
ſome future occaſion a fuller account of it. 
There are in our Indian provinces many animals, 
and many hundreds of medicinal plants, which 
have either not been defcribed at all, or, what 
is worſe, ill deſcribed by the naturaliſts of Europe; 
and to procure pertect deſcriptions of them from 
actual examination, with accounts of their ſeveral 
uſes in medicine, diet, or manufactures, appears 


to be one of the moſt important objects of our in- 
ſtitution. 
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LETTER TO GEN. CAR NAC FROM ADAM BURT, Esa. 
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COMMUNICATED BY GEN. CARNAC. 


SIR, 


FT compliance with vour deſire, I moſt willing- | 


ly do myſelf the honour to preſent to you my 


_obſervations and reflections on the diſſection of 


the Pangolin, an animal which is diſtinguiſhed in 
the FIST VoLume of the TrxansacTlons of the 
ASIATICK SOCIETY, by a name which I do not at 
| preſent remember; but probably the animal is of 
the ſame genus with the Manis, as deſcribed in 
the former edition of the ExcycLoezDbia Br1- 


TANNICA, or perhaps, not different from the 


Pangolin of Bur rom. 
1 HERE are on each foot five claws, of which 


the outer and inner are ſmall when compared with 
the other three. There are no diſtinct toes ; but 


each nail is moveable by a joint at its root. This 
creature is extremely inoffenſive. It has no teeth ; 
and its feet are unable to graſp. Hence it would 
appear, that nature, having turniſhed it with a 


coat of mail for its protection, has, with ſome 


regard 


8 
x 
1 
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regard to juſtice, denied it the powers of acting 
with hoſtility againſt its fellow creatures. The 
nails are well adapted for digging in the ground ; 
and the animal is ſo dexterous in eluding its ene- 
mies by concealing itſelf in holes and among 
rocks, that it is extremely difficult to procure 
one. 

Tus upper jaw is covered with a croſs cartila- 


ginous ridge, which, though apparently not at all 


ſuited to any purpoſes of maſtication, may, by 
encreaſing the ſurface of the palate, extend the 
ſenſe of taſte. The œſophagus admitted my fore- 


finger with eaſe. The tongue at the bottom of the 


mouth is nearly about the ſize of the little finger, 
from whence it tapers to a point. The animal at 
pleaſure protrudes this member a great way from 
the month. The tongue ariſes from the enſiform 
cartilage, and the cgntiguous muſcles of the belly, 
and paſſes in form of a round diſtin mulcle 
from over the ſtomach, through the thorax, im- 
mediately under the ſternum; and interior to the 


windpipe in the throat. When diffected out, the 


= tongue could be eaſily elongated ſo as to reach 
more than the length of the animal excluſive of 
its tail, There is a cluſter of ſalivary glands 
ſeated around the tongue as it enters the mouth. 
Theſe will neceſſarily be compreſſed by the action 
of the tongue; ſo as occaſionally to ſupply a 
plentiful flow of their ſecretion. Met ny EB 

Tas ſtomach is cartilaginous, analogous to that 


ol the gallinaceous tribe of birds. It was filled 


with ſmall ſtones and gravel, which in this part 
of the country are almolt univerſally calcareous. 


The inner ſurface of the {ſtomach was rough to the 


feel, and formed into folds, the interſtices of 
which were filled with a frothy ſecretion. The 
guts were filled with a ſandy pulp, in which, 
however, were interſperſed a few diſtinct ſmell 

{tones. 
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ſtones. No veſtiges of any animal or vegetable food 
could be traced in the whole prime vie. The 
call-bladder was diſtended with a fluid reſembling 
in colour and conſiſtence the dregs of beer. 

_ The ſubject was a female: its dugs were two, 


ſeated on the breaſt. The uterus and organs of 


generation were evidently thoſe of a viviparous 
animal. 1 toe 
Forxc1BLY firuck with the phenomena which 


this quadruped exhibited, my imagination at 
once overleaped the boundaries by which ſcience 


endeavours 10 cireumſcribe the productions and 
the ways of Nature; and believing with Burrox, 
que tout ce gui peut tre et, I did not heſitate to 
conjecture, that this animal might poſſibly derive 
its nouriſhment from mineral ſubſtances. This 
idea I accordingly hazarded in an addreſs to Co- 


lonel KyD: the ſpirit of wes. 2 natural to that 


gentleman could be ill ſatished by ideas thrown 
out apparently at random; and he ſoon called on 
me to explain my opinion, and its foundation. 

Tov we have perhaps no clear idea of the 
manner in which vegetables extract their nouriſh- 
ment from earth, yet the fact being ſo, it may 
not be unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that ſome animal 


may derive nutriment by a proceſs ſomewhat. 
| ſimilar. It appears to me, that fads produced 


by SpALIL. AN Z ANT directly invalidate the experi- 
ments from which he has drawn the inference, that 
ſowls ſwallow ſtones merely from ſtupidity ; and 
that ſuch ſu'itances are altogether unneceſſary to 
thoſe animals. He reared ſfowls, without permit- 
ting them ever to ſwallow ſand or ſtones ; but he 
alſo eſtabliſhed the fact, that carnivorous animals 
may become frugivorous, and herbivorous ani- 
mals may come to live on fleſh. A wood pidgeon 


he brought to thrive on putrid meat. The expe- 


riment on fouls, then, only corroborates the 
| proof. 
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proof, that we have it in our power by habits to 
alter the natural conſtitution of animals. Again, 


that eminent inveſtigator of truth found, that 
fowls died when fed on ſtones alone; but ſurely 


that fact is far fhort of proving, that ſuch ſub- 


ſtances are not agreeable to the original purpoſes 
of nature in the digeſtive proceſs of thefe ani- 
mals. When other fubſtances ſhall have been 
detected in the ftomach of this animal, my infe- 
rence from what I have feen, muſt neceffarily 


fall to the ground. But if, like other animals 


with muſcular and cartilaginous ſtomachs, this 
fingular quadruped confume grain, it muſt be 
forprifing thar no veſtige of fuch food was found 


preſent in the whole alimentary canal, ſince in 


that thinly inhabited country the wild animals are 


free to feed without intruſion from man. Nor ean 


it be inferred from the ſtructure of the ſtomach, 


that this animal lives on ants or on infects Ani- 


mals devoured as tood, though of confiderable 
ze and ſolidity, with a proportionally fmall ex- 
tent of furface to be acted on by the gaſtric juice 
and the action of the ſtomach, are feadily dif- 
lolved and digeſted by animals poffeſſing not a 
cartilaginous, but a membranaceous, ſtomach, as 
for inftance, a frog in that of a ſnake. 
Is the ftomach many minerals ate ſoluble, 


and the moſt active things which we can ſwallow. 


Calcareous ſubſtances are readity ated on. Pr. 
PrIEsTLEY has aſked, © May not phlogiſtic mat- 
ter be the moſt effential part of the food and 
* ſupport of both vegetable and animal bodies?” 
I confeſs, that Dr. PRIESTEEV's finding cauſe to 
propoſe the queſtion, inclines me to ſuppoſe, that 
the affirmative to it may be true. Earth ſeems to 


be the baſis of all animal matter. The growth ef 


the bones muſt be attended with a conſtant fupply; 
and in the human ſpecies there is a coptous diſ- 
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charge of calcareous matter thrown out by the 
kidneys and falivary glands. May not the qua- 
druped in queſtion derive phlogiſton from earth; 
falt, from mineral ſubſtances? And as it is not 
_ deprived of the power of drinking water, what 
elſe is neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence of his corporeal 
machine? 

CoxsiDpERixe the fcaly covering of this animal, 
we may concelve, that it may be at leaſt neceſſary 
for its exiſtence, on that account, to imbibe a grea- 
ter proportion ef earth than is neceſſary to other 
animals. It may deſerve conſideration, that birds 

are covered with feathers, which in their conſti- 
tuent principles approach to the nature of horn 
and bone. Of theſe animals the gallinaceous 
tribe ſwallow ſtones; and the carnivorous take in 
the feathers and bones of their prey: the latter 
article is known to be ſoluble in the membrana- 
ceous ſtomachs; and hence is a copious ſupply 
of the earthy principles. In truth, I do not know 
that any thing is ſoluble in the ſtomach of ani- 
mals, which may not be thence abſorbed into 
their circulating ſyſtem, and nothing can be ſo 
abſorbed without effecting the whole conſtitu- 
tion. 

Wnar I have here ſtated is all that I could ad- 
vance to the Colonel; but my opinion has been 
fince not a little confirmed by obſerving the re- 
port of experiments by M. BrxvquaTETLI of 
Pavia, on the authority of M. CELL, by which 
we learn, that ſome birds have fo great a diſſol- 
vent power in the gaſtric juice as to diſſolve in 
their ſtomachs flints, rock cryſtal, calcareous 
| ſtones and ſhells. 

IEE only farther to obſerve, that ſome things 
in Buxron's deſcription of the Pangolin, not ap- 
parently quite applicable to this animal, might 
bave been owing to his deſcription being 2 

* rom 
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from the view of a dried preparation, in which 
the organs of generation would be obliterated, 
and the dugs ſhrivelled away ſo as to be impercepti- 
ble: elſe that elegant philoſopher could not have 
aſſerted, that tous les animaux quadrupeds qui 
« ſont couverts d' Ecailles, ſont ovipares.” 

Excust my prolixity, which is only in me the 
neceſſary attendant of my ſuperficial knowledge 
of things. In ingenuouſneſs, however, I hope 
that I am not inferior to any man: and 1 am 
proud to ſubſcribe myſelf, 
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S1R,- 


Your moſt obedient and humble ſervant, 


ADAM BURT. 


Gya, Sept. 14, 1789. 
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DESCRIPTION 
or THB 
L CEN. 
on 
LACIN SECT 


BY MR. W. ROXBURGH, SURGEON ON THE MADRAS 
ESTABLISHMEN T. | 


COMMUNICATED BY DR. JAMES ANDERSON. 


Fan. 2, 1790, 
OME pieces of very freſh-looking Lac, ad- 


hering to ſmall branches of Mimoſa Cinerea, 
were brought me from the mountains on the 2oth 
of laſt month. I kept them carefully, and to- 
day, the 4th of December, fourteen days from 
the time they came from the hills, myriads of ex- 
ceedingly minute animals were obſerved creeping 


about the Lac, and branches it adhered to, and 


* This diſcovery of Mr. RoxBOURGH will bring Lac a Genus 


into W of LIN N Rus. 
more 


- 
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more {till iſſuing from ſmall holes over the ſurface 
of the celis; other imall and perforated excreſ- 


cences were obſerved with a glaſs amongſt the 


perforations, from which the minute inſects iſſued, 


regularly two to each hole, and crowned with 


ſome very fine white hairs. When the hairs were 
rubbed off, two white ſpots appeared. The ani- 
mals, when ſingle, ran about pretty briſkly, but 
in general they were ſo numerous as to be crowd- 
ed over one another. The body is oblong, ta- 


pering moſt towards the tail, below plain, above 


convex, with a double, or flat margin: laterally 
on the back part of the thorax are two ſmall tu- 


bercles, which may be the eyes: the body behind 


the thorax is croſſed with twelve rings: legs ſix: 
teelers (antennæ half the length of the body, 
jointed, hairy, each ending in two hairs as long 


as the antennæ: rump, a white point between 


two terminal hairs, which are as long as the body 
of the animal. The mouth I could not fee. On 
opening the cells, the ſubſtance that they were 
formed of cannot be better deſcribed, with re- 
ſpect to appearance, than by ſaying it is like the 
tranſparent amber that beads are made of: the 
external covering of the cells may be about halt 
a line thick, 1s remarkably ſtrong, and able to 
reſiſt injuries: the partitions are much thinner : 
the cells are in general irregular ſquares, penta- 
gons, and hexagons, about an eighth of an inch 
m diameter, and one quarter deep: they have 

no communication with each other: all thofe 1 
opened during the time the animals were iffoing, 
contained in one half, a ſmall bag filled with a 
thick red jelly-like liquor replete with what I 


take to be eggs; theſe bags, or utriculi, adhere 


to the bottom of the cells, and have each two 
necks, which pals through perforations in the 


external | 
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external coat of the cells, forming the foremen. 
tioned excreſcences, and ending in ſome very fine 
hairs. The other half of the cells have a diſtinc 
opening, and contain a white ſubſtance, like 
fome few filaments of cotton rolled together, and 


numbers of the inſects themſelves ready to make 


their exit: ſeveral of the ſame inſets I obſerved 


to have drawn up their legs and to lie flat: they 


did not move on being touched, nor did the 

ſhow any ſigns of life with the greateſt irritati- 

ON. | TEST 
December 5. Taz ſame minute hexapedes con- 


tinue iſſuing from their cells in numbers; they 


are more lively, of a deepened red colour, and 


- 


mouth ; it is a flattened point about the middle 


fewer of the motionleſs fort, Today I ſaw the 


of the breaſt, which the little animal projects on 


* 


being comprefled. 1 
December 6. THE male inſects I have found 


to-day: a few of them are conſtantly running 


among the females moſt actively: as yet they are 


ſcarce more, I imagine, than one to 5000 females, 


but twice their ſize. The head is obtuſe; eyes 
black, very large; antennæ clavated, feathered, 
about 3j the length of the body: below the mid- 
dle an articulation, ſuch as thoſe in the legs: 
colour between the eyes a beautiful ſhining 
green : neck very ſhort ; body oval, brown: ab- 
domen oblong, the length of body and head : 
legs ſix: wings membranaceous, four, longer 
than the body, fixed to the ſides of the thorax, 
narrow at their inſertions, growing broader for + 
of their length, then rounded; the anterior pair 
is twice the ſize of the poſterior ; a ſtrong fibre 
runs along their anterior margins; they lie flat 
like the wings of a common fly, when it walks 
or reſts ; no hairs from the rump ; it ſprings moſt 
actively to a conſiderable diſtance on being 

— touched: 
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touched: mouth in the under part of the head: 
maxillz tranſverſe. To-day the female inſeQs 
continue iſſuing in great numbers, and move 
about as on the 4th. 

December 7. Tas ſmall red inſects ſtill more 
numerous, and move about as before: winged 
inſects, ſtill very few, continue active. There 
have been freſh leaves and bits of the branches 
of both Mimoſa, Cinerea and Corinda put into the 
wide mouthed bottle with them: they walk 
over them indifferently without ſhowing any 
preference nor inclination to work nor copu- 
late. I opened a cell whence I thought the 
winged flies had come, and found ſeveral, 
eight or ten, more in it, ſtruggling to ſhake off 
their incumbrances : they were in one of thoſe 
utriculi mentioned on the 4th, which ends in 
two mouths, ſhut up with fine white hairs, but one 
of them was open for the exit of the flies; the 
other would no doubt have opened in due time : 
this utriculus I found now perfectly dry, and 
divided into cells by exceeding thin parti- 
tions. I imagine, before any of the flies made 
their eſcape, it might have contained about 
twenty. In theſe minute cells with the living 
flies, or whence they had made their eſcape, 
were ſmall dry dark-coloured comprefled grains, 


which may be the dried excrements of the 
flies. 


NOTE BY THE PRESIDENT. 


THE Hindus have fix names for Lac; but they 
generally call it Licſha from the multitude of ſmall 
inſects, 
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'inſeQs, who, as they believe, diſcharge it from 
their ſtomachs, and at length deſtroy the tree on 
which they form their colonies: a fine Pippala 


near Criſonanagar is now almoſt wholly deſtroyed 
by them, 


IRAN ,s. 
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FLARSLATION 
OF A 
SANSCRIT INSCRIPTION, 


COPIED FROM A STONE AT BOODDHA-GAYA. 
BY MR. WILMOT, 1785. 


TRANSLATED BY CHARLES WILKINS, ESQ. 


N the midſt of a wild and dreadful foreſt, 
flouriſhing with trees of {weet-ſcented flowers, 
and abounding in fruits and roots; infeſted with 
Lions and Tigers; deſtitute of human Society, 
and frequented by the Muonces, reſided Bood dba 
the Author of Happineis, and a portion of Na- 


rayan. This Deity Harce, who is the Lord Ha- 


retſa, the polletior of all, appeared in this ocean 
of natural Beings at the clote of the Davapara, 
and beginning of the Kalee Log: he who is om- 
nipreſent and everlaſtingly to be contemplated, 
the Supreme Being, the Eternal One, the Divi- 
nity worthy to be adored by the moſt praiſe- 


worthy 
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worthy of mankind, appeared here with a portion 
of his divine nature. 

Oct upon a time the illuſtrious Amara, re- 
nowned amongſt men, coming here, diſcovered 
the place of the Supreme Being, Bood.- dba, in 
the great foreſt. The wiſe Amara endeavoured 
to render the God Bood-dha propitious by ſupe- 
rior ſervice; and he remained in the foreſt for 
the ſpace of twelve years, feeding upon roots and 
fruits, and ſleeping upon the bare earth; and he 
performed the vow of a Monee, and was without 
tranſgreſſion. He performed acts of ſevere mor- 
tification, for he was a man of infinite reſolution, 
with a compaſhonate heart. One night he had a 
viſion and heard a voice ſaying, Name what- 
% ever boon thou wanteſt.” Amara Deva having 
heard this, was aſtoniſhed, and with due reve- 
rence replied, © Firſt, give me a viſitation, and 
% then grant me ſuch a boon.” He had another 
dream in the night, and the voice ſaid, © How 
% can there be an apparition in the Kale. T 908? 
&« 'l he lame reward may be obtained from the 
<« ſight of an Image, or from the worſhip of an 
Image, as may be derived from the * 
„ vititation of a Deity.” Having heard this, h 
cauſed an lmage of the Supreme Spirit 3 
to be made, and he worſhipped it. according to 
the law, with pertumcs, incenies, and the like; 
and he thus glorified the name of that Supreme 
| Being, the incarnation of a portion of Veeſhno : 

„ Reverence be unto thee in the form of Bood- 
& dba! Reverence be unto the Lord of the 
e Farth! Reverence be unto thee, an incarna- 
c tion of the Deity and the Eternal One! Reve- 
„ ence be unto thee, O God, in the form of 
„ the God of Mercy ;—the diſpeller of pain and 
„ trouble, the Lord of all things, the Deity 
* who overcometh the fins of the Kalee-T' "Fs 

— 2 
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e the Guardian of the Univerſe, the Emblem 
* of Mercy towards thoſe who ſerve thee - ON / 


e the poſſeſſor of all things in vital form! Thou 


« art Brahma, Veſhnoo, and Maheſa Thou art 
« Lord of the Univerſe | Thou art, under the 


proper form of all things moveable and im- 


«© moveable, the poſſeſſor of the whole! and thus 
& ] adore thee. Reverence be unto the beſtower 


« of ſalvation, and Reſheck#ſa, the ruler. of the 


e faculties! Reverence be unto thee ( Ke/avah ), 
the deſtroyer of the evil 1 Kejee! O Da- 
C mordara, ſnew me favour! Thou art he who 
+ reſteth upon the face of the milky ocean, and 


« who lyeth upon the ſerpent 8%. Thou art 


% Treeviekrama (who at three ſtrides encompaſſed 
ce the earth)! I adore thee, who art celebrated 


* in the ſhape of Brod-dha, the God of Ty" 
« Be propitious, O Moſt High God!“ 

Having thus worſhipped the Guardian of man- 
kind, he became like one of the juſt. He joy- 
fully cauſed a holy Temple to be built of a won- 


derful conſtruction, and therein were ſet up the 


divine- foot of Veſhnoo, for ever Purifier of the 


ſins of mankind, the images of the Pandocs and 


the deſcents of Veeſhnos, and in the like manner 
of Brahma, and the reſt of the Divinities. 

T+1s place is renowned; and it is celebrated 
by the name of Bogd-dha-Gaya. The forefathers 
ot him who ſhall perform the ceremony ot the 
Sradha at this place ſhall obtain ſalvation. Ihe 


great virtue of the Sradoa performed here, is to 


be found in the book called Vayoo-poorana z an Epi- 


tome of which hath by me been engraved upon 


ſtone. 

"VEEKRAMADEETYA Was TALE a king re- 
nowned in the world. So in his court there were 
nine learned men, celebrated under the epithet 

ut 


by a thouſand names, and under various forms, 
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at the Nava-ratnanee, or nine Jewels; one of whom 
was Amara D va who was the King's Chief Counſel- 
lor, a man of great genius and profound learning, 
and the greateſt favourite of his prince. He it cer- 
tainly was who built the holy temple which deſtroy- 
eth ſin, in a place in famboodweep, where, the mind 
being ſteady, it obtains its wiſhes, and in a place 
where it may obtain ſalvation, reputation, and 
enjoyment, even in the country of BHarata, and 
the province of Keekata, where the place of Bood- 
dha, Purifier of the ſinful, is renowned. A crime 
of an hundred fold ſhall undoubtedly be explated 
from a fight thereof, of a thouſand fold from a 
touch thereof, and of a hundred thouſand fold 
from worſhipping thereof. But where is the uſe 
of ſaying ſo much of the great virtues of this 

place? Even the Hoſts of Heaven worſhip with 
joytul ſervice both day and night. 

THarT it may be known to learned men, that 
he verily erected the houſe of Bood-dha, I have 
recorded, upon a ſtone, the authority of the place, 
as a ſelf-evident teſtimony, on Friday the fourth 
day of the new moon in the month of Madhoo, 
when in the ſeventh or manſion of Ganiſa, and in 
the year of the Era of Veexramadcetya 1005. 


AN 


13 


AN 
INSCRIPTION 

ON A 
PILLAR NEAR B U D D AL. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSCRIT, 


BY CHARLES WILKINS, ESQ. 


OME time in the month of November, in the 
year 1780, I diſcovered, in the vicinity of 

the town of Buddal, near which the Company have 
a Factory, and which at that time was under my 
charge, a decapitated monumental column, which 
at a little diſtance has very much the appearance 
of the trunk of a cocoa-nut tree broken off in 
the middle. It ſtands in a ſwamp overgrown with 
weeds, near a ſmall temple dedicated to Hargow- 

ree, whole image it contains. 

IT is formed of a ſingle ſtone of a dirty grey 
complexion: and it has loſt by accident a conſi- 
derable part of its original height. I was told 
upon the ſpot, that it had, in the courſe of time, 


funk 
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ſunk conſiderably in the ground; but upon my 
digging about the foundation I found this was not 
the caſe. At a few feet above the ground is an 
Infcription engraved in the ſtone, from which [1 
took two reverſed impreſſions with printer's ink. 
I have lately been ſo fortunate as to decypher the 
character; and I have the honour to lay before 
the Society a tranſlation of it. 

THz original character of this Inſcription is 
very different from the modern form; but it ſo 
much reſembles that on the plate found by Colo - 
nel WATSON at Mongueer, that I am induced to 
conclude it to be a work of the ſame period. 
The language is Sanſtreet, and the whole is com- 
priſed m twenty-eight metrical verſes of various 
meaſures. 5 * 
| CHARLES WILKINS. 
| July 14 1785. 
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| 1. 
PROYPERITY ! 
VEERA DEV was of the Sandeclya race *; 


from him was deſcended Panchal; of whoſe ge- 
neration, and of whom, was Garga born. 


II. 

He, another Safra t, was ruler but of one 
quarter, and had no authority in other regions. 
He, too, was defeated by Ditya | chiefs; but be- 
ing a virtuous prince, he became ſupreme over 
every country without reſerve; and his conduct 
was ſuch, that he laughed Vreehaſpatce & to 
ſcorn. ET 


III. 


EECHA || was his wife; and, like love, ſhe was 
the miſtreſs of his heart. She was admired for 
the native purity of her mind, and her beauty 
was like the light of the moon. 


. 


Ix his countenance, which was like the flower 
of the waters T , were to be traced the lines of 


A tribe of Brahmans ſtill extant, 

+ EENDRA, the God of the Heavens, who is ſuppoſed to be 
the Guardian of the Eaſt. 

1 Evil Spirits. EExDRA is ſaid to have loſt his kingdow, ow 
a while, to the Aſbors or Evil Spirits. 

F The Tutor of the Good Spirits and the Planet Jupiter, 

| Love, Deſire. 

q The Lotus. | 
DEN four 
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four ſciences *. The three worlds were held in 
ſubjection by his hereditary high rank. 
From theſe two was deſcended a Brahman like 


Kamalayonee f, and he took unto himſelf the name 
o fSree Darbha-panee: 


V. 


Wosz country (extending to Reva- Fanat! t ; 
to the father of GowreeF, whoſe piles of rocks 
reck with the juice exuding from the heads of intox- 
icated elephants, and whoſe ſnow-white mountains 
are brightened by the fan's rays; to the two 
oceans; —to that whence Aroon || rifeth from its 
bed, and to that wherein the fun finketh in the 
welt) the Prince Sree Dev Pal J, by his policy, 
rendered tributary ; 


VL 


- AT whoſe gates (although the proſpect, hid- 
den by the duſt ariſing from the multitude of 
marching force, was rendered clear from the earth 
being watered by conſtant and abundant ſtreams 
flowing from the heads of luſtful elephants of va- 
rious breeds), ſtood, ſcarce viſible, amongſt the 

vaſt concourſe of nobles flocking to his ſtandard 
from every quarter, Sree Dev Pal in expectation 

of his fubmiftion. Te 


* Arms, Muſic, Mechanics, Phyfics. 
Brahma. | | 

Þ Perhaps the Narbadla. | 

§ The ſnowy Mountains that part India from Tartary. 
SETAC, one of the names of the Parvatee, the conſort of 

EEV. | 

The Charioteer of the Sun—the Aurora of the Hindvos. 

If this be the Prince mentioned in the Copper- plate found 
by Col. WATSON, he reigned at Mongueer above 1800 years 
ago. | 


Wross 
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VII. 


Wnos k throne that Prince (who was ; thei image 
of EENDRA, and the duſt of whoſe feet was im- 
preſſed with the diadems of ſundry potentates) 
himſelf aſcended with a flaſh of glory, although 
he had formerly been wont to offer him large 
ſums of Peetas * — as the lunar rays. 


VIII. 
To him was born of the Princeſs Sarkara, 
the Brahman Someſwar, who was like Som + the 


offspring of Atree, and a favourite of the Moſt 
High. 


IX. 


Hz adopted the manners of Dhananjay t, and 
did not exult over the ignorant and 1ll-favoured. 
He ſpent his riches amongſt the needy. He nei- 
ther vainly accepted adulation, nor uttered honey- 
words, His attendants were attached by his 
bounty ; and becauſe of his vaſt talents, which 
the whole univerſe could not equal, he was the 
wonder of all good men. 


1 


Axxlobs for a home and an aſylum, he took 
the hand of Ranna &, a Princeſs of his own like- 
neſs, according to the law, even as Seev the hand 


* A ſquare Coin. 
+ "The Moon. 
1} One of the ſons of Pandoo, commonly called Ai jon. 


A Princeſs of this name is alſo mentioned in Colonel WAT- 
80N's Plate. 
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of Sceva *—even as Haree 4 the hand of Lakſh- 


mee. 


XI. 


From this pair proceeded into life, burſting 
forth like Gooha f with a countenance of a gol- 
den hue, the fortunate Kedara Meeſra, whoſe 
actions rendered him the favourite of heaven. — 
The lofty diadem which he had attained ſhone 
with faultleſs ſplendour, kiſſing the vaſt circum- 


| ference of the earth. His extenſive power was 


hard to be limited; and he was renowned for 
boundleſs knowledge raiſed from his own internal 
ſource. 


XII. 


Tun ocean of the four ſciences, which had 
| been at a fingle draught drunk up, he brought 
forth again, and laughed at the power of Aga- 


tha F- 
XIII. 


ne to his wiſdom, the king of Gowr | 
for a long time enjoyed the country of the era- 
dicated race of Ootkal I, of the Hoon 4+ of hum- 
bled pride, of the kings of Draveer tf and Goor- 


* Seeva is the feminine of Seev. 

+ Har ee, a name of YVe/hnoo. 

J G20ka, a name of Kar teek. 

Who is faid to have drunk up the ocean. 

The kingdom of Gowr ancient'y included all the countries 
which now form the kingdom of . on this ſide the Braſima- 
pcotra, except Mongueer. 

|| Crixa, 
Huus. 
TT A country to the ſouth of the Carnatick. 


* 


Jar, 
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jar *, whoſe glory was reduced, and the uni- 
verſal ſea-girt throne. 


XIV. 


He confidered his own acquired wealth the 


property of the needy, and his mind made no 


diſtinction between the friend and the foe. He 


was both atraid and aſhamed of thoſe offences 
which condemn the ſoul to fink again into the 
ocean of mortal birth; and he deſpiſed the plea- 


ſures of this life, becauſe he delighted in a ſupreme 
abode, 


XV. 


To bim, kin of Vrechaſpatee +. and to his 
religious rites, the Prince Sree Soora Pal (who 


was a ſecond Eendra, and whoſe ſoldiers were 
fond of wounds) went repeatedly ; and that lon 
and happy companion of the world, which is 
girt with ſeveral oceans as with a belt, was wont, 
with a ſoul purified at the fountain of faith, and 
his head humbly bowed down, to bear pure wa- 
ter before him. 


XVI. 


Vanwa, of celeſtial birth, was his conſort, 
with whom neither the fickle Lak/bmee, nor 


Satee | conſtant to her lord, were to be com- 


pared. 


| 1 Seeger 
he Preceptor of. the Good Spirits, and mod Planet Jupiter. 
I The Conſarte® Secu. 
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XVII. 


SHE, like another Devakee *, bore unto him 2 
ſon of high renown, who reſembled the adopted 
of Taſodha + and huſband of Lakſhmee t. 


XVIII. 


Tris youth, by name Sree Goorava Meeſra, was 
acquainted with all the conſtellations. He re- 
ſembled Ram, the fon of Famadagnee 9. He 
was another Ram. | = 


XIX. 


His abilities were ſo great, that he was ſolici- 
tous to diſcover the eſſence of things, wherefore he 
was greatly reſpected by the Prince Sree Narayan 
Pal. What other honour was neceſſary ? 


"AX. 


Hrs policy (who was of no mean capacity, and 
of a reputation not to be conceived), following 
the ſenſe of the Veds, was of boundleſs ſplendour, 
and, as it were, a deſcent of Dharma, the Ge- 
nius of Juſtice, It was regulated by the exam- 
ple of thoſe who truſt in the power of ſpeech 
over things future, who ſtand upon the connex- 
ion of family, who are in the exerciſe of paying 
due praiſe to the virtues of great men, and who 
believe in the purity of A/rology. 


* The real mother of Sages. | | 

+ The foſter-mother of Kreęſbna. ; | 

i N e, the Conſort of Kreęſbna. She is here called 
Lak/hmee, in compliance with the idea of her being a deſcent of 
that Goddeſs. | | 

8 This is neither the conqueror of Ceylon, nor the brother of 


* Kreeſhna. © 3 
XXI. Is 
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LIZ - 

In him was united a lovely pair Lakſhmee and 

Saraſwater, the diſpoſer of fortune, and the God- 

deſs of Science, who ſeemed to have forſaken 

their natural enmity, and to ſtand together point- 
ing at friendſhip. 


XXII. 


He laughed to ſcorn him who, in the aſſem- 
blies of the learned, was intoxicated with the love 
of argument, and confounded him with profound 
and elegant diſcourſes framed according to the 
doctrine of the Saftras; and he Hare 
man who, becauſe of his boundleſs power and 
riches, was overwhelmed with the pride of vic- 
| tory over his enemy in the field. 


XXIII. 


He had a womb, but it obſtinately bore him 


no fruit. One hke him can have no great reliſh 


for the enjoyments of life | He never was bleſſed 


with that giver of delight, by obtaining which a 
man goeth unto another almoner *. 


XXIV. 


Hr who was, as it were, another Lalmeekee F 
born in this dark age of impiety, amongſt a dread- 
ful and a cruel race of mortals, was a devout man 
who diſplayed the learning of the Veds in books 
of moral tales. 8 


Ale had no iſſue to perform the Sradk for the releaſe of his 
ſoul from the bonds of ſin. By another almoner is meant the 
Deity. 

A The firſt Poet of the Hindoos, and ſuppoſed author of the 


Ramayan. 
— XXV. His 


not the 
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NN. 


His profound and pleaſing language, like Ganga, 
flowing in a triple courſe * and conſtant ſtream, 
bangen and en 


XXVI. 


H to whom, and to thoſe of whoſe genera- 
tion, men were wont to reſort as it were to Brah- 
ma, waited ſo long in expectation of being a fa- 
ther, that, at length, he himſelf arrived at the 
ſtate of a child. 


% 


XXVII. 


By him was recorded here, upon this laſtin 
column, the ſuperior beauty of whoſe ſhaft catch- 
eth the eye of the beholder, whoſe aſpiring height 
is as boundleſs as his own ideas, which is, as it 
were, a itake planted in the breaſt of Kalee +, and 
on whoſe top fits Tarkſbya t, the foe of ſerpents 


and favourite bird of Haree, the line of his own 
deſcent. 


XXVIII. 


G a ROOR, like his fame, having wandered to the 
extremity of the world, and deſcended even unto 


its foundation, was exalted here with a ſerpent in 
his mouth. 


Tr1s Work was executed by the Artiſt Bin 
Doo BHADRa. 


® 


* He 1s ſuppoſed to have written in three ace 
+ Time. 


I Otherwiſe called Garoor. 
: REMARKS 
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REMARKS ON. THE PRECEDING PAPER. 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


VERSE II. a virtuous prince) Many ſtanzas in this Inſcrip- 
tion prove that the Sandilya family were not Princes, but that 
ſome of them were Prime Mjni/ters to the kings of Gaur, or 
Bengal, according to this comparative Genealogy : 


Kings. _ Miniſters “. 
Go PA'LA., | PA'NCHA'LA. 
DEHERWAPA'LA. .. GARGA. 
D VAPA'LA. B. C. 23. * DERBHAPA'NI. 
RAJVAPA LA. | SOME SWARA,. 
S U'RAPA'LA. * CE'DA'RAMIS'RA. 
NA'RA'YANAPA'LA. A. C. 67. * GURAVAM ISR R. 


So that reckoning thirty years to a generation, we may date the 
pillar of GURAvami®RA in the fixty-ſeventh year after CHRIST. 
A Pandit, named RA DHACANTA, with whom | read the origi- 
nal, appeared ſtruck with my remark on the two families, and 
adopted it without heſitation; but, if it be juſt, the ſecond ſtanza 
muſt be differently interpreted. I ſuſpect Dharma, the Genius 
of Fu/tice or Virtue, to be the true reading inſtead of dharmya, 
or virtuous, and have no doubt, that purs muſt be ſubſtituted for 
paris the ſenſe will then be, that INDRA awwas ruler in the Eaft 
only, and. though valiant, had been defeated even there by the 
Daityas or Titans, but that Dh ARM A was made ſovereign over 
tum in all quarters. | 


— 


Verst V. Whoſe country). The original is: 


A revajanacan matangajamadaſtimyachch'hilafanghateh, 
a gauripituriswarendracirana\hpuſhyatſfitimnopireh, 
martan'diſtamayodayarun'ajalad ä vär'iräſid wayat, 

nitya yasya bhuwan chacara caradän sri devapald nripah, 
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The father of Ravi is the Mahindra mountain in the ſouth, in 


which that river has its ſource; as the father of GAUR1' is the 0 
Himalaya in the north, where ISW ARA, who has a moon on his oy 
forehead, is believed often to reſide; hence RA'DHA'CA NTA pro- 9 1 
poſed a conjectural emendation, which would have done honour 710 | 
to SCALIGER or BENTLEY. Inftead of indra, which is a name 0 h 
of the ſun, he reads indu, or the moon, by changing only a fmall ©0148 
Rraight line into a ſmall curve; and then the ſtanza will run „ 
thus ; 412 


By 
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By whoſe policy the great Prince De'VAPA'LA made the earth 
tributary, from the father of R&va, whoſe-piles-of-rocks-are- 
moiſt-with- juice - from- the- heads-of-laſcivious-elephants, to the- 
father-of-GAU RI, whoſe-white-mountains-are-brightened-with- 
beams-from-the-moon-of-IswAR1;-and as far as the-t wo- oceans- 
whoſe-waters-are-red-with-the rifing-and-with-the-ſetting-Sun. 

The words connected by hyphens are compounds in Sanſcrit. 

VeRse Vi. ſabmiſſion). I underſtand oi ag in this place ta 
mean the leiſure of the Miniſter from publick affairs, for which 
even the King waited at the head of his army. 

VERSE VII. ſums of Peetas). The common ſenſe of pita is 
a chair, ſeat, or throne; and in this ſenſe it occurs in the thir- 
teenth yerſe. Udupachch habipit'ham, or with-a-ſeat-bright-as- 
the-moon, appears to be the compound epithet of asanam, or 
Chair of fate, which though the King had often given to his Mi- 
niſter, yet, abaſhed by his wiſdom, and apprehenſive of his po- 
pularity, he had himſelf aſcended his throne with fear. 

VERSE X. The tenth ſtanza is extremely difficult, as it con- 
tains many words with two meanings, applied in one ſenſe to the 
Miniſter CE'DA'RA Mis RA, but, in another, to CA'RTICE'YA, 
the Indian MARs: thus, in the firſt hemiſtich, icin means fire 
or a peacock, sicha, a bright Lame, or a cre/t, and Sad, either 
power or a /pear. As the verſe is differently underſtood, it may 
be a deſcription of the Bra/men or of the Deity. 

Verse XII. The Brehmans of this province inſiſt, that by 
the four Vidyd's, or branches of knowledge, are meant the four 
Peda's, not the Upaveda''s, or Medicine, Archery, Mufich, and 
Mechanicks ; and they cite two diſtichs from the Agnipurana, in 
which eighteen Vidyd's are enumerated, and, among them, the 
four Vedas; three only of which are mentioned in the Amarcs/þ 
and in ſeveral older books. In this verſe alſo Ra'Ddua'ca'nt has 
_ diſplayed his critical ſagacity; inſtead of nala he reads bala, and, 
if his conjecture be right, we muſt add, “ even when he was a 
46 bo * ä 

VERSE XVI. conſtant to her lord). Ra'Dua'ca'nT reads 
anapatyay?, or childleſs, for anupatyayd; SATI having borne 10 
children, till ſhe became regenerate in the perſon of PA'RVaAT1.. 

VeRse XXIII. it obſtinately bore him no fruit). The original 
ſtanza is uncommonly obſcure: it begins with the words yonir - 
babhirwva, the two firſt ſyllables of which certainly mean a word ; 
but ſeveral Pandits, who were conſulted apart, are of opinion, 
that ys is the relative, of which ſame word in the maſculine gen- 
der, ſignifying /peech, is the antecedent, though not expreſſed: 
they explain the whole flanza thus—* That ſpeech, which came 
„forth (irbabliuva) inconſiderately, of which there was no 
* fruit, he was @ man who ſpoke nothing of that kind for his 
* own gratification : ke was @ man alſo, by whom no preſent-of- 
„ playthings was ever given, which the ſuppliant having received 
goes to another more bauntiful giver.” If the relative had 
been yan in the neuter gender, I ſhould have acquieſced in the 
tranſlation offered by the Pandits; but the n you of ſo ma- 
terial a word as ſpeech, which, indeed, is commonly feminine in 
Sanſcrit, appears unwarrantably harſh according to European 
ideas of conſtruction. _ mw 85 
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DESCRIPTION 
or A 
CATE ESR OY 


BY JOHN HERBERT HARRINGTON, ESQ. 


KNOWLEDGE of the antiquities of Hin- 
doſtan forming one of the ſeveral objects 
propoſed by the inſtitution of our Society, with 
the hope of communicating ſomething acceptable 
on this head, I took the opportunity of a late 
_ excurſion up the country to ſee the Cave which 
Mr. Hopctx1s a few years ſince attempted to vi- 
ſit, at the deſire, I believe of the late Governor- 
General, but was aſſaſſinated in his way to it by 
the followers of one of the rebellious Allies of 
Cuvr SIN. On my deſcribing it to the Preſi- 
dent, whom I had the pleaſure to accompany, I 
was encouraged by him to think that a particular 
account of it would be curious and uſeful; and 


in conſequence made a ſecond viſit to it from 
ya 
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Gys, when I took the following meaſurements, 
and, by the means of my Moonſbee, a copy of 
the Inſcription on it, which I had deſpaired of 
preſenting to you, but in its original language (a 
Pandit at Benares having attempted in vain to get 
it read, during theſe laſt three months}, till the 
kind aſſiſtance of Mr. WILKE INS enabled me to 
add the accompanying tranſlation and remarks to 
what would otherwiſe have given little ſatisfac- 
tion. . „ 
TEE hill, or rather rock, from which the cavern 
is dug, lies about fourteen miles North of the an- 
cient city of Gy, and ſeems to be one of the 
ſouth eaſtern hills of the chain of mountains call- 
ed by Rexnnei Caramſhah, both being a ſhort diſ- 
tance to the weſt of the Phulgs, 
Ir is now diſtinguiſhed by the name of Nagur- 
jfence: but this may perhaps be a modern appella- 
tion; no mention of it being made in the In- 
ſcription. Its texture is a kind of Granite, called 
by the Monu MMEDAN natives Sung Khareh, which 
compoſes the whole rock, of a moderate height, 
very craggy and uneven, and ſteep in its aſ- 
cant. © 
Trae Cave is ſituated on the ſouthern declivity, 
about two thirds from the ſummit: a tree imme- 
diately before it prevents its being ſeen from the 
bottom. It has only one narrow entrance, from 
the ſouth, two feet and a half in breadth, fix feet 
high, and of- thickneſs exactly equal. This leads 
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to a room of an oval form, with a vaulted roof, Mi 
which I meaſured twice, and found to be forty- 14 
four feet in length from eaſt to weſt, eighteen feet 104 
and an halt in breadth, and ten feet and a quarter 14 
in height at the centre. This immenſe cavity is Mn 
dug entirely out of the ſolid rock, and is exceed- 1 
ingly well poliſhed, but without any ornament. = 
The ſame ſtone extends much farther than the 1 
excavated 1 
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excavated part, on each ſide of it, and is alto- 
gether, I imagine, full a hundred feet in length, 
The inhabitants near know nothing of its hif- 
| tory or age, but I learnt from the Chief of a 
neighbouring village, that a tradition is extant 
of a MonummtDan, named MINHATJ-u-DEEN, 
having performed his Chee!ch, or forty days de. 
votion, in this cavern ; and that he was co-tempo- 
rary with MuUkxHnoom SHrRF-U-DEEN, a vener- 
able Yelee, who died in Behar in the 500th year 


of the Hijree; and he even went ſo far as to aver 


that he himſelf was deſcended from Minmra T-u- 
DEEN, and had records at Patna of his family's 
genealogy to the preſent time. What credit is 
due to this I will not pretend to ſay ; but the room 
is certainly now frequented by MoyummMEDans, 
and has been for ſome time, as there are the 
remains of an old moſque cloſe before it, and 
within a raiſed terrace, ſuch as the HonwuMMEDAaN 
devotees are uſed to conſtruct for their religious 
retirement. There are two inſcriptions, one on 
each ſide of the interior part of the entrance; 
the impreſſions of both which my Monſbee took 
off in the courſe of three days, with much trou— 
ble, and ſufficient accuracy to enable Mr. WII. 
EI Ns to underſtand and explain the whole of one, 
though many Pandits, I was informed, who had 
ſeen the original engraving, had attempted in vain 
to decypher it. The other, which conſiſts of one 
line only, is unfortunately of a different charac- 
ter, and remains ſtill unintelligible. 

Tux following letter and remarks, which Mr. 
W1LK1NS has favoured me with, make it unne- 
ceſlary for me to ſay any thing of the contents of 
the Inſcription: I can only regret with him that 
the date is yet undiſcovered; as what is now but 
a gratification of curioſity might then have been 
a valuable clue to the illuſtration of obſcure 

events 
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events in ancient hiſtory. There are, however, 
ſeveral other Caves in the adjoining hills, which I 
likewiſe viſited, but had not time to take the In- 
ſcriptions : and from theſe, J hope a date will be 
diſcovered. 


Were any other teſtimony beſides the later 
tion wanted to ſhew that theſe Caves were reli- 


gious temples, the remains of three defaced 


images near another which I viſited, called Cur- 


ram Choſſar, would be ſufficient proof of it. A 
third, the name of which I could not learn, has 


its entrance very curiouſly wrought with Ele- 


phants and other ornaments, of which, I hope 


in a ſhort time to preſent a drawing to the So- 
ciety. 
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FROM 
CHARLES WILKINS, 280. 
TO THE SECRETARY. 


DEAR SIR, 


AVING been ſo fortunate as to make out 
the whole of the very curious Inſcription 
you were ſo obliging as to lend me, I herewith 
return it, and allo a copy of my tranſlation, 
which is as literal as the idioms would admit it 


to be. 


Tas firſt lines of the firſt verſe allude to the 


ſtory of Bhawanee's killing the evil ſpirit Mahee- 
ſhaſoor, who in the diſguiſe of a Buffalo, as the 
name imports, had fought with Eendrd, and his 


celeſtial bands, for a hundred years, defeated 
him, and uſurped his throne. The ſtory is to 
be found at large in a little book called Chandee. 

'The 
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The vanquiſhed ſpirits, being baniſhed the Hea- 
vens and doomed to wander the Earth, after a 
while aſſemble, with their Chief Feud 6 at 
their head, and reſolve to lay their grievances 
before Peeſbnus and Seev. Conducted by Brah- 
ma, they repair into the preſence of thoſe Dei- 
ties, who heard their complaints with compaſ- 
ſion ; and their anger was ſo violent againſt 


Maheeſbaſoor, that a kind of flame iſſued lrom 
their mouths, and from the mouths of the reſt 


of the principal Gods, of which was formed a 
Goddeſs of inexpreſſible beauty with ten arms, 


and each hand holding a different weapon. This 
was a transfiguration of Bhawance the conſort 
of Seev, under which ſhe is generally called 


Diorga. She is ſent againſt the uſurper. She 


mounts her lion, the gift of the mountain Hee- 


malay (ſnowy), and attacks the Monſter, who 
ſhifts his form repeatedly ; til! at length the God- 


deſs planteth her foot upon his head, and cuts it 


oft with a ſingle ſtroke of her ſword. Imme- 


diately the upper part of a human body iſſues 


through the neck of the headleſs Buffalo and 
aims a ſtroke, which being warded off by the 
lion with his right paw, Doorga puts an end to 


the combat by piercing him through the heart 


with a ſpear. I have in my poſſeſſion a ſtatute 
of the Goddeſs with one foot on her lion, and 


the other on the Monſter, in the attitude here 


laſtly deſcribed. 


THe want of a date diſappointed my expec- 


tations. I had ſome hopes that it was contained 
in the ſingle line, which you informed me was 
taken from another part of the Cave; but, al- 
though I have not yet ſucceeded in making out 
the whole, I have diſcovered enough ro convince 
me that it contains nothing but an invocation. 
If you ſhould be ſo fortunate as to obtain cor- 
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1 | rect copies of the reſt of the Inſcriptions that are 
1 to be found in the Caves of thoſe mountains, I 
1 make no doubt but that we ſhall meet with ſome 
circumſtance or other, that will guide us to a 
diſcovery of their antiquity. 


I have the pleaſure to ſubcribe myſelf, 
DEAR SIR, 

Four very ſincere friend, 

| And obedient humble ſervant, 

| CHARLES WILKINS. 


Calcutta, 17th March, 1785. 


A TRANS- 


TRANSLATION 
OF A 


SANSCRIT INSCRIPTION. 


IF JHEN the foot of the Goddeſs ® was, with 
its tinkling ornaments, planted. upon the 
| head of Mahecſbaſoor t, all the bloom of the new- 
blown flower of the fountain 1 was diſperſed with 
diſgrace, by its ſuperior beauty. May that foot, 
radiant with a fringe of refulgent beams iſſuing 
from its pure bright nails, endue you with a 
ſteady and an unexampled devotion, offered up 
with fruits, and ſhew you the way to dignity and 
wealth! BEES. ey 

The illuſtrious Tagna Varma. was a prince whoſe 
greatneſs conſiſted in tree-will offerings. His re- 
putation was as unſullied as the Moon. He was 
renowned amongſt the Martial Tribes; although 
he was, by deſcent, by wiſdom, courage, charity, 
and other qualities, the foreleader of the royal 


* Bhawanee, the wife of Seev. 
The name of an Evil Spirit. 


Pp line; 


' T Epithet of the Lotus, 


petuity, the village 


8 8 


„ A TRANSLATION ox; | bee, 
line; yet, from the natural humility of his tem; 


per, he diſturbed not the powerful ocean. 


His auſpicious ſon, Sardoola Varma, a Prince 
whoſe magnificence flowed, as it were, from the 
tree of imagination * , diſplayed the enſign of roy- 
alty in ſacrifices, and the world was ſubdued by 
his infinite renown. He gratified the hopes of 
relations, friends, and dependants ; and honour 
was achieved from the deed of death f near the 
upriſing ocean. 

By his pious ſon, called Ananta Varma becauſe 
of his infinite renown, the holy abode of us con- 
templative men, who are always ſtudious for his 
good and employed in his ſervice, hath been in- 
creaſed and rendered famous as long as the earth, 
the ſun arid 'moon, and ſtarry heaven ſhall en- 


dure; and Katayanee 1 having taken ſanctuary, 


and being placed, in this cavern o of the wonder- 


ful Vebndya & mountains. 


Tue Holy Prince gave unto Bhawanee, in per- 
and its hilly lands, 
by whoſe lofty mountain-tops the ſunny beams are 
caſt in ſhade : Its filth and impurities are waſhed | 
away by the precious ſtores of the Mahanada ©, 
and it is refreſhed by the breezes from the waving 
ae tc ft : and Bakoolas I of its groves. 


In the original Kalpa-taroo, a fabulous tree which yielded 
every thing that was demanded, 5 
He was probably carried to Ganga: Sagar to die. 
Que of the names of Doorga or Bowanee. 
The name of the chain of Mountains which commences at 


Clu Bar; 


y The name, which conſiſted of two Jong ſy]lables, iS wanting 
in dhe original. 


Probably the river called the Mafonah i in Re NNED 8 Mop of 
South Bazar. | 

* ++ Probably the Champa, 

P Mos 'ree. : 
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BY CHARLES WILKINS, ESQ. 


FIRST INSCRIPTION, IN A CAVERN, CALLED THE 
GROT OF Nee e n NEAR EET A 


—__ 


* 4 3 Fo 8. 


NANTA VARMA, maſter of Ke hearts 
of the people, who was the good ſon of 
Sree SARDOOLA, by his own birth and great _ yir- 
tues claſſed amonglt the principal rulers of the 
earth, gladly cauſed this ſtatue of KREESANA of 
unſullied renown, confirmed in the world like his 
own reputation, and the image of KAnTEEMA- 


TEE to be depoſited in this great mountain- 
cave. 


* RAPBA, the favourite Miſtreſs of Kk AREUu˙ A. 


”"F þ 2. SREE 


580 TWO Scr Ions FROM 
2. Su SarDooLa, of eſtabliſhed fame, jewel 


of the diadems of kings, emblem of time to the 


martial poſſeſſors of the earth, to the ſubmiſſive 
the tree of the fruit of defire, a light to the Mi- 
litary Order, whoſe glory was not founded upon 
the feats of a ſingle battle, the raviſher of female 


hearts, and the 1 image of SMARA * became the 


Faber of the land. 
. WHEREVER Sree SARDOOLA is wont to caſt 
his own diicordant ſight towards a, foe, and the 
fortunate ſtar, his broad eye, is enflamed with 
anger between its expanded lids, here falleth a 
ſhower of arrows. from the ear-drawn ſtring of 
the bow of his ſon, the renowned IN AN TA VAR. 
MA, the beſtewer of infinite happineſs. 


SECOND INSCRIPTION, IN A CAVE BEHIND NAGAR- 


e at. * : — - 
As | - 
J © 

. - * * 


15 . THE 1 e "a Yana VarMa, whoſe 


movement was as the ſportive elephants in the 
5 ſeaſon of luſt, was like Maxnoo 4, the appointer 
of the military "ſtation of all the chiefs of the 
earth. By whoſe divine offerings, the Gop with 

a thouland eyes 1 bein conſtantly invited, the 

_ emaciated Powiamee . Fa 

ek of her checks with falling tears. 


or a long time ſullied the 


«+ 4 4 


* KAMA Deva We capi of the Hi adoos. 
1 firſt leg iſlator of the Hindoos. 
Eendi a, « irfication of the Heavens. 
The wife of Eendra, | 


2. ANANTA 
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2. AN AN TA VARMA by name, the friend of 
ſtrangers; renowned in the world in the charac- 


ter of valour; by nature immaculate as the lunar 
beams, and who is the offspri''g of Sree Sar- 


DOOLA :—By him this wonderful ſtatute of Boo. 


' TAPATEE and of Devert *, the maker of all 
things viſible and inviſible, and the granter of 
boons, which hath taken ſanctuary in this cave, 
was Cauſed to be made. May it protect the uni- 
verſe! 5 5 . 
3. Taz ſtring of his expanded bow, charged 
with arrows, and drawn to the extremity of the 


ſhoulder, burſteth the circle's centre. Of ſpa- 


cious brow, propitious diſt inction, and ſurpaſſing 
beauty, he is the image of the moon with an un- 


diminiſhed countenance. AN AN A Varma to 


the end! Of form like Su ARAI in exiſtence, he 


is ſeen with the conſtant and affectionate ſtanding 
with their tender and faſcinated eyes conſtantly 


fixed upon him. 
4. FRom the machine his bow, reproacher of 
the crying Koorara , bent to the extreme, he is 


endued with force ; from his expanded virtue he 
is a provoker; by his good conduct his renown 


reacheth to afar ; he is a hero by whoſe courting 
ſteeds the elephant is diſturbed, and a youth who 
is the ſeat of ſorrow to the women of his foes. He 
is the director, and his name is AN AN 4. 


* See va, or Mahadewva, and his conſort in one image, as a type 


of the deities, Genitor and Gemtyix. | 
+ The Hindo Cupid. | LES | 
A bird that conſtantly making a noiſe before rain, 
F This word figulics Eternal or Infinite. 
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| TRANSLATION or aw INSCRIPTION 
: BSI 
MAGA LANGUAGE, 


ENGRAVED ON A SILVER PLATE FOUND IN A CAVE 
abs NEAR ISLA'MABA'D. | 3 


COMMUNICATED BY JOHN SHORE, ESQ, | 


de 14th of Migha geg, Chand: Lib 


_#F Raja*, by the advice of Bowangari Rauli, 
who was the director of his {tudies and devotions, 


and in conformity to the ſentiments of twenty- 


eight other Raulis, formed the deſign of eſtab- 


liſhing a place of religious worſhip ; for which 
' Purpoſe a cave was dug, and paved with bricks, 


three cubits in depth, and three cubits alſo in di- 
ameter, in which were depoſited one hundred and 
twenty brazen images of ſmall dimenſions, deno- 
minated Tahmidas ; alſo, twenty brazen images 


Perhaps, Sandilyah, — 
larger 
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larger than the former, denominated Länguda; 
there was likewiſe a large image of ſtone called 
Lingudagiri, with a veſſel of braſs in which were 
depoſited two of the bones of T*hacur i on a 
ſilver plate were inſcribed the Hauca, or the man- 
dates of the Deity ; with that alſo ſtyled Taumahb 
Chuckſowna Tahma, to the ſtudy of which twenty- 
eight Raulis devote their time and attention; 
who, having celebrated the preſent work of de- 
votion with feſtivals and rejoicings, erected over 
the cave à place of religious worſhip for the Magas 
in honour of the Deity. 

Go ſent into the world BY DDHA AvaTA'R to 
inſtrud and direct the ſteps of angels and of men; 
of whoſe birth and origin the following is a re- 
lation: When BUpphA AvATA R deſcended 
from the region of ſouls in the month of Myagh, 
and entered the body of MAHAMA VA, the wife 
of Soo rAH DAN NA, Rija of Cailas, her womb 
ſuddenly aſſumed the appearance of clear tranſpa- 
rent cryſtal, in which Bupptta appeared, beauti- 

ful as a flower, kneeling and tecliting on his 
hands. After ten months and ten days of her 
pregnancy had elapſed, MaHAMa'vA ſolicited 
permiſſion from her huſband the R to viſit her 
father, in conformity to which the roads were di- 
rected to be repaired and made clear for her jour- 
ney ; fruit-trees were planted ;j water-veſſels placed 
on the road-fide; and great Illuminations pre- 
pared for the occaſion. Mana'ma'ya' then com- 
menced her journey, and arrived at a garden ad- 
Joining to the road, where inclination led her to 
walk and gather flowers: at this time, being ud- 
denly attacked with the pains of child-birth, 
the laid hold on the trees for ſupport, which de- 
elined their boughs at the inſtant. for the purpoſe 
of concealing het perſon, while ſhe was deliver- 
ed of the child; at which juncture BNA, 
. Hint eit 
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himſelf attended with a golden veſſel in his hand, 
on which he laid the child, and delivered it to 
Id DRA, by whom it was committed to the charge 
of a female attendant; upon which the child 
| alighting from her arms, walked ſeven paces, 

whence it was taken up by MARHAMAVA and 
carried to her houſe; and on the enfuing morn- 
ing news were circulated of a child being born in 
the Räjd's family. At this time TAPpAswI Muni, 
who, reſiding in the woods, devoted his time to 
the worſhip of the Deity, learned by inſpiration 
that Bopp nA was come to life in the Rad pa- 
lace: he flew through the air to the Rafa's re- 
ſidence, where, ſitting on a throne, he ſaid, 8.1: 
„ have repaired hither for the purpoſe of viſiting 
6 the child.“ BuppHA was accordingly brought 
into his preſence: the Muni obſerved two 1 — 
fixed on his head, and, divining ſomething both 
of good and bad import, began to weep and to 
laugh alternately, The Raja then queſtioned him 
with regard to his preſent impulſe, to whom he 
anſwered, '** I muſt not reſide in the ſame place 
with Buppha, when he ſhall arrive at the 
rank of Avatar: this is the cauſe of my preſent 
«* affliction, but Jam even now affected with glad- 
„ neſs by his preſence, as 1 am hereby abſolved 
« from all my tranſgreſſions.” The Muni then 
departed : and, after five days had elapſed, he 
aſſembled four Pandits for the purpoſe of calcu- 
lating the deſtiny of the child; three of whom 
divined, that as he had marks on his hands re- 
ſembling a wheel, he would at length become a 
Raja Chacraverti ; another divined, that he would 
arrive at the dignity of Avatar. 

Tux boy was now named SA cya, and had at- 
tained the age of ſixteen years; at which pe- 
riod it happened, that the RAe ChuUniban had 
a daughter named Viewrs" RA, Whom he had 


engaged 


* 
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engaged not to give in marriage to any one till 
fuch time as a ſuitor ſhould be found who could 
brace a certain bow in his poſſeſſion, which hi- 
therto many Kaza's had attempted to accompliſh 
without effect. Sa vA now ſucceeded in the 
attempt, and accordingly obtained the R4ja's 
daughter in marriage, with whom he repaired to 
his own place of reſidence. 

One day, as certain myſteries were revealed 
to him, he formed the deſign of relinquiſhing his 
dominion; at which time a ſon was born in his 
houſe whoſe name was Rachu. Sa cv then 
left his palace with only one attendant and a horſe, 
and, having croſſed the river GANx dA, arrived at 
Balicali, where, having directed his ſervant to 
leave him and carry * his horſe, he laid aſide 
his armour. 
_ When the world was created, there appeared 
five flowers, which BRAHMA depoſited in a place 
of ſafety: three of them were afterwards delivered 


to the three T'hacurs, and one was preſented to 


SA cx, who diſcovered, that it contained ſome 


pieces of wearing apparel, in which he clothed 
himſelf, and adopted the manners and life of a 


mendicant. A traveller one day paſſed by him 


with eight bundles of gra's on his ſhoulders, and 
addreſſing him, ſaying: “ A long period of 


ec 
(e 


< I beg to preſent him an oſtering conſiſting of 


„ theſe bundles of grals.“ Sa'cya accordingly 
accepted of the gras, and repoſed on it. At 
that time there ſuddenly appeared a golden tem- 


ple containing a chair of wrought go Id, and the 


height of the temple was thirty cubits, u upon 
which BRAnma' aligbted, and held a canopy 
over the head of Sa'cya: at the ſame time N- 
DRA deſcended with a large fan in his hand, and 


NAA ; | 


time has elapſed ſince I have ſeen the T*hacur ; 
but now ſince I have the happineſs to meet him, 
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Na'ca, the Räjd of ſerpents, with ſhoes in his 
hand, together with' the four tutelar deities of 
the four corners of the univerſe ; who all attend- 
ed to do him ſervice and reverence. At this time 
likewiſe the chief of Aſurs with his forces ar- 
_ rived, riding on an elephant, to give battle to 
Sa'cya, upon which Branma” IN DRA, and 
the other deities, deſerted him and vaniſhed. 
 Sa'cya, obſerving that he was left alone, in- 
voked the aſſiſtance of the Earth; who, attend- 
ing at his ſummons, brought an inundation 
over all the ground, whereby the Hur, and 
his forces were vanquiſhed, and compelled to 
retire. „„ ww 
Ar this time five holy ſeriptures deſcended 
from above, and Sa'cya was dignified with the 
title of BuppHA Avatar. The ſcriptures confer 
powers of knowledge and retroſpection, the abi- 
lity of accompliſhing the impulſes of the heart, 
and of carrying into effect the words of the mouth. 
Sac A reſided here, without breaking his faſt, 
twenty-one days, and then returned to his own 
country where he preſides over Raja's, govern- 

ing them with care and equity. 5 
Wliokvex reads the Caric, his body, apparel, 
and the place of his devotions, muſt be purified; 
he ſhall be thereby delivered from the evil ma- 
chinations of demons and of his enemies; and 
the ways of redemption ſhall be open to him Bu p- 
DHA Avatar inſtructed a certain Rauli by name 
AN UI Ma'La in the writings of the Caric, fay- 
ing, Whoever ſhall read and ſtudy them, his 
„ foul ſhall not undergo a tranſmigration,” and 
the ſcriptures were thence called Angy/: Mala. 
There were likewiſe five other books of the Cœric 
denominated Yacharam, which if one peruſe, 
he ſhall be thereby exempted from poverty 
and the machinations of his enemies; he 9 — 
| | allo 
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alſo be exalted to dignity and honours, and 
the length of his days ſhall be protracted: the 
ſtudy of the Caric heals afflictions and pains 
of the body, and whoever ſhall have faith 
therein, heaven and bliſs ſhall be the reward 
of his piety. 
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APPENDIX: 


A HYMN TO CAMDEO. By SIR WILLIAM JONES. 
A HYMN TO NARAYENA. BY THE SAME. 


AN ACCOUNT OF EMBASSIES AND LETTERS BE- 


TWEEN THE EMPEROR OF CHINA AND SULTAN 
SHAHROKH. TRANSLATED BY SIR WILLIAM 
CHAMBERS. „ 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE MARRATTA STATF; 


THE PRODUCTIONS AND PECULIARITIES OF THE 
COUNTRY ; AND OF THE CUSTOMS AND MANNERS 


OF THE MARRATTAS. BY THE SAME: 
SELECTED FROM THE 


ASIATIC MISCELLANY. 
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BY SIR WILLIAM JONES, 


THE ARGUMENT, 


THE Hindi God to whom the following poem is addreffed, ap. 

' pears evidently the ſame with the Grecian ERos and the Roman 
CUPIDO ; but the Indian deſcription of his perſon and arms, 
his family, attendants, and attributes, his new and peculiar 
beauties, | | | 

AccoRDiNG to the mythology of Hinduſtan, he was the ſon of 

Mara, or the general attracting power, and married to RET 
TY or Afedion; and his boſom friend is BESs8ENT or Spring. 
he is repreſented as a beautiful youth, ſometimes converſing 
with his mother and conſort in the midſt of his gardens and 
temples; ſometimes riding by moon-light on a parrot or lory, 
and attended by dancing-girls or nymphs, the foremoſt of 
whom bears his colours, which are a 7/4 ona red ground, His 
favourite place of reſort is a large tract of country round AG RA, 
and principally the plains of Matra, where KRISHEN alſo and 
the nine Goe1A, who are clearly the Apollo and Muſes of the 
Greeks, uſually ſpend the night with muſick and dance, His 

w of ſugar-cane or flowers, with a ſtring of bees, and his ive 
arrows, each pointed with an Indian bloſſom of a heating qua- 


lity, 
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lity, are allegories equally new and beautiful, He has at leaft 
twenty-three names, moit of which are introduced in the 
Hymn: that of Cam or Cama ſignifies defire, a ſenſe which it 
alſs bears in apcient and modern Per //@n ; and it is poflible, 
| that the words Dipuc aud Cupid, which have the ſame ſignification 
may have the fame origin; ſince we know that the old Hetru/- 
cans, from whom great part of the Roman language and religi- 
on was derived, and whoſe ſyſtem had a near affinity with that 
of ti.e Perffans and Indians, uſed towrite their lines alternately 
forwards and backwards, as furrows are made by the plough ; 
and though the two laſt letters of Cupido may be only the gram- 
matical termination, as in ib ide and capedo, yet the primary 
root of cupio is contained in the three firſt letters. The ſe- 
venth ſtanza alludes to the bold attempt of this deity to wound 
the great God Mafadeo, for which he was puniſhed by a flame 
conſuming his corporeal nature and reducing him to a mental 
eſlence; and hence his chief dominion is over the minds o 
mortals, or ſuch deities as he is permitted to ſubdue. | 


THEHYMN. 


aA potent God from Ac x4's orient bowr's 
W. , Floats through the Jucid au, whilſt living flowr's 
ith ſunny twine the vocal arbours wreathe, 


And pales enamour'd heavn'ly fragrance breathe? 


Hail pow'r unknown ! for at thy beck 
Vales and groves their boſoms deck, 
And ev'ry laughing bloſfom dreffes 
With gems of dew his muſky treſſes. 

I feel, I fell thy genial flame divine, 
And hallo thee and kifs thy ſhrine. 


« Know'ft thou not-me ?” Celeſtial ſounds I hear! 


% Know'ſt thou not me?“ Ah, ſpare a mortal ear? 


% Behold” —My- ſwimming eyes entrane'd I raiſe, 
But ok! they ſur ink . blaze. 
Ves, ſon of Maya, yes, I kn 5 
Thy bloomy ſhafts and cany bow, 
Cheeks with youthful glory beaming, 
Locks in braids ethereal Nee uf 


Thy ſcaly ſtandard, thy i arms, 


And all thy pains and all thy charms. 


God of each loyely ſight, each lovely ſound, 


Soul-kindling, werld- inflaming, ſtarry-crown'd, 
Eternal Cama ! Or doth SMA A bright, 

Or proud RYAN give thee more delight? 
Whate'er 


A HYMN: To AMDEO. 
Whate' er thy ſeat, whate'er thy name, 


Seas, earth, and air thy reign proclaim: | 65 | bs 
Wreathy ſmiles and — pleaſures WM 
Are thy richeſt, ſweeteſt treaſures, _ 6654 £ * 
All animals to thee their tribute bring, 1 | 1 
And hail thee univerſal king. ph 4 ij 
Thy conſort mild, Arracrien ever true, Wh. 
Graces thy ſide, her veſt of glowing hue, ; = 1 


And in her train twelve blooming girls advance, 
Touch golden ſtrings and Knit the. mirthful dance. 

Thy dreadful implements they bear 

And wave them in the ſcented air, 

Each with pearls her neck adorning 

Brighter than the tears of morning. 
Thy crimſon enſign, which before them flies, 
Decks with new ſtars the ſapphire ſkies. 
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God of the flow'ry ſhafts and flow'ry bow, 
Delight of all above and all below ! 
Thy lov'd companion, conſtant from his birth, 
In heav'n clep'd BESSENT, and gay SexinG on earth, 
Weaves thy green robe and flaunting bow'rs, 
And from thy clouds draws balmy ſhow'rs, 
He with freſh arrows fills thy quiver 
(Sweet the gift and ſweet the giver). 
And bids the many-plum'd warbling throng 
Burſt the pent bloſſoms with their ſong. 


He bends the luſcious cane, and twiſts the ſtring 
With bees how {ſweet ! but ah, how keen their ſting ! 
He with five flow'rets tips thy ruthleſs darts, | 
Which through five 5 pierce enraptur'd hearts: 
Strong Chumea, rich in od'rous gold, 5 
Warm Auen, nurs'd in heav'nly mould, 
Dry Na GR ES Ex in ſilver ſmiling, 
Hot Kirticum our ſenſe beguiling, 
And laſt, to kindle fierce the Corchits flame, 
LoveSHAFT, which Gods bright BeLa name, 
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Can men reſiſt thy pow'r, when Kais HEA yields, 
Kis HE M, who ſtill in Mar PA's holy geld . 
Tunes harps immortal, and to ſtrains divine 
Dances by moon- light with the Gop iA nine? 
But, when thy daring arm untam'd 
At Manapeo a love-ſhaft aim'd, 
Heav'n ſhook, and, ſmit with (tony wonder, 
Told his deep dread in butts of thunder, 


Qq Whilſt 
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Whilſt on thy beauteous limbs an azure fire 
Blaz'd forth, which never muſt expire. 


O thou for ages born, yet ever young, 1 TE 
For ages may thy Bzxamin's lay be ſung! 47 
And when thy Lory ſpreads his em'rald wings 


To wait thee high above the tow'r of Kings, 
Whilſt o'er thy throne the moon's pale light 
Pours her ſoft radiance through the night, 

And to each _— cloud diſcovers _ 


And haunts of blelt or joyleſs lovers, 
Thy mildeſt influence to thy Bard impart, 5 55 5 
r mores NY LIE 
A HYMN 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


A COMPLETE introduction to the following Ode would be no 
leſs than a full comment on the Vayps aud PuRAns of the 
HinDvus, the remains of Egyptian and Per ffan theology, and 
the tenets of the Ionict and Italick ſchools; but this is not the 
place for fo vaſt a diſquiſition. It will be ſufficient here to pre- 
miſe, that the inextricable difficulties attending the vulzar noti- 
on of material ſubſtances, concerning which i. 


„% We know this only, that we nothing know.” 


induced many of the wiſeſt among the ancients, and ſome: of 
the moſt enlightened among the moderns, to believe, that the 
whole Creation was rather an ene: gy then a work, by which the 
Infinite being who is preſent at all times and in all places, 2x-" 
hibits to the minds of his creatures a ſet of perceptions, like a 
wonderful picture or piece of muſick, always varied, yet al- 
ways uniform; ſo that all bodies and their qualities exiſt, in- 
deed, to every wiſe and uſeful purpoſe, but exiſt only as far as 
they are perceived; a theory no leſs pious than ſublime, and as 
different from any principle of Atheiſm, as the brighteſt ſun- 
ſhine differs from the blackeſt midnight. This illuſive operati- 
on of the Deity the Hindu Philoſophers call Mar a, or Decepti- 
on; and the word occurs in this ſenſe more than once in the 
commentary on the Rig Vayd, by the great VAsISHTHA, of 
which Mr. HALHEAD has given us an admirable ſpecimen. 
Tus Vt ſtanza of the Hymn repreſents the ſublimeſt attri- 
butes. of the Supreme Being, and the three forms in which they, 
moſt clearly appear to us, Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, or, 
in the language of ORPa4gvs and his diſciples, Love. The 
ſecond compriſes the Indian and Egyptian doctrine of the Divine 
Eſſence and Archetypal Ideas; for a diſtin& account of which 
I VV 


SL 
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Whit firſt impell'd thee to exert thy 8 
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the reader muſt be referred to a noble deſcription in the Sixth 
Book of PLATo's Republick ; and the fine explanation of that 
patiage in an elegant diſcourſe dy the Author of Cyr us, from 
whoſe learned work a hint has been burrowed for tie concluſion 
of this piece. The third and/Fourth are taken from the Inſti- 
tutes of MENU, and the eighteenth Puran of Vy asa, entitled 
Srey Bhagawat, part of which has be-n tranſlated into Per fan, 


+ not without ele ance, but rather too paraphraſtically. From 


BRRK MEN, or th Grbat Being, in the neuter gender, Is formed 
BREHMA, in the maſculine; and the ſecond word is appropri- 
ated to the Creative Power of the Divinity, 

THE Spirit of God, called NARAYE NA, or Moving on the 
Water, has a multiplicity. "of other epithets in Sanſcrit, the 
principal of which are introduced, expreſsly or by alluſion, in 
the th ſtanza; and two of them contain tue names of the Evil 
Beings who are feigned to have ſpriing from the ears of VISH- 
Nu; for thus the Dreme Spirie is intitted, when conſidered as 
the Preſerving Power; the //+th aſcribes the perception of /e- 
condary qualities by our ſenſes to the immediate influence of 
Maya; and the ſeventh imputes to her operation the primary 
qualities of Extenſion and Solidity. 
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1 of a who, 8 ew "ry y part 
Of ſpace expanded and of endleſs time, 255 
Beyond the ſtretch of Jab'ring thought ſublime, 
Bat uptoar into beauteous order ſtart,” os 
Before Heaven was, Thou ar: 
Exe ſpheres 717 745 us ral or Pho FED 
The earth in ſirmamental ether hu 1 1 
ſat'ſt alone; till, through — oli 1 
bings unexiſting to exiſtence ſprung, 
> grateful deſtant ſu 


Soodueſs unlimited. What glorious fight = 
Thy pow'r direfted ? Wiſdom without bound. 
What prov'd it firſt? Oh! guide my Ager cn; 
Oh riſe from cumbrous ground 
My fout in rapture drowa d, 
That fearleſs it may ſoax on . | 
For Thou, who I y know'ſt, Thou only canſt inſpire, 


Wraps in evernel ſolitary ſha, 
Th impenetrabfe gleem of ;ohe weft, 
Impervious, nes ne ithnrenſe, 


Ere 
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Ere ſpirits were infus'd or forms diſplay d. 
Bream his own mind ſurvey d. 
As mortal eyes (thus finite we compare. 
With infinite) in {ſmootheſt mirrors pare: 
Swift, at his look, a ſhape ſupremely fair 
Leap'd into being with a boundleſs blaze, 
That fifty ſuns might daze. 
Primeval, May « was the Goddeſs nam'd, 
Who to her fire; with Love divine inflam'd, 
A caſket gave with rich ideas fill'd, - - - 
From which this gorgeous Univerſe he fram'd 
For, when th* Almighty wild 
VUnnumber'd worlds to build, | 
From Unity diverſified he ſprang, 
While gay Creation laugh'd, and procreant Nature rang. 


Firſt an all- potent all-pervading ſound 1 

Bade flow the waters and the waters flow'd, 

Exulting in their meaſureleſs abode, 

Diffuſive, multitudinous, profound, 
Above, beneath, around; 
Then o'er the vaſt expanſe primordial wind 

| Breath'd gently till a lucid bubble roſe, _ 
Which grew in perfect ſhape an Egg refin'd : 

Created ſubſtance no ſuch luſtre hows, 

Earth no {ach beauty knows. 
Above the warring waves it danc'd elate, 

Till from its burfting ſhell with lovely (tate | / 

A form cerulean flutter'd ofer the deep, 

Brighteſt of beings, 7 of the great: 

Who not as mort 8 
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Their eyes in dewy ſleep, FI 
But heav'nly-penſive on the Lotos lay, 
That bloſſom'd at his touch and ſhed a golden ray. 


Hail, primal bloffom! hail empyreal gem 
KEMEL, or PeDMA, or whate'er high name | 
Delight thee, ſay, what four- forn'd Godhead came, 
With graceful ſtole and beamy diadem, 

Forth for thy verdant (tem? - 

Full-gifted Baenma ! Rapt in ſolemn thought 
He ſtood, and round his eyes fre-darting threw : 

But, whilſt his viewleſs origin he ſought, 
One plain he ſaw of living waters blue, 
Their ſpring nor ſa nor knew. 

Then, in his parent ſtalk again retir'd, 

With reſtleſs pain for ages he inquir'd | 
What were his pow'rs, by whom, and why conferr'd : 
With doubts perplex'd, with keen impatience fir'd, 


He 
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He roſe ny riſing heard 

Th' unknown all knowing Word, 

4 BxaeznMa! no more in-yain reſearch rſt 8/--- 
« My veil thou canſt not move Go; bid a | worlds exiſt,” 


Hail, ſelf. exiſtent, in celeſtial ſpeech 
Nazave u, from thy watry cradle nam'd : 
Or VexamaLy may I ſing unblam' d, 
With flow'ry braids, that to thy ſandals reach, 
Whoſe beauties who can teach ? 
| Or high PREITA BER clad in yellow robes 
Than ſun beams brighter in meridian glow, 
That weave their heav'n ſpun light o'er circling globes ? ; 
* Unwearied, lotos-eyed, with dreadful bow, 
Dire Evil's conſtant foe ! 1 
reat PEDMANABHA, oer thy cheriſh'd world 
The pointed Checra, be thy fingers whirl'd, 
Fierce KyTaBn ſhall deſtroy and Meonv grim, 
To black deſpair and dee deftrugton hurl. 
Such views my ſenſes dim, 
My eyes in darkneſs ſwim: 
What eye can bear thy blaze, what utt'rance tell | 
Thy deeds with ſilver trump or mip arenhes thell ? 


| Onnniſcient Spirit, whoſe all-ruling pow'r 
| Bids from each ſenſe bright emanations beam; 
_ Glows in the rainbow, · ſparkles in the ſtream, 
Smiles in the bud, and gliſtens in the flow'r 
That crowns each vernal bow'r, 3 
Sighs in the gale, and warbles in the throat = 
Of ev'ry bird that bails the bloomy ſpring, | 
Or tells his love in many a liquid note, 
Wdilſt envious artiſls touch the rival trig, 
Till rocks and foreſts ring ; 
Breathes in rich fragrance from the ſandal grove, 
Or where the precious muſk-deer playful rove: 
In dulcet juice from eluſt'ring fruit diſtills, 
And burns ſalubrious in the taſteful clove: 
Soft banks and verd'rous hills 
„ preſent influence fills; 
In air, in floods, in caverns, woods, and plains, 
Thy will inſpirits all, thy fov'reign Maya wean, 


* 


Blue cryſtal vault, * Sad Gras..: | 
That in th' ethereal fluid blaze and breathe; . 
Thou, toſſing main, whoſe ſnaky branches wreathe 
This penſil orb with intertwiſting gyres; 
| Mountains, whoſe radiant ſpires 
| Preſumptuous rear their ſummits to the ſkies, 


A HYMN TO NARATENA. 
And dle nd their emerald hue with ſapphire light ; 
Smooth meads and lawns, that glow with varying dyes 


Of dew-beſpangled leaves and bloſſoms bright, 
Hence! vaniſh from my ſight : 


Deluſive pictures! unſubſtantial ſhows 
My ſoul abſorb'd One only Being knows, 
Of all perceptions One abundant ſource, 
Whence ev'ry obje& ev'ry moment flows : 
Suns henee derive their force, 
Hence planets learn their courſe; 
But ſuns and fading worlds I view no more: Wo, 
God only I perceive ; God only I adore. . 
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ACCOUNT 
EMBASSIES AND LETTERS 
THAT PASSED BETWEEN THE 


EMPEROR OF CHINA AND SULTAN SHAHROKH, | 
SON OF AMIR TIMUR. 


' EXTRACTED FROM THE MALTA US SADEIN OF 
ABDUR REZAK, ts 


AND TRANSLATED BY 


WILLIAM CHAMBERS, ESQF. 


THE TRANSLATOR's PREFACE. 


"Los enſuing Extracts are made from a work which is not en- 
_ tirely unknown in Europe, M. D'HERBELOT makes particular 
mention of it under the article Schahrokh.'and exprefles a hope 
of ſeeing it one day tranſlated by M. GALLAND ; but no ſuch 

 _ tranſlation has ever appeared. 

Tus following account taken from the Hanis us SER of XA 

demir, ſhows in what degree of eſteem the Author and his 

work have been held in Aa, 1 


New Sin WiLLiaM CHAMBERS, 


„% KAMAL 


£6 
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KAMAL up Din ABDUL RezAxk was a ſon of InLAL up 
Dix IsHAK of Samarcand, and was born at Herat on the 


_** rath of Shaban 816 or (6th November, A. D. 1413). His 


father Ish Ak reſided at the court of Sultan SHannoKn, in 


«+ quality of Kazy and Imam, and was ſometimes conſulted on 


++ points of law, and deſired to read /earned® treatiſes in his 
** Majeſty's preſence. ABDUR REZAK, after his father's 
«+ death, in the year 841 (A. D. 1437), wrote a comment on 
Az up DIN YAnla's Treatiſe of Arabic prepoſitions and 
e pronouns, and dedicated it to Sultan SHAHROKH; on occa- 
„ fion of which he had the honour to kiſs his Majeſty's hand. 
In the latter part of that prince's reign, he went as his am- 

bafſſador to the King of Brjanagur (Vifiapore), and expe- 
rienced various extraordinary incidents and viciſſitudes on 
that journey; but at length-returned to Khora/an in ſafety. 
After the death of Sultan SHAHROKH, he was ſucceſſively 
admitted to the preſence of MiRZa ABDUL LaTir, MiR- 
„ ZA ABDULLAH, and MIiRZA ABUL KAslM; and in the 
« firſt Fumad of 87 (or October 1492), under the reign of Sul- 


40 


* tan ABU SAID, he was appointed Superintendant of the 


« Hana of MIR ZA SHAHROKH, where he continued to 
* the time of his death, which happened in the latter Fumad of 


the year $99 (anſwering to part of July and Auguſt 1482.) 


ce 


AMONG the excellent productions of his pen is that uſeful work 
„ the Matle us Sadein, which is in every one's hand, and is 
„ univerſally known, where he has given a general hiſtory of 
« gvents from the time of Sultan ABU Said BanaDaR 
„% KRAN, down to the aſſaſſination of Mirza SULTAN ABU 
«© SAID GURKAN.” | | 


Aru Said BAnADAR KHAN was the ninth in ſucceſſion from 


CEENGEZ KHAN, of thoſe that reigned over Pera at large. 


His death happened in the year of the Hidjerah 736, or A. D. 
1335; and Mix Zz SULTAN ABU SAiD GURKAN was killed 
in the Hidjerah year 873, or A. D. 1468: fo that this hiſtory 


takes in a period of more than 130 ſolar years, of which the 


laſt fifty were in the lifetime of the author. And as his father 


held an eminent ſtation at court before him, it is plain he had 
the beſt means of information reſpecting events for ſeveral 


years preceding ; which gives ſufficient weight to what he ſays 
on the ſubject of theſe Embaſſies. This teſtimony is alfo con- 


firmed by that of a cotemporary writer, SE¹RERF UD Din AL v 


VBZ D, who, in his Supplement to the Zaffer-NamakÞ, men- 
tions moſt of theſe Embaſſies, and gives us all the Letters, 


_ except the firſt from the Emperor of China, which, as it aſ- 


ſames a fiyle of ſuperiority that could not be agreeable to SH an- 
ROKH MIRZA, SHERF Up Din, who wrote his book under the 


_ aufpices of that Prince, and dedicated it to him, might have 
| his reaſons for omitting. FO, | 


22 | 
This word, and others thus diſtinguiſhed in the following Extracts, 
are ſuch as are implied but not expreſſed in the Qrigimnal. | 


© + A work of which Monl, de la Croix tranſlated a part, but not the 


Supplement. 


Bu r, 


— — 
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Bur, apart from the authenticity of the hiſtory, the Letters them- 


ſelves ſeem to have ſtrong marks of being genuine, both in the 


matter they contain, and in the ſtyle in which they are written, 


Of the firſt every one may form his opinion; the latter muſt be 
ſubmitted to the judgment of thoſe who peruſe them in the ori- 


| ginal language. They will perceive, that while thoſe from 


Sultan SHAHROKH are penacd with that purity and propriety 


of diction which might be expected from a Per fan Monarch, 


thoſe from the Emperor of China are expreiſed in ſuch quaint 
and awkward terms, as might be ſuppoſed to come from a Mogul 
Interpreter tranſlating each word of a CHinęſe letter at the peril 


of his life But the ſimplicity and unattected brevity of the CAi- 


neſe original, ſeems to have been ſuch as could not ſuffer an 
material injury from a ſervile trauſlation, and much of the na- 
tional character is viſible in theſe productions. 


-IT. may be proper to mention here, who the two Monarchs were 


that carried on this correſpondence. 


SULTAN SHAHROKH, or, as he is commonly called by the hifto- 


| Tians, SHAHROKH MIRZA, was the fourth ſon of the famous 


TiMUR, and youngeit of the two that ſurvived him. At the 


time of his father's death, which happened on the 197th Shaban 
| $07 (or 14th February 1405), he was at Haert, the capital of 


Khoraſan; to the government of which he had been appointed 
nine years before. Finding, on that event, that the people of 
that extenſive province were ſtrongly attached to him, he was 
ſolemnly inaugurated, and founded a new kingdom at that city 


in the ſucceeding month. Before two years were expired, he 


LY 


added the rich province of Mazinderan to that of Khoraſan; 
and in two years more the impolitic conduct of his nephew, 
KHALIL SULTAN, put him in peaceable poſſeſſion of the ca- 
pital city of Samarcand, and all the countries north of the 
Oxus that were then ſubject to it. Within the ſame period he 
alſo extended his empire ſouthward on the fide of Sit an or Si- 


 Ji/tan, of which he took the principal ſtrong-holds in perſon ; 


and this was the expedition from which he was juſt returned 


when the firſt embaſſy arrived. In 816 of the Hidjeral or (A. 


D. 1413), he added Far/fan to his former acquiſitions ; and 


in the Hidjeral year 8 19 (or A. D. 1416), he poſſeſſed himſelf 


of Kerman. His only opponents after that were, KARA Vu- 
SUF the TURKUMAN, and his ſons, the laſt of whom he van- 
quiſhed in a pitched battle on the plains of Sala/s, in Azerba:- 
jan (Aderbaitzan), in 832 (A. D. 1428); which event left him 


the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of an empire compoſed of the follow- 


ing extenſive territories ;—Xhor4/an, the centre of his domi- 


nions; Maverunnaher and Turki/ian, north of the Oxus; Ballll 


and Badak/þ2n, to the north- eaſt; Zabuli/t4n to the ſouth-eaſt ; 
FSi dn, Kerman, and Far /tan to the ſouth; and Irak, Mazen- 


deran and Azerbaijan to the weſt. All which he continued to 
govern with 7 reputation till his death, which happened in 
the month of Zil/hiajah B5o (or February 1447), after he had 
lived yr, and reigned 43 lunar years. | 


Tux Chineſe Emperor, who in theſe Extracts calls himſelf Dar- 
MING, was the third prince of the dynaſty of Ming, and afs 


cended the throne in the year 1403, five years before the cſ bf 
tnele 
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theſe Embaſſies. It was the founder of this dynaſty, the father 
of this prince, that drove the Tartars of the race of CUuENGEZ 
KHAN entirely out of China, after which he kept his court at 
Nanking, where he firſt eſtabliſhed hinaſelf; but the above Em- 
peror, his ſon, removed it back to Pe-king, in the ſeventh year 
of his reign. He is ſaid to have been generous, and an encou- 
rager of learning; but was dreaded on account of ſome crual- 
ties with which he began his reign. He died A. D. 1426, after 
he had governed China 23 years. ; 
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EMBASSIES, LETTERS, &c. 


FROM THE ANNALS OF THE HIDJERAH YEAR 811. (COM- 
MENCING 26th MAY, A. D. 1408.) | 


HEN the King (i. e. SHAHROKH Mirza) 
returned from his expedition to Seiftan, 
ambaſſadors, who had been ſent by the Emperor 
of China to condole with him on the death of his 
father, arrived with a variety of preſents, and 
repreſented what they had to ſa pl on the part of 
their monarch. The King, after ſhewing them 
many favours and civilities, gave them their dif- 
miſſion. *® 


FROM THE ANNALS OF THE HIDJERAH YEAR 81 5 
(commencinG 12th MAY, A. P. 1412. ) 


ABour this time ambaſſadors from Davminc 


Knax, Emperor of Chin and Macbin, and all 
thoſe 
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thoſe countries, arrived at Herat. His Majeſty 
(i. e. SSaHroknH Mirza) iſſued orders on this 
occaſion, that the city and the bazars ſhould be 
decorated, and that the merchants ſhould adorn 
their thops with all poſſible art and elegance. The 
Lords of, the Court alſo went out to meet them, to 
ſignify, that they regarded their coming as an 


auſpicious event, and conducted them into the 


city with the utmoſt honour and ceremony. It 
was a time of rejoicing, like the day of youth, 
and of gaiety as on a night of nuptual fel 

His Majeſty ordered the royal gardens to be be- 


decked like the 9 55 of Paradiſe, and ſent his 


martial and lion- like yesavals to aſſign every one 


his proper manſion. After which his Majeſty 


himſelf, irra iated with a ſplendour like the ſun, 
aſcended. his throne as that glorious luminary 
when in the zenith of his courſe, and beſtowed 


2% I 


upon the chief of his lords, and on the ambaſ- 


ſadors, the happineſs of kiſſing his hand. The 


latter, after offering him their preſents, delivered 
their meſſage. The purport of what they ſaid on 
that occaſion, and the letter they brought from 
the Emperor of China, was as follows: _ 


LETTER FROM THE EMPEROR OF NA. 


6.4 


c Fetter to the country of Samarcand to Suau- 


*© ROKH DAHADUR. 


# 3.1 g 


* 


* 4 


c 


|, 


* 


to the end that all bis creatures may be happy, 
and that it is in conſequence of his ſovereign 
decree that we are become Lord of the face 
of the earth, we therefore endeavour to ex- 


4 


K „ 


. 
* 


| * 


„ erciſe 


ivity. 


e Tax great Emperor Day-minG ſends this 


& As we conſider that the Moſt High Gop has 
created all things that are in heaven and earth, 


— 
——— N 
— wy — 
— 
+ — — 
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erciſe rule in obedience to his commands; and 
for this reaſon we make no partial diſtinctions 
between thoſe that are near, and thoſe that are 
afar off, but regard them all with an eye of 
equal benevolence. 


„Wx have heard, before this, that dd art 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


6c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 


ce 
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cc 
cc 
& 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
4 * 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ce 
ce 
cc 
ce 
ce 
ce 


a wiſe and an excellent man, highly diſtinguiſh- 
ed above others, that thou art obedient to the 
commands of the Moſt High God, that thou 
art a father to thy people and thy troops, and 
art good and beneficent towards all ; which has 

en us much ſatisfaction. But it was with 
ſingular pleaſure we obſerved, that when we 
ſent an ambaſſador with Kimbas. and Torkos, 


and a dreſs, thou didft pay all due honour to 


our command, and didſt make a Proper diſ- 
play of the favour thou hadſt received, inſo- 
much that ſmall and great rejoiced at it. Thou 


didſt alſo forthwith diſpatch an ambaſſador to 
do us homage, and to preſent us the rarities, 


horſes, and choice manufactures of that coun- 
try. So that with the ſtriQeſt regard to truth 
we can declare, that we have deemed thee 
worthy of praiſe and of diſtinction 
Tus government of the Moguls was ſome 
time ago extinct, but thy father Timur Foma 
was obedient to the commands of the Moſt 
High Gop, and did homage to our great Em. 
peror Tay Zuy, nor did he omit to ſend am- 
baſſadors with preſents. He (the emperor) for 
this reaſon granted protection to the men of 
that country, and enriched them all. We 
have now ſeen that thou art a worthy follower 
of thy father, in his noble ſpirit, and in his 
meaſures ; we have therefore ſent DuJi-cuvun- 
BAYAZKA4SAY, and HAR ARA Schu, and 
Dan-cninG SAaDa-SUN KUNCH1, with congra- 
tulations, and a dreſs, and Kimkhas, and * or- 
6% kos, 


OF CHINA AND SULTAN  SHAHKROKH. boy 


„ kos, &c. that the truth may be known. We 


& 


c be to go and return ſucceſſively, in order to 
© keep open a free communication, that mer- 
chants may traffick and carry on their buſineſs 
to their wiſh. 

„ KHALti, SULTAN is thy vrother* 8 ſon; it 
6 1s neceſſary that thou treat him with kindneſs, 
in conſideration of his rights as being the ſon 
of ſo near a relation. We truſt that thou wilt 
cc pay attention to our ſincerity and to our advice 


in theſe matters. This is what we make known 
& to thee!” 


R #5 


£ 
* 


8 


K 


ANOTHER letter was font with the preſents, and 


contained a particular account of them ; beſides 
one calculated to ſerve as a pals, which was to 


remain with the ambaſſadors. Each was written 


in the Pe, ſian language and character, as well as 
in the Turkiſh language with the Mogu/ character, 


and likewite in the langunge and character of 
China. 


His Maj jeſty attended to the letter, and appre- 


hended its meaning with his uſual penetration; 
and after he had underſtood the objects of the 
embaſſy, gave his aſſent to them all, and then 


gave . that the lords ſhould entertain the 


ambaſſadors. 

Wren the affairs of the Chineſe ambaſladors 
were ſettled, they had an audience of leave, and 
ſet out on their return. SEIKH MonammeD 
Bax$HY accompanied them as Envoy on the part 
of his Majeſty; and as the Emperor of China 
had not yet aſſented to the Muſulman Faith, nor 
regulated his conduct by the law of the Koran 
his Majeſty, from motives of friendſhip, ſent him 
a letter of good advice in Arabic and Perfian, 
concelving, that perhaps the Emperor might be 
prevailed upon to embrace the faith, 

THE 


ſhall hereafter ſend perſons whoſe office it will 
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THE ARABIC LETTER. 


IN THE NAME OF THE MOST MERCIFUL GOD, 


Turn is no Gop but Gov, and MonAan- 


MED is his Apoſtle.” 


% MonamMeD, the Apoſtle of Gov, hath 


faid, © As long as ever there ſhall remain a 


people of mine that are ſteady in keeping the 


commandments of God, the man that perſe- 
cutes them ſhall not profper, nor ſhall their 


enemy prevail 9. them, until the day of 
judgment. 


„Wu the moſt High God ropoſed to 


create Ab aM and his race, he ſaid; © I have 
been a treaſure concealed, but I chuſe now to 
be known. I therefore create human creatures, 


that I may be known.” It is then evident 


from hence, that the wiſdom of the Supreme 


Being, whoſe power is glorious, and whoſe | 
word is ſublime, in the creation of the human 
ſpecies, was this, that the knowledge of him 


and of the true faith might ſhine forth and be 


propagated. For this purpoſe alſo he ſent his 
Apoſtle to dire& men in the way, and teach 
them the true religion, that it might be ex- 
alted above all others, notwithſtanding the op- 
poſition of the Aſſociaters; and that the law 
and the commandmencs, and the rites concern- 


ing clean and unclean, might be known. And 


he granted us the ſublime and miraculous Ko- 


ran to ſilence the unbelievers, and cut ſhort 
their tongues when they diſpute and oppoſe 


the truth ; and it will remain by his ſovereign 
3 Ffavour 
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and far extending grace unto the laſt 


favour 
day. 53 | + EN 1 8 | 

* He hath alſo eſtabliſhed by his power in every 
age and period puiſſant ſovereigns, and maſl- 
ters of numerous armies, in all parts of the 
world from eaſt to weſt, to adminiſter juſtice 
and exerciſe clemency, and to ſpread over the 
nations the wings of ſecurity and peace; to di- 
rect them to obey the obvious commands of 
Go, and to avoid the evils and exceſſes which 
he has forbidden; to raiſe high among them 
the ſtandards of the glorious law, and to taxe 
away heatheniſm and infidelity from the midſt 

of them, by promoting the belief of the 
unity. 8 OP 
% THE Moſt High Gop, therefore, conſtrains 
us, by his paſt mercies and preſent bounties, 
to labour for the eſtabliſhment of the rules of 
his righteous and indiſpenſable law; and com- 
mands us, under a ſenſe of thankfulneſs to 
him, to adminiſter juſtice and mercy to our 


ſubjeQs in all caſes, agreeably to the prophetic 
code and the precepts of MusTara. He re- 


quires us allo to found moſques and colleges, 
alms-houſes, and places of worſhip, in all parts 
of our dominions, that the ſtudy of the ſciences 
and of the laws, and the moral practice which 
is the reſult of thoſe ſtudies, may not be diſ- 
continued. 3 85 


„ SxgxinG then that the permanence of tem. 


cc 
ce 
cc 
ce 
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cc 


poral proſperity, and of dominion in this 
lower world, depends on an adherence to truth 
and goodneſs, and on the extirpation of hea- 
theniſm and infidelity from the earth, with a 


view to future retribution, I cheriſh the hope 


that your Majeſty and the nobles of your realm 
will unite with us in theſe matters, and will 


join us in eſtabliſhing the inſtitutions of the | 


Rr 


„ ſacred 
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ſacred law. I truſt alſo that your Majeſty will 
continue to ſend hither ambaſſadors, and ex- 
preſs meſſengers, and will ſtrengthen the foun- 
dations of aſſection and friendſhip, by keeping 
open a free communication between the two 
empires; that travellers and merchants may 
paſs to and fro unmoleſted, our ſubjects in all 


* our cities may be refreſhed with the fruits of 


this commerce, and that means of ſupport may 
abound among all ranks of people. | 
% PEACE be to him that follows the right 
path, for God is ever gracious to thoſe that 
ſerve him!“ Fit ee 


THE PERSIAN LETTER. 


„Jo the Emperor Day-minc, the Sultan 


SHAHROKH ſends boundleſs peace! 


_* Taz Moſt High Gop having, in the depth 


cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


© of his wiſdom, and in the perfection of his 


power, created ADam, was pleaſed in ſucceed- 


ing times to make of his ſons prophets and apoſ- 
tles, whom he ſent among men to ſummon 


them to obey the truth. To ſome of thoſe 


© prophets alſo, as to ABRAHAM, Moszs, Davip, 
and MoHaMweED, he pave particular books, an 


taught each of them a law commanding the peo- 
ple of the time in which they lived, to obey 
that law, and to remain in the faith of each 
reſpectively. All theſe Apoſtles of God, called 
upon men to embrace the religion of the rod) 
88 | Fs SR ” an 
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and the worſhip of the true Gop, and forbade 
the adoration of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, of 
* kings and idols; and though each of them 

had a ſpecial and diftin& diſpenſation, they were 
Nevertheleſs all agreed in the doctrine of the 
unity of the Supreme Being. At length, when 
the apoſtleſhip and prophetick office devolved 
on our Apoſtle MoHammep MusTara (on 
whom be mercy and peace from God), the 
other ſyſtems were aboliſhed, and he became 
the apoſtle and prophet of the latter time. Ir 
behoves all the world, therefore, lords, kings, 
and viziers, rich and poor, ſmall and great, 
to embrace this religion, and forſake the ſyſ- 
tems and perſuaſions of paſt ages. This is the 
* true and the right faith, and this is ]lamiſm. 
* Soux years before the preſent period, CHeN- 
© EE KHAN fallied forth, and ſent his ſons into 
different countries and kingdoms. He ſent 
% Jojy KHAN into the parts about Saray, Krim 
„ (or Crimea, and the Deſhte Kafchdk, where 
% {ome of the Kings his ſucceſſors, ſuch as Uz- 
'BEK, and Jant KHAN and URUSs KHAN, pro- 
„ feſſed the Muſſulman faith, and regulated their 
conduct by the law of Mon AMMED, HurAK U 
KHAN was appointed to preſide over the cities 
of Khoraſan and Ira, and the parts adjacent, 

“ and ſome of his ſons who ſucceeded to the go- 

„ yernment of thoſe countries, having admitted 
the light of the Mohbammedan faith into their 
hearts, became in like manner profeſſors of 
1/lamiſm, and were ſo happy as to be converted 
ce to it before they died. Among theſe were the 
& King GAZ AN, ſo remarkable for the ſincerity 
of his character, A1Jay-TU-SULTAN alſo, and 

« the fortunate monarch ABu-said BAHA Dux, 
ill at length the ſovereignty devolved on my 

| 9 NT 2 é father 
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(„ 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


father Amir Timur {whoſe duſt I venerate *). 


He throughout his empire made the religion 


of MoyHamMeD the ſtandard of all his mea- 
ſures, ſo that in the times of his government 


the profeſſors of //ami/m were in the moſt proſ- 


perous condition. And now that by the good- 


neſs and favour of Divine Providence, the 


kingdoms of Khoraſan Ira, and Marverrun- 


naber, are come into my poſſeſſion, 1 govern 


according to the dictates of the holy law of 
the Prophet, and its poſitive and negative pre- 


cepts; and the Tergu and inſtitutions of CHeN- 
GEZ KHAN are aboliſhed. 


« As then it is ſure and certain that ſalvation 
and deliverance in eternity, and ſovereignty 
and proſperity in the world, are the effect of 
faith and //ami/m, and the favour of the Moſt 
High, it is our duty to conduct ourſelves with 


juſtice and equity towards our ſubjects; and 
have hope that by the goodneſs and favour of 


God, your Majeſty allo will in thoſe countries 


make the law of MoyammeD, the Apoſtle of 


Gobp, the rule of your adminiſtration, and 


thereby ſtrengthen the cauſe of Mlamiſin; : that 
this world's few days of ſovereignty may in the 


end be exchanged for an eternal kingdom, and 
the old adage be verified, May thy latter 


end be better than thy beginning! i 


„ AMBASSADORS from thoſe parts, lately ar- 


rived here, have delivered us your Majeſty's 
preſents, and brought us news of your wel- 


fare, and of the flouriſhing ſtate of your domi- 


nions. The affection and friendſhip which 
ſubſiſted between our reſpective fathers, is re- 
vived by this circumſtance; as indeed it is 
Proverbial, that “ a mutual friendihip of fa- 


4 . ot May his grave be perfumed. 8 
„ thers 
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thers creates a relationſhip between their ſons.” 
In return, we have diſpatched Momammtp 
BaRsSHY as our ambaſſador from hence, to ac 
quaint your Majeſty with, our welfare. And 


cc 


ce 
CC 
ce 
CC 
* communication will be maintained between 
cc 
cc 
cc 


that it contributes to the proſperity of king- 
* doms, is what raiſes the character of princes 
both m a political and in a religious view. 
May the grace of charity, and the practice of 
the duties of amity, ever accompany thoſe who 
prefeſs to walk in the right path! Fins.” 


cc 
cc 
£6 


cc 


FROM THE ANNA1.S OF THE HIDJERAH YEAR 820 
(COMMENCING 17. FEB. A. D. 1417.) 


Dav-minc Kian, Emperor of Chiana, hav- 
ing again ſent ambaſſadors to his Majeſty, they 
arrived in the month of Rabia ul Au’ (May 
1417): the chief of them were BIBACHIV, and 
TUuBA-CHIN, and JaT-BACHIN, who came attend- 
ed by three hundred-horſe, and brought wich 
them an abundance of rarities and preſents, ſuch 
as Shonkars, Damaſks, Kimkha-ſtuffs, veſſels of 
China-ware, &c. They alſo brought royal pre- 
ſents for each of the Princes and the Agas. With 


them came a letter, the contents of which Lol: 
| ted 


we are perſuaded that henceforward a free 


the two countries, that merchants may paſs 
and repaſs in ſecurity, which at the ſame time 
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ſiſted generally of an enumeration of paſt favours 
and civilities, and of expreſſions of confidence 
in the future continuance of his Majeſty's friend - 

| ſhip, The points more naricaftarly inſiſted on 
were, that both parties ſhould ſtrive. to remove 
all conſtraint ariſing from diſtance of place, and a 
diverſity of manners, and to open wide the doors 
of agreement and union, that the ſubjects and 
merchants of both kingdoms might enjoy a free 
and unreſtrained intercourſe with each other, and 
the roads be kept open and unmoleſted. More- 
over, as, on occaſion of the firſt embaſſy from 
Ching, the Amir SEVVID AHMRD TeRK HAN had 
ſent the Emperor a white horſe, that animal had, 
it ſeems, proved particularly agreeable to nim, 
and he now ſent that Lord a number of things 
in return, together with a picture of the horſe 
drawn by Chine/e painters, with a groom on each 
fide holding his bridle, The ambaſſadors were 
handſomely entertained, and at length, as on 
former occaſions, received their diſmiſſion, when 
the King ſent Agpasner Tavacny back with 
them to China. 


FROM THE ANNALS OF THE HIDJERAH YEAR $22 
(COMMENCING 27. JANUARY 1419.) 


In the annals of the year 820 it was mention- 
ed that Davy-mincG KHAN, Emperor of China, 
ſent ambaſſadors hat year to the Court of his 
Majeſty as his capital of Herdt who diſpatched 

ARDASHER 
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ArDa8HER Tavacay with them when hey went 
bach to China. ARDASHER at this time returned 
from thence, and gave his Majeſty an account of 


that country, and of the approach of a new em 


bafly. About the end of Ramzan (October 1419), 
the ambaſſadors BIN. HN and IAN-MAcHix 
arrivedat Her at, and preſented to the King the 
preſents and rarities they had brought, and a let- 


ter from the Emperor of China, a copy of which 


is here ſubjoined, written in their manner, which 
is this: they write the name of their monarch 
on the firſt line, and begin the others at ſome 
diſtance below, and when, in the courſe of the 
letter, they come to the name of Gop, they leave 
off and begin a new line with that, and they fol- 
low the ſame method in writing the name of a 
ſovereign prince. Ihe letter, therefore, which 
was ſent on the preſent occaſion 1s here inſerted, 


having been copied word for word from the ori- 


ginal in the manner above deſcribed. 


AN EXACT COPY OF THE LETTER FROM CHINA. 


„The great Emperor Day-mixc ſends this 

6 letter to Oo rn oe 
& — SULTAN SHAHROKH. We concelve 

ce that . 


« THE Moſt High has made you knowing 


« and wiſe, and perfect, that the kingdom of the 
« Jſlamites may be well governed, and it is ow- 
| «© ing 
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ing to this that the men of that On are 
become Le br 


Kilfal, ted, and ions ad fu 
perior to all the J//amites, You honour and 
obey the commands ff 

„ — ng Moſt High, and you reverence 


the things that relate to him, which is the way 
to enjoy his protection. 


Wz on a former occaſion, ſent A Sarda 
T 


Lib with others as our ambaſſadors, who ar- 
rived at 


Vous Majeſty s Court, and you were 


pleaſed to receive them with much honour and 


ceremony, which Lina and the reſt repreſent- 
ed to us, fo that it has all been made clear and 
manifeſt, and fully known to us. Your am- 
baſſadors BEG "6p and the others alſo arriv- 
ed here with Lipa and the reſt, on their re- 
turn, and delivered at this Court all the pre- 
ſents of tigers, Arabian horſes, lynxes, and 
other things which you ſent to us. We view- 
ed them all. You have on this occaſion diſ- 


played the ſincerity of your affection, and we 


are exceedingly ſenſible of your kindneſs. The 
weſtern country, which is the ſeat of lamiſin, 
has from old time been famous for producing 
wiſe and good men, but it is probable that none 
have been ſuperior to—— 


« —Your Majeſty. Well may we afford pro- 


tection and encouragement to the men of that 


country, for we deem it conſonant to the will 


ol Heaven that we ſhould do ſo. Indeed, how 


ſhould not— — 

+ ——Taz Moſt High be well pleaſed with 

thoſe men who practice mutual affection, where 

one heart reflects. the ſentiments of another, 

as mirrour oppoted to mirrour, and that though 
$? at 
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at a diſtance! In the eye of friendſhip, gene- 
roſity and civility are precious above all 
things, but even in theſe alſo there is ſome- 
what more particularly ſo. We now ſend 
UcHancKku and others in company with your 
ambaſſadors BEG-BUk a and the reſt, who will 
deliver to—— _ 


« ——Your Majeſty our preſents, conſiſting 


of ſeyen Süngkürs, each of which we have 


flown with our own hands, and Kimkhis, &c. 
Though Süngkürs are not produced in this 
our Empire of China, they are conſtantly brought 
us as rarities from the ſea-coaſts, ſo that we 
have always enow; but in that country of 
yours, it ſeems, they are ſcarce. We have 
ſent you choice ones, ſuch as might be deem 
ed worthy the great ſoul of —— 


«© —— Your Majeſty. In themſelves, to be 
ſure, they are of little value, but as they are 


tokens of our affection, we truſt they will be 
acceptable to—>—  _ 

«© ——Your Majeſty. Henceforth, it is re- 
quiſite that the ſincerity of our friendſhip be 
increaſed, and that ambaſſadors and merchants 
be always paſling and repaſling between vs with- 
out interruption, to the end that our ſubjects 
may all live in plenty, eaſe and ſecurity. We 
may then aſſuredly hope that —— 

« ——THrt Moſt High will make us experi- 
ence more of his goodneſs and mercy. 

« Tris is what we have thought proper to write 
to you.” 


Eacn time that letters from the Emperor of China 


were thus brought to his Majeſty, there were 


three; "and each was written in three different 
ſorts of character; „at is to ſay, ſirſt, in the vul- 


gar charadter in which we now write, and in the 


Perſian 
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Perfian language; ſecondly, in the Mogul charac- 
ter, which is that of the Tegurs, and in the Turk- 
i/h language; and thirdly, in the Chineſe character 


and language: but the purport was exactly the 


ſame in all. There was another, which contain- 
ed a particular account of the things ſent, whe- 
ther living creatures or other rarities, and was 
written in hike manner in theſe three languages 
and characters. And there was likewiſe a letter 


to anſwer the purpoſe of a paſs, which was writ- 
ten like the reſt in theſe three languages and cha- 
racters. The dates of months and years inſerted 


in each were thoſe of the Emperor's reign. 


A SHORT 


ä e 


SHORT ACCOUNT 
OF THE 
AR ATT 4 STAT E, 


WRITTEN IN PERSIAN BY A MUNSHY, WHO Acco. 


PANIED COLONEL UPTON ON HIS EMBASSY TO 


POONAH. 
TRANSLATED BY W, CHAMBERS, ESQ. 


CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF JUDI- 
CATURE AT FORT WILLIAM IN BENGAL, 


HE firſt perſon who appears to have ſigna- 
lized himſelf at the head of this State was 


S EVA or SEVAJEtE, the ſon of SamBHa, who was 
a deſcendant of the Rajah RANACE of Oodeipoor. 
He maintained a long war with AURENGZEBE, 


who having, with great difficulty, overcome him, 
and ſeiſed his perſon, carried him with him to 
Deb, 
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Dehly, and there had him-cloſely confined ; but 


SEVAJEE, by procuring the interceſſion of one of 
the Begums, who was of the Oodeipoor family, 
found means, after ſome time, to have the ſeve- 
rity of his confinement relaxed, and then, hav- 
ing watched his opportunity, made his eſcape in 
the dreſs of a Sanafſee Fakeer, and travelled un- 
detected in a large company of that profeſſion 
into the province of Bengal. His eſcape being 
known, orders were iſſued throughout all parts 
of the kingdom to apprehend him; and a Nazer- 
bauz, or Emiſſary, having introduced himſelf 


into this body of Fakeers with that view, actually 
_ diſcovered SEVaJEE among them; but inſtead of 


keeping his own counſel, called out, with an air 


of triumph, © I am ſure SEVAJIEE is amongſt 


% you.” Ere the Nazim of Bengal, however, 


could be apprized of the diſcovery, and iſſue the 


warrants for his arreſt, SEva took care to move 
off in the night, and reached the territories of 
the Decan in ſafety. There by his Vackeels, 


whom he ſtill contrived to maintain at the court 


of TANAH SHaHn, he made himſelf known to 


that Prince, was ſent for by him immediately, 


and loaded with civilities and compliments: this 
was in the day time, and SEVAJEE retired to his 
lodging. But at night, when Tanau SHan ſent 


for him again, SEvA]JI EE returned him for anſwer, 


« That in all Hindoſtan he had ſeen three ſpecial 


„ Blockheads :—Firſt, AURENGZEBE, that with 
„ ſo much labour and pains had ſecured his per- 


« ſon, apd could not keep him when he had 
e him: Secondly, The emiflary in Bengal who 
« diſcovered him, and yet failed in apprehend- 


« ing him; and, Thirdly, The Shah himſelf, 
% into whole preſence, SEva obſerved his own 


te feet had carried him that morning, and yet he 
„ had not the ſenſe to ſecure him. And now, 
Ha continued 
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continued he, think not that a bird that has 
* flown out of the cage will be ſo eaſily caught 
* again, or that I too am a fool to fall into the 
<* ſnare you have laid for me.” He fled from 
Heiderabed the fame moment, and made his wa 

good to Sattarah, where he collected his ſcattered 
torces, prepared himſelf for war, and ſet on foot 
the ſame difurbances in the empire that had co/? 
AURENGZ' BE /o much to ſuppreſs before. It is ſaid, 
that when he left Heiderabad, he had nothing of 


value about him but a ring, worth about two 


rupees and a half; and that having ſold it, he 
continued to live upon the amount till he reached 


Sattarah, where he entered on the poſſeſſion of 


a kingdom, AURENGZEBE Was now obliged to 
march into the Decan a ſecond time; and, after 
long wars and much ſtratagem, he at length got 
SEVA into his power again: but AURENGZEBE 
was then become old and infirm, and the Begum 
who was the patroneſs of SEVAIEE interceded for 


him with ſuch ſucceſs, that ſhe not only procured 


him pardon for all his paſt offences, but got him 


reinſtated in his kingdom, with a Firmaun to 


collect the Chouth on the Decan, and other pro- 
vinces over which he ſhould prevail. This Fir- 
maun of AURENGZEBE the Marattas ſay they are 
ſtill poſſeſſed of, and that the Chouth allowed 
them in it is at the rate of ten per cent. on the 
revenue. 

WIEN Rajah SE V- died, his ſon Rajah SA Hoo 
| ſucceeded him in his kingdom, and enlarged it 


by conſiderable conqueſts. Ihe declining ſtate 


of the empire during the reign of MoHamm D 
SHAH, gave him an opportunity of levying the 
Chouth on ſeveral provinces ; and the extraordi- 
nary aggrandizement of his power has rendered 
his name famous to this day. When he grew old, 
he ſummoned before him all his - principal chiets 

and 
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and generals, in order to aſcertain their abilities 
and proweſs; for among his own relations he 
ſaw none that he thought worthy to ſucceed him 


in the ſull exerciſe of that power which he poſ- 


feſled. Amidſt all thoſe, therefore, that came be- 
fore him on this occaſion, the perſon that appear- 
ed moſt eminent in worth and dignity was Bau- 
IEE Row, a.Bramin, and native of the province 


of Gokun. On being queſtioned by Rajah Sah 


concerning the power and influence he poſſeſſed 
in the realm, BaujJes Row * told him, that he 
had 25,000 horſe then actually ready for the field, 


and could raiſe as many more in a very ſnort 
ſpace of time. Rajah Sanoo, therefore, ſelect- 


ed him from among the reſt, inveſted him with 


the office and title of Patsuwan, or Leader of 


all the Maratta Chiefs, and granted him an al- 
lowance of ten per cent. on all the Maratta revenue, 
as well as ten per cent, on all the Chouth that 
ſhould be collected, for his own private expences, 
beſides what he was to receive for the pay. of the 
troops, &c. in token of which elevation he girt 


him round with a golden ſaſh, and ordered all 
the other generals to be obedient to his orders 


and authority. 


The Marattas, then, conſider Rajah Samoo as 


having been a ſharer with the Emperor of Dehly 
in the whole kingdom of Hindo/ftan, and there- 
fore of imperial dignity. The Paiſhwah they 
_ conſider as a Viceroy, or Regent, with unlimited 
powers, and the Miniſters of the Paiſhwah as the 
Viziers or Prime Miniſter of other kingdoms. 


AT preſent Ram Rajah is a priſoner at large 


in the fort of Sattarah. He is deſcended from 


* The writer ſeems here to have miſtaken the name of the ſon 
for that of the father. The perſon here deſcribed muſt have 
been BissOoNAUTH BALAUJ+#E, whoſe eldeſt ſon was called BAU- 
JEE Row, as indeed is mentioned by this writer himſelf in the 
ſequel. | 
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the brother of Rajah Samoo, and the Maratta 
Chiefs account him the proper maſter of the 
Kiſhgah, without which no Paiſhwah can be 


a 
pointed; and his name is alſo inſerted in the Paiſh. 
wah's ſeal. 


BAUIEE Row and casino Aprau were 
the ſons of BissoNAUTH “*. CEMNAUIER Ap- 
PAH had one ſon, whoſe name was SaDas8HrvVaAny;z 
but he has been more commonly called Bn aw Sa- 
HAB. He was killed in the battle with the 4b- 
daulees, but his wife ſtill lives; her name is PA- 
RABATTY BAEE, and ſhe has a great ſhare in the 
politics of the Paiſhwah's court. i 

BabiEE Row had three ſons, viz. BAuLAujER 
PonDer, vulgarly called NAN NAU, RaconauTH 
Row, and SHAMSHAIR BEHAUDER T, who was 
born of MussAMMAR MasTAUNY. 1 

BAULAUIEE PunDET had three ſons: Biss- 
Wass Row, the eldeſt, was killed in the battle 
with the Mbdawtees ; the ſecond was Maupne- 
vEROW, Who governed as Paiſhwah for twelve 
years, and died. He was an excellent Chief. 
The third was MarRAYEN Row, who was aflaſ- 
ſmated by means of the intrigues of RaconauTH 
Row, and by the hands of Srzixy Yusvuen 
| GaRDIA, SOMAIR Six, &c. ManDHEVEROW, 
the ſon of NarRraven Row, a child of two years, 
is now on the Muſnud as Paiſhwah. 


* This is plainly the BissonAUTE BALAUJEE mentioned in 
the preceding note, and confirms what is there obſerved. 
+ He was alſo called J ANNOBAH, 


ACCOUNT 
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ACCOUNT OF THE ASSASSINATION OF NARRAYEN 
ROW, AND THE FIRST RISE OF THE DISTURB- 
ANCES BETWEEN RAGONAUTH ROW AND Hils 
OPPONENTS. | 


AUDHEVEROW, the elder brother of 
NARRAVIN Row, governed as Paiſhwah 
twelve years, and by his amiable conduct gave 
univerſal ſatisfaction to thoſe under his authority. 
Even his uncle RaconauTH Row he took care 
to ſooth and pacify, though at the ſame time 
he kept him a kind of priſoner at large in the 
caſtle *. But Narraven Row, who was then 
only nineteen years old, had no ſooner been 
| ſeated on the Muſnud, than he ordered Raco- 
NAUTH Row into ſtrict confinement +, ſpoke of 
him privately in inſulting and injurious terms, 
and uſed all means to mortify and humble him. 
—RaconaUTH Row, no longer able to bear 
ſuch treatment, concerted meaſures with Sou alk 
SNG JEMATDAR and TusurH KHan GaRDIE, 
men not of the Marrarta nation, and who had 
been raiſed and patronized by former Paiſhwahs. 
As there had hitherto been no inſtance of trea- 
ſons or conſpiracies in the Marratta ſtate, the pa- 
lace of the Paiſhwah was not at all ſecured, ei- 
ther by watchmen, guards, or any force. So— 
MAIR SiNd and YusuPH KHaN therefore, with 
their reſpe@ive corps, entered the caſtle on pre- 


* By the caſtle he means the palace of the Paiſhwah at Po- 
nah. | | | : 
I His confinement in NarRAYEN Row's time was, if any 
thing, more eaiy, which indeed may be preſumed from his nego- 
clations with the murderers of that prince; for if it had been riet, 
in the ſenſe here intended, ſuch people could no: have found 
means to concert theſe meaſures with him. | 
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hence of coming to demand their pay -, and ſur: 


rounded the palace of Nxazzaven Row; after 
which, entering the houſe, they came to the 


apartment where RA, fr Rowe and the 
young prince were together, and immediately 
prepared themſelves to aſſaſſinate the latter. NAR. 
RAYEN Row, ſeeing the ſatuation he was in, threw 
bimſelf in tears at the feet of his uncle, crying 
gut, in the moſt affecting manner, I ſeek no 
57 5 reatneſs; I want no government: you are my 
© father's brother, and I your brether's ſon; 
grant me but my life, and be yourfelf Paifh- 
«© wah,” Upon this RaconauTay Row appa- 

_ rently ſaid a great deal to forbid them; but they, 
not crediting be fnceri yo bis commands, proceed- 
ed to their work, and killed Narravyen Row. 
They afterwards beſet RaconauTa Row for 
two days in the caſtle for the four lacks of rupees 
be had engaged to give them: but at length Moo- 
ROOBAH PHER NevetsS, a man of great diſ- 
tinction at Poonah, and the ſon of the ſecretary 
of the civil department, paid them two lacks in 
ready money, out of his own private purſe, and 
having ſettled the mode of payment of the reſt, 
delivered RA OοNAUTH Row Nom this dilemma. 

There was then a general meeting of the Ma- 
ratta Chiefs, to appoint a ſucceſſor to NAR RAT EN 


- 


* On pretence of going to roll-calling. SoMarR Styd and 
KuEREG SING were two officers that had the charge of the pa- 
lace itſelf, 5 1 
I RAGONVAUTAH Row was in the palate; but in an apartment 
of his own; and NARRAYEX Row, on the alarm, ran thither 
to him. | N | | 
IT TuLavire, a Khidmatdar of NARRAYEN Row, was the 
perſon that killed him. 3 5 ü 
$ PHER, or Puxp NEVEEs, is the Chief Secretary of the 
Civil Department, The word Phed is a Maratta word fignifying 
a Durbar, or Cutchery, the place where all the buſineſs of the 
civil department is tranſacted; and Newezs is a Fenſfan word ſig- 


nifying Secretary. OP 
| 8 Row; 


o a” 
WF; 


and took Ram 


* 
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Row; and as there was no one left of the family 
of Bavi.ajes Row, except Rao urn Row, 
they found themſelves under a neceſſity, without 
farther , conſideration, of placing him upon the 
Muſnud.. Some time after this he affembled all 
his forces, and marched to make war on the 
Navaus Nizam ALV KHAN. SAKHARAM BAU- 
BOO and BAULAUIEE Px DET took leave of him 
on the march, and returned to the city of Poo- 
nah to carry on the affairs of government, while 
_the other Chiefs accompanied RaconauTay Row 
on his expedition. At the expiration of eight 
months, GANG Aw Baur, the widow of NAR- 
-*RAYEN Row, who was pregnant at the time of 
her huſband's death, was delivered of a ſon. Up- 
on this event“, SAKHARAM BauBoo (who had 
formerly ſerved RaGONMAUTH Row as his Dewan 
and is a ſubtle old politician), BauLATEE PBR 
NxvxEs, and others, amounting in all to twelve 
of the principal men in the government, con- 
ſulted to ether; and having taken her and her 
child, AUDHEVEROW, into the fort of Poorend- 
ber, which is nine coſs+ diſtant ' from Poonab, 
with a ſufficient ſtock of neceſfaries, they there 
_ ſecured themſelves. The fortreſs of Poorendher 
is ſeated on a rock two miles high, and is ex- 
ceedingly ſtrong. The names of theſe twelve 
Chiefs, who are famous for the appellation of 
. the Twelve Brothers, are as follow: 

I, SAKHARAM BAUBOO. 

2. BAULAUJEE PUNDET: vulg. Naxan PHER | 
Neprts. | | 


4 writer is here miſtaken in the order of events. Gan- 


A inthe e nat delivered till after the revolution, though, 


being in the third month of her pregn:incy, they ſecured her, 

AJA out of his confivement at Sati4rah, to ferve 

as a ſtate-engin , ti I her delivery ſhould afford them another. 
It is en cols dittant from Poonah, 


3. MooROOBAU 
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i, Moozoopin Pats Navxrs, firſt couſin to 
BAULAUJEE PonDer. 

4. TRIMBEC Manar, called ſo deenuſt his was 
mamoo, or uncle by the mother's ſide; of BHA 
SAHAB, alias SADASHEVAH Row, alias Sub- 5 
3 AH. 191 313 2 | 


5. SavBavJer BrronsALat, fon of Raonojes 
BHONSALAH: e 

6. MER Moosan KHAN „Dewan to che Na 
VAUB Nrizam AIX KHan © 


. Harres Px DET Priapxiknt (from pas- 
KAY, a family name). 


8. V AUMAN Row, the brother af Gow 
TJ. ER C0 OAH wr 

9. Mara Row "TOON of the caftof the 
 Shroffs t; he was uncle of NARRAYEN | OW by 
the . TR ©: 


10. Buown Row Pires vines, ebief "i 
Pridhaun, or Vizier. + i 
11. NauRxOO0 ApPan, the Soubahdar of the it 
city of Poonah and its dependencies _ 

12. Naunoo BAUER, who has the ſuperin- | Il 
tendance of all the fort. = 

Taxes Chiefs, after conſulting together, agreed 1 
in opinion, that RAcOoπAUTH Row, in the mur- ni 
der of his nephew, had been guilty of ſuch an 
act of treachery as had not its equal in all the 
Maratta hiſtory ; and that as there was a ſon of 
U 2 Row fare TH he alone had he 


X Called alſo Kondor vd Dost An = 

This is a miſtake: he is a Bramin | 

1 He has the ſuperintendance of three or four forts -The Ma- - 4 
rattas have hundreds of forts in their poſſeſſion which were never Ji 
placed under the inſpeQion of one officer. He is alſo called Na+ 
Roo PUNDET. 

$ Here the writer has been milin formed; for this ſon was not 
born when they plotted the revolution. They conſulied the aſtro» — 

logers, and were aflured by them that GaNGAW BAUER would jſt 

have a ſon; and their dependence on that promiſe was ſo firm, 
that they procęeded as they would have done if & ſon bud actually b 
been born. Co | 1 
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proper title to the Paiſhwahſhi. This point 


once ſettled, the wrote letters to the Chick that 


had accompanied RAA, Row on, his ex- 
pedition; and. this -meaſure had ſuch an effect, 
That moſt of them withdrew from him by degrees, 
a part retiring to their own governments, and 


the reſt, joining the ſtandard of the ſon of Nax - 


RAY EN Row. RaconauTH Row, on -ſeei 


— * a Ka £ 


the ruin that 17 78 over him, ceaſed from his 
hoſtilities * againſt N1zam ALV KHAn, and be- 
took himſelf to Tuxx0Jez. Hol xu, Mafana- 
JEE SENDHEEAH, and the other Sn, who re- 
fide at their jagheers in Udgein, and the. nejgh- 
bouring diſtricts. His fortune, however, had 
now forſaken him, and they refuſed him their 
aſſiſtance, alledging, that e they profeſſed 
an abſolute ſubjection to the authority of the 
Paiſhwah, yet as his family was now. immerſed 
in feuds — diſſenſions, they would by no means 


interfere hy lending their aid to either party, but 
would fit neuter till the quarrel ſhould be decid- 


ed, and would: then pay. homage. to him, who 
ſhould be fixed on the 'Muſnad of the Paiſhwah- 


8 of Udgein. lies to the north-eaſt 


of Pootah, at the diſtance . an hundred and 


thirty kerray coſs f. 
'  Raconaven Row, unable to prevail, return 
ed from thence, had an engagement with TRIM- 


* RowMaman ?, in which the latter was ſlain, 


d then went to Surat, where ne ſolicited ſuc- 


be 828 is, that he had Bk made peace with the Nizam, 
and was within "five days march of 1 the Carnatic when the news of 


te rerdlution reached his camp. 


A E is equal to two of the common meaſure. 
1 e writer miſtakes the order of the events: RaGo NAUTH 
Row firſt a 141 mae, and then proceeded to Cgein. 


cours 
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cours from the Engliſh. The gentlemen there 


being under the orders of the Governor and 


Council of Bombay, conſulted them on the occa- 
ſion, and they both determined to aſſiſt Raco- 
NauTH Row with three battallions of ſepoys, 
and a train of artillery. At that time the Ma. 


ratta Chiefs that were on the ſide of Raconaury | 


Row were, Mavnavjes PrHaNnNKtERan®, Govens 
DEROW KAYEKVAUR (the brother of FarRR 
SNG KAYEKVAUR, who was with the other party), 
and ſome other Chiefs of inferior note. Thoſe 
of the other ſide were, HARREE PUN DET PRAD. 
KIAH, BALWANT APPAH I, &c. with their quo. 
tas, making in all a body of about 25, ooo horſe. 
Both armies meet on the north ſide the Narbadab, 
within thirty coſs of Surat, and had a ſevere en- 
gagement; but the loſs on both ſides was about 

equal. When, however, letters of prohibition 


were received from the Governor-General and 


Council of Bengal, both parties ceaſed from hof. 
tilities, and remained inactive. — And now that 


Colonel Jonx Urrox has concluded a peace 
with the Miniſters of Mauprzverow, the ſon 
of the deceaſed NAR aven Row, the gentlemen 


of Bombay have remanded their troops from 
ſuccouring RA Go AUTEH Row; but RAGONAU TH 


Row, on the other hand, refuſes to truſt himſelf 


in the Maratta countries, as he thinks his life 
would be in danger if he ſhould do ſo. He 
wiſhes rather to go to Calcutta, or Benares z and 


in his laſt letter to the Colonel he ſays he will g 


to E ur p. ; 


His name is MANAJEE SAINDBERAH ; but they give him the 
title of PHANKERAH, which is equivalent to FEARNOUGAT in 


112 . 


WANT. 


$ 


PARTICULARS 


His name is KaIs-xA Row, His fathey's name was BAL 


try of the Fauts, and under their protection. On 
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PARTICULARS RELATIVE TO RAGONAPTH ROW. 


AGONAUTH ROW (who is commonly 

KX called Racnopan) is a Chieftain of great 
eminence, and the only ſurvivor of note in the 
family of Baujzzs Row. He formerly ſigna- 
lized himſelf by very - conſiderable military at- 
chievements; for it was he that wreſted the half 
of H uzerat from the hand of Daumavjzz Kay- 
EKVAUR, and that afforded ſuch important aſ- 
ſiſtance to the Na vaus Gavzy vp Deen KHAN 
in the war with the Jaute, in the time of AumeD 


SAH. It was he; too, that marched at the head 


of 10@go00 horſe againſt the ſon of ABDAuLEE 


| SHaw, drove him from Labore, and planted the 


Marratta ſtandards as far as the ſhore of the At- 


* zock.. The ABbauLzE Shaw was then engaged 
in a war on the ſide of Khoraſan; but the year 
following-he entered Hindean with a large army 


to chaſtiſe the Marattas, at a time when th 
vAUB Gavzy UD DEEN KHAN was in 


receiving news of this event, the Paiſhwah, Bau- 


LAUJeg PuNDET, told his ſon “, RAdůoNAUrR 


Row, that he expected he would take upon him 
the charge of this gxpedition alſo againſt the 
Adaulees; to which RA ON AUTH Row replied, 


that he was not averſe to it if he would grant 
him a ſupply of twenty Lack + of Rupees for 


the pay of his troops. But his couſin Sapagre- | 


I F « His brother,” it ſhould "wg 
+ Others ſay * Sixty Lack. 
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va being preſent, obſerved, that the Marrattas 
were a privileged people; that wherever they 
went, the country and its revenue might be con- 
ſidered as their own; and then aſked; Raco- 
NAUTH Row. what grounds he had for ſo extra- 
ordinary a demand? To this RaconauTH res 
plied by making him an offer of the commiſſion, 
which Sapasuevan Row accepted; and having 
taken the command of an army of go,o00 horſe, 


he firſt moved with this force againſt SaLAuBET 


Jzxo, the brother of the preſent Navaus NIZ AM 
AL KHAN, But that Prince having been reduc- 
ed to great ſtraits ſince the death of the late Na- 
vauB NasIx JeNcG, had but a ſmall body of 
Horſe to oppole them; and having been ſur- 
rounded by the Maratias on all fides, he was 
obliged to give up to them the forts of Burhaun- 
poor and Aſſair, with a country of ſixty-five 
Lack of Rupees per annum, beſides conſiderable 
ſums of ready money. Thus enriched, Sapa- 
 SHEVAH Row took his way towards Hindoſtan *; 
and on his arrival in the neighbourhood of Debly, 


laid claim + to the empire and the throne: but. 


his pride was offenſive to the Moſt High, by 
whoſe providence it happened that he 'was, in 
2 ſhort time, hemmed in between two formidable 


armies, that of the ABDAULEE Sraw attacking. 


him in front, and that of the Navaus SuufaA 
uD DowL An and the Robillas falling at the ſame 


time upon his rear. Here enſued that famous 


battle, of which thoſe who were eye witneſſes 
report, that it was the greateſt ever fought, in 
Hindoftan : for the Marattas being beſet with 


enemies in front and rear, ſaw no poſſibility of 


* Meaning from the Decan to Hindoſtan Proper. 
He did not pretend to fit on the throne himſelf, but ſet up 


JAYAN-BACHT, : 
1 flight, 


_ — —̃ ö OIL 
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the Dhanker caſt. 


 Aight, and therefore reſolved to fell their ves 


as dear as they could. Eighty Mayratta Clitefh 
that rode on elephants were killed on the ſpot * 
but concerning Sa DASHEVARH Row himſelf there 
are different accounts, ſome allerting that he 
was killed in the engagement, and others as con: 
fidently affirming that he eſcaped alone from the 


field of bartle ; and that Having reached Pornah, 
diſguiſed as a private ſoldier, he waired privately 


on Bavytavjtt Row, who, in wrath for what 


Had happened, ordered him ſecretly to priſon 
ort 


in the Piorendher ; and there, fay they, 


he lives to this day: and yet it is pretended that 
this is ſo carefully concealed, that Paraparty 
Bavrts, his wife, who is ſtill living at Poonab, 
and even bears a part in the councils of the Mar- 
rana Chiefs, knows nothing of the matter; which 


ſorely gives this ſtory 4 great air of improbabi- 


ty; for how can it be credited that ſo conſider- 


able a man ſhould thus be ſhot up in priſon, and 
the circumſtances not tranſpire? 
Arz theſe events MALHAR Row marched 
to the fide of Hindeftan, and fixed his quarters 
a long time at Kaulpee, whence he afterwards 
moved to Korajebanabad, to ſuceour SHUI AA 
Ub DowLai ; but General CARNAC en aged 
hitm there, and gave him a total defeat. Mal- 
ak Row is ſince dead, and has been ſucceeded 


ny x 


by his ſon TuxxoJzs Horka, and his wife 


Anatezatr Baves, in the poſſeſſion of the 
Soobab of Endqur, which was his Jagheer: They 
have 59,000 horle at their command, and are of 


Tax next army the Marrattas ſent into Hin. 
dgſtan was that commanded by MeyptJer SEN D- 
HEEAH and Bzesavjet PunniT, who placed 
Suan Ablun upon the throne of Dehly; a 
great ſubjedt of boaſting to the Marratias, who 
OED LION R ray 
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Ay the Emperor of Hinde/an owes his kingdom 
entirely to them. But it is well known, that 
when Colonel Cranpion marched to Mebender 
Ghaut, after his ſucceſs againſt the Rohillas, he 
engaged this very SaNDHzRAH, and put him 
and the whole Marratta army to flight; ſo that 
having eroſſed the Ganges and Fumna with great 
precipitation, they have never from that 
time ventured over either of thoſe rivers again. 
At preſent, indeed, RaconautTa Row's revolu- 
tion hath produced ſuch diſperſion among the 
Marratta Chiefs, and thrown their affairs into 
ſuch confuſion, that Rajah HimwuT BENHAU DER, 
Rajah DHAaTANEEAH the Rajah of Gonvp, and 
others, have united to take advantage of this 
crifis, and now collect the revenues of all the 
countries between Kaulpee and Narwer. The 
Marratta Chiefs, however, meditate an invaſion 
into thoſe parts, whenever matters ſhall be 
3 ſettled in relation to RAGONA UTA 
ROW. 


or THE PRODUCTIONS AND PECULIARITIES or 

THE MARRATTA COUNTRY. 

Ex kinds of grain chiefly produced in this 
country are javdr, bdjerd *, &c. Rice grows 


# Theſe are different kinds of pulſe. 
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in the Kokun Province“, and is alſo. brought from 
the Soobah of M bandaiſſe; it is ſold for ten or 
twelve ſeer for a rupee, and wheat flour, alſo, 
bears the ſame price. - Grain is in general very 
dear, and there is but little trade in other com- 
modities. Silk is brought hither from Bengal. 
Of linen manufaCtures there is abundance ; but 
they are not to be compared with thoſe of Bengal. 
Pearls are here a great article of merchandize ; 
they are brought from Mocho and Juddah, The 
fruits of the country are grapes, pomegranates, 
water-melons, mangoes, and pears _ 
Or manufactures, here are only ſome of white 
cloth, chintz, Burhaunpoor turbants, &c. but 
Europe goods, ſuch as broad cloths, &c. and ſilk, 
opium, and Bengal cloths, are imported hither 
from Bombay, and diſperſed on all ſides as far as 
TZ ee . 
ExckLLENT horſes + are to be had here in 
great abundance, but the market-price is high, 
In every province, and in every place dependent 
on the Marattas, there are ſtables and herds I of 


* The Kokun rice is like that commonly uſed in Bengal, and 
is indeed generally ſold at 12 or 13 ſeer for a rupee ; but the 
Khandaiſffe rice, called in Hindo/tan paitny chauvel, which is the 
only ſpecies brought from that province, is generally uſed by the 
higher ranks of people, and is ſeidom at a lower price than fix or 
ſeven ſeer per rupee. It is a long and ſmall-grained rice, like 
that uſed for pillaus by Mufſelmen of high rank on the Coromandel! 
coaſt. | | | 
-+ The horſes moſt eſteemed by the Marrattas are thoſe bred on 
the banks of the river Bheema, which runs into the Kri/Atna, 
about thirty coſs weſt of Bidder, in the province of -Bhaulky. 
They are of a middling ſize and ſtrong, but are, at the 
ſame time, a very handſome breed, generally of a dark bay with 
black legs, and are called, from the place which produces them, 
Breemertedy horſes. Some of them bear a price as high as 5000 
rupees upon the market. Mares are commonly the deareſt. | 

J Theſe herds are called in the Marratta language Fhundy, and 
are compoſed of the horſes of ſeveral individuals, who ſend them 
to feed on the open plains as long as they have no immediate gc- 
caſion for them. But thoſe that are the property of the Paiſhwah 

ate called as well as the places where they are kept, Paygak. 


horſes ; 
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horſes; and in moſt places there are herds the 
property of ' the Paiſhwah. The principal men 
alſo have all herds of horſes on their reſpective 


Jagheers, and inliſt horſemen, who ſerve on them 


in time of war, of whom the bodies of horſe called 
Bargeer are compoſed. Accompanied by theſe 
the Chiefs offer their ſervices to government ; and 
each of them has from a thouſand to two thouſand 
horſes of his own. In a word, ſtout men and 


good horſes are the chief boaſt of this country: 


beſides theſe it has but little to ſhow but rocky 


hills and ſtony ground, The ſoil, indeed, in 


ſome places, is black, which creates an exceſlive 
quantity of mud in the rainy ſeaſon, and the roads 
at that time are rendered alſo in moſt parts impaſ- 


ſable by the torrents that come down from the 
hills. | £0 . 


Tux city of Poonah hath nothing extraordinary 
to recommend it: it is about three or four coſs in 


circuit; but there are no gardens to be ſeen here 


like thoſe of Bengal or Benares *, and the houſes 


of the principal people are like the houſes of the 


Mahaujins.—Few of them have any extent of 


building or ground, and fewer {till are adorned | 


with courts, parterres, rivulets, or fountains. 


The inhabitants are, nevertheleſs, moſt of them 


* There are, it ſeems, a few gardens to the eaſt and to the ſouth 
of Poonah. Among the latter, that of Moorogphernevees is the 
ſt; but even that has few or none of the ornaments here men- 
tioned. On the north and weſt of the city runs a ſmall river called 
the Moolamootha, but it is full of rocks, and not navigable. 
NARRAYEN Row began to build a bridge over this river, which 


was intended to be open during the rains, and ſhut during the hot 


months, in order to preſerve water for. the uſe of the town ; but 
he was killed before it was finiſhed, and it has not ſince been car- 
ried on. This idea was ſuggeſied by a dreadful ſeaſon of drought, 
| which happened under his reign, during which a cudgeree pot of 
water was at one time fold in Poonah for half a rupee, This ex- 
eeſſive ſcarcity, however, did not continue above ten or fifteen 
= | | 
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wealthy, and merchants, and the beſt part of the 


offices and employments are held by Brabmans. 
As to beauty and complexion, the people of 
this country reſemble thoſe of Punjauhb *; few are 


to be ſeen of a very dark colour. The women of 


all ranks, both rich and poor, go unveiled; and 
thoſe of diſtinction go in palankeens without cur- 
tains. The wives of ſoldiers ride about on horſe- 
back. Curtain-ſelling + is very common in this 

Many. Brahmans | ſell their own daughters, 


and girls that they have brought up, for a great 
price. ; | 


_ Oruxrn caſts J, beſides Brahmans, bring up 


fowls in their houſes, and eat the eggs ; but the 


Brahmans eat neither fleſh nor fiſh. 1 
Cows are not allowed to be killed in any of 


the countries dependent on the Marrattas. 
Muſſulmans are here but very few in number, 
and the influence of an at a low ebb,—But 


idolatry flouriſhes, and here are idol temples in 


_ abundance. 


* From other accounts it ſhould appear, that the people of 
Punjauk are of a very different feature and make from the Mar- 


rattas ; and that there are more people of a dark colour. among 
the latter than would be underſtood from this defcription of 


them. 


+ By this he means proſtitution. . 


| 4 A Marratta Brahman to whom this was read diſcovered great 
indignation at this aſſertion, and denied that they ever ſell their 
own daughters, or bring up girls for ſale, though he acknow- 


| ledged it was not unuſual among the inferior caſts, 


The faQt is, that not only the Brahmans abſtain from fiſh and 
fleſh, but all the different diviſions of the Yies, or Banian caſt, 
Ole abſtemious, while the Chettri and Sudder mdulge in 

OF 


E MARRATTA STATE, 


or THE 'CUSTOMS AND MANNERS OF THE 
MARRATTAS, 


G OME of the Marratta cuſtoms appeared 
excellent to me. One was the good un- 
derftanding 'and union that has in general ſub- 
fiſted among their Chiefs, inſomuch that no 
inſtance of treachery had ever occurred amon 
them till Raconaur Row made himſelf in- 
famous on that account. Another was, the 
attention and reſpect paid by the Paiſhwah, and 
all the great men, to people of the military 
profeſſion; ſo that in the public Durbar the 
Paiſhwah is uſed to receive the compliments of 
every ſingle Jammatdar of horſe, himſelf 
ſtanding till nine o'clock in the morning, and 
embracing them by turns *. At taking leave, 
alſo, he gives them betel ſtanding: and whoever 
comes to wait upon him, whether men of rank 


According to the preſent cuſtom diſtintions are made in this 
matter, which were not formerly obſerved ; for the Paiſhwahs 
uſed to embrace all that came without diſcrimination, till 
advantage was taken of this cuſtom by Barujre Naik, who 
having a grudge at SADESHEVAu BHow (commonly called 
Brow SAHEB), at the time that he held the office of Fictt Minif- 
ter to the fourth Paiſhwah BAL AUIBVH Row (called alſo NANA 
SAHEB), attempted to ſtab him with his cutteau when he went 
to embrace him. From that time a regulation has taken place, 
according to which none but people of diſtinction, and they 
unarmed, are permitted to embrace the Paiſhwah, or others of 
his family. | | 


or 
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or otherwiſe, he receives * their ſalams, or em · 
braces them ſtanding. 

AnoTHER ordinance current among them is, 
that if an eminent Chieftain, who commands even 
an hundred thouſand horſe, be ſent into ſome 
other country with his forces, and happens there 
to be guilty of Tome offence, in conſequence of 
which he receives a ſummons from the Paiſhwah, 
far from thinking of reſiſtance, he inſtantly obeys, 
and repairs to the preſence in perſon with all ex- 
| pedition. The Paiſhwah then pardons him if the 
offence be ſmall; if otherwiſe, he is impriſoned 
for ſome months, or kept in a ſtate of diſgrace till 
it is thought proper to admit him again to favour. 

A rip is, that if an eminent Chief goes upon 

an expedition which ſubjects him to great expences, 
ſuch as his own jagheer is not ſufficient to ſupply, 
and he is obliged on that account to run in debt 
to the Mobaiins, though the ſum ſhould amount to 
even ten or twelve lack, it is all freely allowed 

him; and though the government have demands 
upon him to the amount of lacks of rupees, yet 
it, in ſuch circumſtances, he pleads the inſuffci- 
ency of his means to diſcharge thoſe arrears, he 
is excuſed without heſitation, nor has he any thing 
to apprehend from being called to account by the 
Dewan, the Khanſaman, or other ſtate Officers. 

The er are al their own e and expendt 
What 


* This, It mould ſeem, is too generally exprolthi' ; but the cuſ- 
tom does fill ſubfiſt on one particular occaſion, to wit, on the day 
on which the army marches on any expedition, the Paiſhwah then 

ſtands at the door of his tent, and, after delivering the golden 
Hfiandard to the General who has been appointed to the command, 

receives in that poſture the compliments of the troops of every 
rank and denomination. | 
This muſt be underſtood with ſome limitation. They do, in- 

deed, often laviſh great ſums when on ſervice, and that not 
merely on the ſoldiery, but on feaſts given to Brahmans, preſents 
to lingers, dancers, &c. and on their return theſe ſums are gene- 


rally 


* 
* 
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what ſums they pleaſe ; ſo that a general ſatifacti- 


on prevails among them, and they are always 


ready at a call with their quota of troops, and 


march with alacrity upon whatever ſervice they are 


ordered to take. At preſent SK KHARAM Banoo 
cauſes great diſcontents among the Chiefs, by can- 
vaſling their accounts, and making demands on 


the Jagheerdars, in a manner very different from 


the uſage of former Paiſhwahs; hence numbers 
are diſaffected, and time muſt diſcover what it is 
that Providence deſigns to bring about by that 


means. | Pn „ 
ANorHER cuſtom is, that when one of their 


Chiefs that held employ ments, or jagheers, &c. 


dies, his ſon, though of inferior abilities, or an 


infant, ſucceeds“ immediately to the employment, 


the buſineſs of which is conducted by deputy till 


he becomes of age, and the monthly ſtipend, or 
jagheer, &c. is given to his family and relations. 
Nor are the effects of deceaſed perſons ever ſeiz- 


ed and appropriated by Government, in the man- 


ner that has been practiſed under the Emperors of 
Hindoſtan. . 


* 


To the ſouth-weſt of Poonab, at the diſtance of 
fifty coſs, is the fort of Saitarah. ' _ 
Bombay is about fifty coſs diſtant due weſt. ; 
Surat and Guzerat are to the north-weſt about 
130 cols diſtant. 


Aurungabad ſtands eaſt of Poonab about 70 coſs. 
"+ | Bombay 


rally allowed tem under the head of 4herrem, or charitable dif- 


burſements. But they are ſo far from being without any check in 


their expences, that the officer named rhe Karkun is ſent with 


each Chieftain expreſsly for that purpoſe. 

* This is alfo liable to ſome exceptions ; for though great atten- 
tion is paid to the claims of repreſentatives of gr-at families, 
when thoſe repreſentatives are themſelves men of merit aud abi- 
lity, yet when it happens otherwiſe, the jagheers and employments 
are at length uſually taken from them and given to perſons from 
whom the State has better expectations. | 


3 
15 
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Bombay, Solſet, Baſſeen, c. ſtand on the ſhore 


of the ſalt ſea towards the weſt. 4 


And the country of Kobun, which belongs to 


the Marraztas, hes ſouth-weſt of Poongh. 


Kok is a fine country, and produces rice and 
other ſuch things in abundance, with which it ſup- 
plies Poonah. The Paiſhwah and the other Chiefs 
are moſtly Kotun Brahmans. This province is 
called a Soobah. The Brahmans of Poonah may be 


divided into two ſorts ; the Defy Brahmans, who 


are thoſe of Aurungabad and thoſe parts: the other 
JJ 3 
To the ſouth and eaſt are alſo many countries 


under the government of the Marrartas, extending 


from the parts adjacent to Poongh to the bounda- 
Ties of the Carnatic *, and Rameſer (which is a 
place of worſhip of the Hindoos, as famous as 


that of Kaſy, at zoo coſs diſtance from Pronah) 


and Panalah, a jagheer of the Rhonſalabs, and to 


the boundary of Nellor, Qc. the country of He1- 


DER Naic. : 
To the eaſt and north are ſituated the Circar 


of Aſair, Burbhaunpoor, and the Soobah of han- 


daiſſe, at the diſtance of eighty coſs from Poonah, 


* The Carnatic muſt by no means be underſtood here in the 


confined. ſenſe in which the Engliſb receive it. The country go- 
verned by MAHOMMRD ALY KHAN is only part of the Carnatic 


properly ſo called, and ſhould always be tenmed the Carnatic 
Pauyeen Ghaut, i. e. that Carnatic which is below the 
Patles.” In the name Carnatic, ftanding ſingly, is to be compre- 


hended all the countries lying ſouth of Merch and Bidder, which 


compoſed the ancient kingdom of Viziapoor. In fact, the name 


of Carnatic Pauyeen Ghaut appears to, have been given to MARK 0- 
MED ALY Khan's country by the Moors; for the Marratias 


allow that appellation to a very ſmall part of it, and denominate 
the whole Soobah of Arcot Dravid-des, while the Malabars, na- 


tives of the country, call it Soromandelam, from whence our 
Coromandel. | ET "IH 
What he ſays here with reſpect to the extent of the Marratta 
dominions ſouthward, applies only to the poſſeſſion they once had 
ot the country of Tanjore, and the tribute they collected from 


the Tordemans, 


ANÞ 
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AnD to the north and weſt are the half of the. 
country of Cuzerat, the Per unnah of Broanch, 
c. which are in the poſe 10n of the Marratts 
Paiſhwah. 

5 all theſe; countries, the . 

of Bhel/a, the Soobah, of Endour , the Soobah 
of Uagein, the Pergunnah of Seronje, the Soo- 
bah 25 Kalpy t, were all made over to the Mar- 
rattas in = & Bk UD Deen Knavun, 
in e of the ſupport and aſſiſtance 
afforded him by the Marratta forces, and the 

ſtill remain in their poſſeſſion. The above Ma- 
hals are included in the jagheers of TUR KoIEE 
Hol. KER and SENDHEEAH ; that is to ſay, there 
are about 50,000 or 60,0co horſe appointed 
on the ſide of Hindoſtan, which thoſe two Chiefs 
pay out of the produce of thoſe countries, and 
tranſmit the balance to the Paiſhwah. 

Tax actual revenue derived from all the coun- 
tries dependent on the Marrattas is about twelve 
Crore, from which when we deduct the jagheers, 
and the expence of the troops ſtationed on the 
fide of Hindaſtan Proper, there will remain about 
five Crore at the diſpoſal of the Paiſhwah ; and 
out of this he has to pay all thoſe troops who 
receive their allowances in ready money, and 
to defray the charges of the forts, which are, 
large and-ſmall, in number about ſeven hundred; 

ſo that there is never a balance of ſo much as 


* Fndour is a Pergunnah. 

+ Katpy is not a Soobah, but a Pergunnah. To theſe met be 
added the Pergunnah of Dhar ; the fort of which, bearing the 
ſame name, 1s very famous for its ſtrength, and 1s ſaid to have 
deen built by the celebrated Rajah PuoJ, who made it his ca- 
pital. It is ſituated at the diſtance of about ENF Iu Bengal 
eoſs from the city of Udgein, 


. | one 


in the tteaſury 


— 
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one Crorr of rupees in read abe mfin 
1 445 10 * 75 TIT, 
Tu full 1 bs be troops is äbout two 


nes thouſand horſe and foot! but, including 


the garriſons of the forts and other places, we may 
reckon it four hundred thoufand. 


Tun Marrattas are always at war with HEIb zz 


Na, or the Navaub Niz a ALY KHAN, or 


others. Their country is never in perfect tran- 
quillity, and henes it is exceeding deſolate and 
walte, 8 

Tuev are at prefent at peace with the Navaub 
NIZAM ALV KHAN BzHavper, but their coun- 
try is in much confuſion on account of their dif- 
contents with RaconaurT Row; advantage of 


| which has been taken by the Zemindars on the 


hills on every fide, and by HxIDER Nad. 


On the fide of Hindoſtan the Goſayn Rajah Him- 


Mur BznavDtr, and the Rajah of Gohui⁴, &c. 
have ſeized the Soobah of Kaye, &c. and the 
Circar of Gualier f; and HEIDER NAI has 
alſo poſſeſſed himſelf of ſome of ein countries ; 


; Thie, it ſeems, is true at preſent ; but MaupeveRoW, 
it is ſaid, had two Crore of Rupees in his treaſury at the time 
of his death, moſt of which fell afterwards into the hands of 
RAGONAUTIL Row, and was diſipated by him ou his acceſ- 
ſion to the government, and his expedition towards the Car- 
natic. 

+ It ought to be written “ The Pergunnah of Kalpy.' ” Rajah 
BimmwriT BeHAaUDER did indeed take Kalpy, in the time 
and under the orders of SUJAH up DowLAH, but was ſoon | 


driven out of it again by the Marratta forces, under the com- 


mand of VITTHEL' SIVADEo0, NAUROO SUNKBR, GovinD 
PuxerT, &c. 

＋ The Ra jah of Goku got poſſeſſion of the open country, and 
a few mud forts in the Circar of Gaulier, but was never able 


to get polleſſion of the fort of that name till the WHY took 


It 255 him. 


on 
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on his ſide; but as ſoon as they can promiſe 
themſelves ſecurity with reſpect to RacoxnauTHy 


Row, their armies will iflue forth on every 
fide, | 


THE EN D. 


